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PREFACE 


The life of the Queen of Scots presents so many 
different lines of interest, that, in a volume of the 
present size, it is necessary to make and adhere to 
a selection from among the numerous possible varie- 
ties of treatment. The attention of the reader has, 
therefore, been concentrated upon the six active 
years in Mary’s life, from her arrival in Scotland in 
August 1561, to her impnsonment in Lochleven 
Castle in June 1567. Documents bearing on the 
“ English Wooing ” and the other events of Mary’s 
minority and residence in France have, accordingly, 
been omitted, except in so far as they are required 
for* an intelligible introduction to the main theme of 
the book. Most of them, indeed, would be more 
relevant to a volume having for its subject the history 
of fhe Scottish Reformation It is hoped that such 
extracts as have lieen chosen will, with the connecting 
notes, lie Sufficient to indicate the position of affairs 
>n ^561. The struggle which had convulsed Scotland 
for twenty years, was, on its theoretical side, a contest 
betwAn Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. On 
Its jiTactical side, it was a rivalry between two political 
V b 
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parties the one, headed by the Queen Dowagrr, 
Mary of Guise, and C ardinal Beaton, aiming at the 
maintenance of the ancient alliance with France 
and the other, led by the Protestant nobles and the 
reformed clergy, striving towards an understanding 
w ith England Before Mary s arrival the popular, 
or English Party had made good its jiosition and 
the understanding lietwetn the nobles and Queen 
Elizabeth continued undisturlicd Such wish or power 
as Mary possessed for the re establishment of a defi 
mte alliance \nth France was lessened by her per 
sonal dislike to C atharme de Medici, and by her 
position as nearest heir to the 1 nglish throne 

The Editor s mam aim has been to place before the 
reader, as fairly as possible, the evidence for the 
divergent views of Mary s life and character 1 * or 
this purpose, considerable space has been devoted to 
the Conferences at York and Westminster, in 1568 
and 1569, which, although themselves outside the 
period specially chosen yet refer to the events that 
fall within It The selection of extracts has also 
lieen influenced by a desire to give prominence to 
the condition of Scotland at the time, and to the 
religious difficulty associated with the person of John 
Knox , while an attempt has been made to*bring into 
relief the personality of the rival queens 

The Editor desires to acknowledge the coiirjesy of 
the Right Reverend Monsignor Chisholm ReAor of 
Blairs College, Bishop Designate of Aberdeen, ‘niiho 
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has sanctioned the reproduction of the Blairs portrait. 
He has also to acknowledge the assistance of Professor 
W. L. Davidson of Aberdeen ; Mr. Herbert Fisher, 
Fellow of New College , and the Editor of the series, 
who have read the proof-sheets. Mr. Swinburne’s 
translation of Mary’s last poem (p. 239) is printed 
by kind (lermission, and Mr. T. P'. Henderson has 
allowed the Editor to use the Documents first printed 
in his “ Casket Letters and Mary Queen of Scots.” 

R. S. R. 


New Coi i ege, Oxi<oRu, 
Feh''umy 1899. 
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SECTION I 

FROM MArV*S birth TO ‘HER RETURN TO 
SCOTUN6 FROM I RANGE 


CONTENTS 

I. Lindsay’s account of her birth and hei father's death. 

3. Her education and character in France. 

(a) Letter of the Privy Council of Scotland. 

(^) Conn's List of her accomplishments. 

3. Lesley's account of her Betrothal and Marriage. 

4. Lesley's account of the death of Mary of Guise. 

5. The disputed clause in the Treaty of Edinburgh. 

^ Act of the ScoU Parlmment establishing the Reformation, 

7. (Quotations from the English and Venetian diplomatic com* 
spondence narrating 

(a) The Death of Francis II., and its effect on Mary, 
(^j The negotiations between Elizabeth and Mary. 

(0 The attempt to capture Mary on her way to Leith. 

The Btrth of tlw ftnoon. 

IJtnisay of PitscottU : History of 
Ed. of 1778, p. 275. 
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passage ii>, of course, to the succession of the House of btewart 
to the Crown, through Marjory Bruce king James died on 
Decembei 8th ] 

By thi^ the post came to the King out of Linlith- 
gow, showing to him good tidings, that the Queen 
Mvas delivered Ihc King enquired whether it was a 
man child or a woman 1 he messenger said “ It is 
a fair daughter ” The King answered “ Adieu, fare 
well , It came with a lass and it will pass with a lass ’ 
And so he recommended himself to the mercy of 
Almighty God, and spake little from that time forth 
hut turned his back unto his lords, and his fact unto 
the wall In this manner he departed He 
turned him upon his back, and looked, and beheld 
all his nobles and lords about him, and gave a little 
smile of laughter, then kissed his hand, and offered 
the same to all his nobles round about him , there 
after held up his hands to God, and yielded his spirit 
to God 

On the dtilh of Jamest \ the I ar’ of Arrin wa*. made Regent; 
and negotiations were commenced b} Htnry \ III for* the 
mariioge of the infant (,)ueen of Scots to his sun afterwards 
Ldward VI After much discussion a treaty to this effect was 
concluded in ]ul> 1543 between the Scots and English Com 
iiiissioners The relations of the two countries hovwver, 
almost immediately fiecamc strained and war broke out in the 
end of the year and ir IC47 a treaty of alliance was made 
between Scotland and Trance against England, the Scots to 
receive French help against the English forces an^ to marry 
their Queen to the Dauphin Mary landed in Trance in /August 
1548 The Earl of Arran was made Duke of Chat&h«rault by 
Henry II , but ceased to be Governor of Scotland m Aptil 1554 
when the Queen Mother Mary of Guise, became Regent 
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166j0.— ApriL duMn Ifary's Life in Franoa— 
Oharaeter of the ftueen. 

Registtr ef the Pray Council of Scotland. 

Item . — Thereafter the said Master of Erskine shall 
report to the King [of France], how rejoiced the 
Queen’s Cirace and my Lord Governor were of the 
news of our Sovereign Lady’s welfare, and to hear 
that the King’s Highness was so well contented with 
her Grace, and that she was so able to increase in 
virtue, and that the King’s Majesty takes su'di con- 
solation, seeing the beginning of her up-bringing to 
have been so good, that he hio^s some day to sec 
his son the husband of one bf the most virtuous 
princes that man can desire : beseeching God of His 
infinite goodness that His Highness may see not only 
the thing that his noble heart desires, but also that 
our Sovereign Lady be after this so endued with the 
graces of God that she may by her birth [offspring] 
make his Highness to be called the grandfather ot 
one of the most virtuous pnnees in the world, and 
king long to reign prosperously over both realms. 

Her Education and Accoxnpliohmente. 

Couaeui ( De Vtta at Rebus, vol. li. p. 15.) 

Her main cour.se of study was directed towards 
the attainment of the best European languages. So 
gragefuk was her French that the judgment of the 
most Jevned men recognised her command of the 
language; nor did she neglect Spanish or Italian, 
although she aimed rather at an useful knowledge 



4 HER ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

than at a pretentioub fluency. She followed Latin 
more readily than she spoke it. The charm of her 
poetry owed nothing to art. Her penmanship was 
clear, and (what is rare in a woman) swift. Her 
excellence in singing arose from a natural, not an 
acquired, ability to modulate her voice : the instru- 
ments she played were the cittern, the harp, and the 
harpsichord. Being very agile, she danc^ admir-* 
ably to a musical accompaniment, yet with beauty 
and comeliness, for the silent and gentle movement 
of her limbs kept time to the harmony of the chords. 
She devoted herself to learning to nde so far as it is 
necessary for travelling or for her favourite exercise 
of hunting, thinking anything further more fitted for 
a man than for a woman. . . . Several tapestries 
worked by her with wonderful skill are yet to be seen 
in France, dedicated to the altars of God, especially 
in the monastery in which she was nurtured on her 
first arrival in the kingdom. 


1668.>-April. Mary’s Betrothal and Marriage to 
the Daupiain. 

Lesley's History of Scotland {Bannatyne Club, pp. 264-5). 

All things neces.sary for the marriage of the Qq^n 
of Scots with the Dauphin being prepared, and the 
whole nobility and estates of the realm being convened 
at Paris, upon the 20th day of April 155^, in the 
great hall of the palace of the Louvre, iri presence 
of King Henry of France, of the Queen hisd^, iUtd 
a great numter of cardinals, dubs, earls, bnh^, 
and noblemen, the “ fianzellis,” otherwise callM the 
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handfiasting [betrotfid], was made with gieat tawunph, 
by the Cardinal of limine, between the eiceUmt 
young Prince Frands, eldest son to the most vdiant, 
courageous, and victorious prince, Henry, King of 
France, and Mary, Queen, inheritor of the realm of 
Scotland, one of the fairest, most civil and virtuous 
princesses of the whole worid, with great solemnity, 
triumph, and banqueting ; and upon the next Sun- 
day, being the 24th of April, the marriage was 
solemnised and completed betwixt them by the Car- 
dinal of Bourbon, Archbishop of Rouen, in Notre 
Dame Kirk of Paris; where the Bishop of Paris 
made a very learned and eloquent sermon, in presence 
and assistance of the King, Queen, and many pre- 
lates, noblemen, ladies, and gentlemen of all estates 
and callings, with most excellent triumph, and the 
heralds crying with loud voices three sundry times, 
Largess ” ; casting to the people great quantity of 
gold and silver of all kinds and sorts of coin, where 
there was great tumult of people, every one troubling 
apfl pressing others for greediness to get some part 
of the money. After which there were as great 
solemnities used in the kirk, with as great dignity 
and reverence as was possible, which being done, 
they entered into the bishop’s palace, where there 
was a Munptuous and princely dinner prepared for 
the whole company ; and after they had dined, there 
was used a princely dancing, called the ball n^, 
to file ^eat comfort and pleasure of all being there 
preiettj*and how soon the ball was ended, they 
passej to the great hall of the palace ro^ where 
they supped with so great magnificence, pomp, and 
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triumph, that none of the assistance there had ever 
seen the like ; and there presently was gieen to the 
Dauphin the title of King Daupbil^’ so that he 
and the Queen were called the King and Queen 
Dauphin. 

[In connection with the marnoge settlements, an assurance 
was ^ven to the Scots Parliament of the maintenance of its 
liberties, and of the succession of the nearest heu, in case of 
Mary’s death without issue. {Acts ii. 508-519.) But, at the 
same time, Mary was induced to sign three documents trans- 
ferring her rights, in case of her decease without issue, tu 
the King of France, his heirs and successors. See Labanofl 
“Lettres, Instructiones el M^moires de Marie Stuart,” vol. 1 
pp. 50-56.J 

Events moved rapidly between 1558 and Mary’s return tu 
Scotland in 1561. In November 1558 Mary Tudor died, and 
Henry II. caused Francis and Mary to assume the arms of 
England. In June 1559 Henry II. died, and Francis II. suc- 
ceeded. Meanwhile, in Scotland, the Reformation was making 
progress. In 1559 the Protestants formed themselves into “the 
Congregation of the Lord,” and signed the National Covenant 
to abolish Roman Catholicism. After the death of Henry II.,' 
when It seemed probable that the Guises would guide 'the 
government of Scotland, the discontent broke into open rdbel- 
lion The insurgents obtained help from Elisabeth, and pro- 
posed a marriage between the English Queen and the Earl of 
Arran, the heir of the Duke of Cbatelherault, who stood nelct in 
ihe order of succession to the Scottish throne. The Queen- 
Dowager took refuge in Edinburgh Castle, and had the assist- 
ance of French troops. Ttte Lords of the Congregation and 
their English allies commenced the siege of Leith,* but^with 
small success. The Illness of Mary of Guise led to 4,he conclu- 
sion of peace, and to the formulating of the Treaty of E^buigh, 
which was the cause of a long dispute between Elisabeth and 
Mary Stuart. 
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Iseo.-Tluai 11. Vba Daath of tho %ama Bogont. 

Lut^s RiAvry ef Scothnd^ Dalrymplis TramUUitn^ 
■SewMfA Ttxt Society^ vol. ii. pp. 439-441. 

Now the Queen Regent, almost at an end, through 
force of her sickness, for she was infected with som 
sickness, commands all the nobility of both the par- 
ties to be brought before her, who were in Edinburgh. 
And to them she declared and plainly shoi^ed the 
necessity of peace and concord between them, how 
great it was. She related the old bond of the per- 
petual friendship that was ever between Scots and 
French, lately confirmed by the matrimony and mar- 
riage of the Queen’s daughter, and how or what way 
they should keep it with all diligence. . . . She affirms 
It above all things most necessary that they see to it, 
that as soon as the conditions are agreed upon, both 
English and French in haste pass out of Scotland, 
lest that if only the Frenchmen go, the Englishmen 
come in haste in greater companies upon the Scots 
borders, and invade them in earnest. All the gen- 
tlemen severally she persuades, that before all they 
remember flkte privilege of their nation and native 
country. When she had said this she burst into a 
torrent of tears. Of those whom she thought she 
had in any way offended she very gently asks pardon. 
And to tl^m by whom in any way she was offended 
she wishes all kindness, gives her blessing, and with 
all hersheart her everlutmg benison, as we call it. 
To Ihow and plainly declare that what she here said 
agis unfeigned, and without all kind of dissimulation. 
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she receives all her nobles with all pleasure, with a 
pleasant countenance, and even embraces them with 
the kiss of love. With all the rest she shakes hands, 
... so that there was none of so hard a heart, or 
stout a stomach, or adamant a mind in all that com- 
pany, whom to think of moved not to tears. . . . 
Built the next day, which was Monday, she died and 
departed this life. 

1860.^ July. The Treaty of Bdinburirh. 

Rymet^s Fetdera^ vol. xv. p. $94. 

CThe Treaty of Edinburgh provided that both the French 
soldien who had come to help the Queen Regent, and the 
English soldiers who aided the insurgents, should leave the 
kingdom, and it renounced Mary’s claim to the throne of 
England : whether absolutely or only with reference to Elisabeth, 
IS a matter of dispute The clauses to which Mary objected 
are here quoted.] 

... It is agreed that the baid most Christian 
King and Queen Mary, and each of them, abstain 
hen^orth from using the said title and bearing the 
arms of the kingdom of England or of Irdand, and 
that they will forbid and prohibit their subjects, so 
that no one in the kingdom ot Fiance and Scotlwd 
and their provinces, or in any part of them, do in 
any way use the said title or arms, and that they 
w*. as far as possible, provide and guard that nobody 
in any way commingle the said arms with the aims 
of the kingdoms of France and Scotland. 
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TIm Abolition of Aomnn OotboliciOBB bjr tho 
■oottiah Porlinamt. 

Acts of Parliamtmt of SciAUund^ Augiipt 34 , 156a 
Therefore it is statute and ordained in this present 
Parliament . . . that no manner of person or per- 
sons say mass, nor yet hear mass, nor be preanit' 
thereat, under the pain of confiscation of all their 
goods, moveable and unmoveable, and punishing of 
their bodies at the discretion of the magistrate wiAin 
whose jurisdiction such persons happen to be AFfWA 
hended, for the first fault; Banishment from^iPh 
Realm, for the second fault; and justifying to 
deed [t.e. capital punishment] for the third fault. 
And ordains all sheriffs, stewards, baillies, and their 
deputies, provosts and baillies of burghs, and other 
judges whatsoever within this realm, to take diligent 
suit and inquisition within their bounds, when any 
such usurped ministry is in use, mass-saying, or they 
that be present at the doing thereof, ratting and 
approving the same, and take and apprehend them 
to the effect that the (tains above written may be 
executed upon them. 


Daoambor 16. The Death of Franoie ZI. 

VeHehan Calendar^ vol. vii. 'December 3, 
Alidniel Sunan, Venetian Ambassador in Fxiuvoe, 
to thr Boge and &nate. 

Oft the I St instant I informed your Serenity that 
tl)|e ting was worse, and this last ni^t I wrote that 
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his life was despaired of He now still continues 
lingering without any other hope than in the mercy 
of God The whole Court is now constantly 
engaged at prayers, and processions are being made 
in all the churches of the city 

December 6 

It has pleased our Lord God that the most 
Christian King, last night a little before midnight, 
should pass to a better life, and end the agony in 
>\hich he lay from Saturday evening until the day 
of his death 

1660 — Deoember 6 Mary a Devotion to Franoia U 

Thr k mttOH to Ehiabtlh Joieign 
LaUndai Elizabeth 

Ihc 6th of this present, at eleven of the clock 
at night, he departed to God, leaving as heavy and 
dolorous a wife, as of right she had good cause to be, 
who by long watching with him during his sickness, 
and painful diligence about him, and specially by 
the issue thereof, is not in best tune of her body, but 
without danger 

1600 —Deoember 31 Propoeale for Knry • Betum 
to Scotland, and for a Second Marriage 

Ttt ■> knm ton to t hi Council loteii^n 
Calendar, EUzabeth 

Now that death hath thus disposed ofctlv* late 
Prench King, whereby the Scottish Queen is ^eft a 
widow, one of the special things your Lordships* htjve 
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lo consider, and to have an eye to, is the marriage of 
that Queen. During her husband’s life there was no 
great account made of her, for that being under bond 
of marriage and subjection of her husband (who 
earned the burden and care of all matters) there was 
offered no great occasion to know what was in her. 
But since her husband’s death She hath showed (and 
so contmueth) that she. is both of great wisdom for 
her years, modesty, and also of great judgment in 
the wise handling herself and her matters, which, 
increasing with her years, cannot but turn greatly to 
her commendation, reputation, honour, and great 
benefit of her and her country. . . . Immediately 
upon her husband’s death she changed her lodging, 
withdrew herself from all company, and became so 
solitary and exempt of all worldhncss that she doth 
not to this day see daylight, and so will continue out 
forty days. 


1S61. — June 18. Mary’s Intentions Begording* 
Religion on her Return. 

77,1 (H kmo! foH lo the Queen. Foreign 
Ca/endat , Efizaiet/i. 

“ Well,” said she [Mary], “ I will be plain with 
you, and tell you what I would all the world should 
think of me. 'I'he religion that I profess I take to 
lx: most acceptable to God, and, indeed, neither do I 
kflow, nor desire to know, any other. Constancy 
dotlv btcome most folks well, but none better than 
pni^es and such as hath rule over realms, and especi- 
aily in the matter of religion. I have bwn brought 
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up ill 4li» religion, and who might credit me in any- 
thing if I should show myself light in this case? ” 

/dtd., July II. 

The Queen of Scotland, Queen Dowager of 
France, desires to obtain the following from her 
good sister, the Queen of England, and has charged 
M. D’Oysel to the same effect - 

1. A passport for her, with a clause that if she 
arrives in any part of England, she may tarry there, 
and purchase provisions and necess^ies, and if it 
seems good to her, that she may leave her ships and 
pass by land to Scotland. 

2. Another safe conduct for her to pass through 
England to Scotland with her tram, and one hundred 
horses, mules, &c. 

3. Another safe conduct, with commission tor the 
said M. D’Oysel to go and return through England 
to Scotland. 

[D’Oyiel had an interview wilh Kli/uU‘tli, w'ho inquired about 
Ihe ratification of the Treaty of Eflinburgh, and declined to grant 
the safe-conduct except she (Mary) bhall first accord to do those 
things that by her promise, under her hand and seal, she is bound 
to do.” — Foreign Calendar, July \yh. 1561.] 

1561.— July SI6. Throckmorton to Queen Elisabeth. 

Cabala, pp. 345-349 

. . . The 20th of this present, in the afternooif, 1 
had access to the said Queen of Scotland .* . «. the 
said Queen sat down, and made me sit also by^r ; 
she then commanded all the audience to retire thevn 
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further off, and said : Monsieur I’Ambaandeur, 1 
know not well my own infirmity, nor how fiv I may 
with my passion be transported, but I like not to 
have so many witnesses of my passions, as the 
Queen, your mistress, was content to have when she 
talked with Monsieur d’Oysel. There is nothii^ 
that doth more grieve me, than that I did so forget 
myself, as to require of the QueeSf your mistress, 
that favour which I had no need to ask ; I needed 
no more to have made her privy to my Journey, than 
she doth me of hers ; I may well enough pass home 
into my own realm, I think, without passport or 
license ; for though the late King, your master (said 
she), used all the impeachment he could both to 
stay me and to catch me when I came hither, yet you 
know, Monsieur I’Ambassadeur, I came hither safely, 
and I may have as good means to help me home 
again as I had to come hither, if I would employ 
my friends. . . . Let the Queen, your mistress, think 
that it will be thought very strange amongst all pnnees 
and countries, that she should first animate my sub- 
jects against me, and now being widow, to impeach 
my going into my own country. I ask her nothing 
but friendship. I do not trouble her State, nor 
practise with her subjects; and yet I know there 
be in her realm that be inclined enough to bear 
offers ; I know also they be not of the mind she is 
of, neither in religion or other things. The Queen, 
your mistress, doth say that I am young and do lack 
expeijerusel indeed (quoth she), I confess, I am 
younger than she is, and do want experience. But I 
have%ge enough and experience to use mysdf towards 
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my friends and kinsfolks fnendly and uprightly , and 
I trust my discretion shall not so fail me, that my 
passion shall move me to use other language of 
her than it Iiecometh of a Queen, and my next kins- 
woman I answered, madam, I have declared 

unto you my charge commanded by the Queen, my 
mistress, and have no more to say to you on her 
behalf, but to know your answer for the ratification 
of the Treaty The Queen answered, I have afore 
time showed you, and do now tell you again, that it 
IS not meet to proceed in this matter, without the 
advice of the nobles and states of mine own realm, 
which I can by no means have until I come amongst 
them But I pray you, Monsieur 1 Ambassadeur 

(quoth she), tell me how vieth this strange affection 
in the Queen, >our mistress, towards me? I desire 
to know It, to the intent that 1 may reform myself if 
r have failed I answered As soon as the 
Queen, my mistress, after the death of her sister, 
came to the crow n of England, y ou bore the arms of 
England diversely quaitered with your own, and used 
in your eountry notoriously the style and title of the 
Queen, my mistress, which was never by you put in 
use in Queen Mary’s time Monsieur I’Ambassa 

deur (said she), I was then under the commandment 
of King Henry, my father, and of the King, my lord 
and husband, and whatsoever was done then b) 
their order and commandments, the same was m like 
manner continued until both their deaths, since wlych 
time, you know, 1 neither bore the arms nor^is^d the 
title of England It were no great dishonour to 

the Queen my cousin, your mistress, though' I. a 
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Queen also, did bear the arms of England \ for, I am 
sure, some, inferior to me, and that be not on every 
side so well apparentcd as I am, do bear the arms of 
England. You cannot deny (quoth she) but that my 
grandmother was the King her father’s sister, and 
(I trow) the eldest sister he had. I do assure you, 
Monsieur I’Amlxissacleur, and do speak unto you truly 
as I think, I never meant nor thought matter against 
the Queen, my cousin . . And so I took my leave 
of the said Queen for that time. 

. . . And to the intent 1 might better decipher, 
whether the Queen of Scotland did mind to continue 
her voyage, I did, the arst of July . . . re- 
pair to the said Queen of Scotland to take my leave 
of her. . . . 'I’he .said Queen made answer. Mon- 
sieur I’Amhassadeur, if my preparations were not so 
much advanced as they arc, peradventure the Queen 
your mistress’s unkindness might .stay my voyage , 
but now I am deternimcd to adventure the matter, 
whatsoever come of it I trust (quoth she) the wind 
will be so favourable, as I shall not need to come on 
the coast of England ; and if I do, then. Monsieur 
I’Ambassadeur, the Queen your mistress shall have 
me in her hands to do her will of me ; and if she be 
so hard-hearted as to desire my end, she may then do 
her pleasure, and make sacrifice of me ; peradventure 
that casualty might be better for me than to live ; in 
this matter (fjuoth she) God’s will be fulfilled. 
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1661.— 12. The Voyage from Vranoe to 
Bootland. 

Cecil to the Earl of Sussex Wright's Elizabeth, 
vol. I. p. 69. 

The Scottish Queen was the 1 oth of this month *at 
Boulogne, and meaneth to take shipping at Calais. 
Neither those in Scotland nor we here do like her 
going home. The Queen’s Majesty hath three ships 
in the north seas to preserve the fishers from pirates. 
I think they will be sorry to see her pass. 

Cecil to Throgmorton, August 26. Harehtneie's 
State Papers, vol. 1. p. 176. 

The 19th of this present, in the morning early, she 
[Mary] arrived at Leith with her two galleys, her whole 
train not exceeding sixty persons of meaner sort. . . . 
The Queen’s Majesty’s ships that were upon the seas 
to cleanse them from pirates saw her and saluted her 
galleys, and staying her ships examined them of 
pirates and dismissed them gently. One Scottish ship 
they detain, as vehemently suspected of piracy. 

From the Charges against the Countess of Lettno \ 
in Fora^n Calemlar, 1562 (May 7.) 

She loves not the Queen . . . hearing that the 
Queen of Scots had passed through the seas, she sat 
down and gave God thanks, declaring to those by 
how he had always preserved that Princess at all 
tinoes, especially now, “for when the Queen’s sWps 
were almost near taking of the Scottish Queen,, there 
fell down a mist from heaven that separated them 
and pneservjjd her.” 
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SORROW, DOLOUR, AND DARKNESS 


The Queen’s ArriTal in Scotland. 

Laing's Edition of Knox's History of the Reformation 
tn Scotland, vol. i. pp. 267-271. 

The 19th day of August 1561, F)etwixt seven and 
eight hours before noon, arrived Mary, Queen of 
Scotland, then widow, with two galleys out of France. 
In her company (besides her gentlewomen, called 
the Maries) were her uncles, the l>uc d’Aumale, the 
Grand Prior, the Marquess d’Elbeuf. There accom- 
panied her also D’Amville, son to the Constable of 
France, with other gentlemen of inferior condition, 
besides servants and officers The very face of the 
heaven at the time of her arrival did manifestly speak 
what comfort was brought into tins country with her 
(to wit) sorrow, dolour, darkness, and all impiety ; for 
m the memory of man that day of the year was never 
seen a more dolorous face of the heaven, than was at 
her arrival, which two days after did so continue • For 
besides the surface wet, and corruption of the air, the 
mist was so thick and dark that scarce might any 
man espy another the length of two pair of butts , 
the sun was not seen to shine two days before nor 
two days after. That forewarning, God gave unto 
us ; but alas » the most part were blind. . . . ?'ires ot 
joy were set forth at night, and a company of most 
honest men with instruments of music, and with 
musicians, gave their salutations at her chamber 
window : The melody (as she alleged) liked ker.well ; 
and she willed the safne to be continued some nights 
after with great diligence. 'I’hc Lords repair^ to 
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F)er from all quarters, and so was nothing understood 
but mirth and quietness, till the next Sunday, which 
was the 24th of August, when preparations began 
to be made for that Idol of the Mass to be said in 
the Chapel , which pierced the hearts of all The 
Codly began to boldcn, and then began openly to 
speak, Shall that Idol be suffered agaw to take place 
withui this Realm * It shaH not. The Lord Lindsay 
(then but Master) with the (icntlemen of Fife, and 
others, jilainly cried in the close or yard, The idola- 
trous Priests should dte the deaths aiiordntg to Cod's 
l.aiv One that earned in the candle was evil afraid , 
but then licgan flesh and blood fully to show itself. 
’There durst no J'apist, neither yet any that came out 
of France, whisper Wut the Lord James, the man 
whom all the Godly did most reverence, took upon 
liim to keep the Chapel-door. His best excuse was, 
that he would stoji all Scotsmen to enter in to the 
Mass, but it was and is sufficiently known, that the 
door was kept that none should have entry to trouble 
the Priest, who, after the Mass was ended, was com- 
mitted to the protection of the Lord John of Colding- 
ham and the Lord Robert of Holyrood House, who 
then were both Protestants, and had 'communicate 
at the Table of the Lord Betwixt them both was 
the Priest conveyed to his chamber. And 50 the 
Godly departed with grief of heart, and after noon 
repaired to the Abbey in great companies, and gave 
plain signification, that they could not abide that 
the land, which God by His power had purged from 
Idolatry, should in their eyes be polluted again. 
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Knox*a Opinion of tlMMOnoan. 

Ibid., p. M6. 

John?^Hg||ii his own judgment, being by some 
his familiars demanded what he thought of the 
Queen, said, If there be not in her a proud mind, 
a crafty wit, and an indurate heart against God and 
His truth, my judgment faileth me.” 

1501.— 42nd September. The Queen’s Public Entry 
into Edinburgh 

fhomas RamMph to Cecil. Wrtgkt'^ 
Lli'abeth, vol. i p. 63. 

Upon 'J’uesday last she made her entry. She 
dined in the Castle. The first sight that she saw 
after she came out of thq Castle was a boy of six 
years of age, that came as it W'ere from heaven out 
of a 'round globe, that pr^ented unto her a Bible 
and a Psalter, and the keys of the gates, and spake 
unto her the verses which I send you. Then, for 
the terrible significations of God upon idolatry, there 
were burnt Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, in the time 
of their sacrifice. 'I'hey were minded to have a pricsi 
burned at the altar, at the elevation. The Earl of 
Huntly stayed [stopped] that pageant, but hath plajrcd 
many as wicked as that since he came hither. * He 
bare that day the sword. 

[The foUowio^re the lines to which Randolph rcihrwtl. Aa 
only the 6iit **^ 1 ^ has appeared in pnnt befecv*the vapta ane 
given in thar ocf^nal foriu ] 
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A Ballad d Waleona. 

Welcome, O Souveraine ! Welcome, O natyve C^ne ! 

Welcome to us your subiects great and sm^ < 
Welcome, I say, even from the verie splene,* 

To Edinburgh your syttie principall. 

Whereas your people with harts both one and all 
Doth here[in3 offer to your excellence 
Two proper volumes f in memoriall 
As gyfte most gainand ^ to a godlie prince. 

Wherein your Grace may reade to understande 
The perfett ♦aye unto the hevennes hie« 

And how to Kule your subiects and your land. 

And how your kingdom stablished shalbe. 
Judgment and wysdome therein shall ye see. 

Here shall you And your God his due commande, 
And who the contrarie does wilfullie, 

Kow them he threatens with his scurge and wand. 

Ane gyfte more precious cold § we none present 
Nor yet more aieedefull to your Excellence, 

Qwylk II is Code's lawes his words and testament 
Trewlie translate with frutefull diligence, 

Qwylk to accepte with humble reverence 

* Spleen. 

t The volumes were a Bible and a Pialter ''coverit with Sne 
pu^pour velvet.^ (y. the Dturml of OeeurrmUSt SaptaOiher a, 
1 561, .which giveanme additional detaih,aa4 mention that the 
child "delivered abo to her hieneu thrn wrltiiigi» the tanonr 
whereof is uncertain." 

•t GainfiiL 


f Could. 


« muk. 
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1 he Provist present most hartelie you exorte 
With the hole subiects due obedit nee, 

1 ogether with the keyes of their portt 

In signe that they * and all that they possess 
Bodie and good shall ever reddit be 
lo serve you as their souveraine hit mistress 
Both daye md [night] after thair Ixiund dutit 
Besechinge f ) our Grace in this nteessitie 
fhair [too] shortc tyme and [their] god will j consi ther§ 
Accepte their harts and tike it jiicientlie 
J hat may be done seing all is jours togethei 

Illoatrationa of the Religioue Difficulty— Procla 
mation regarding Behgion 

Ktqisii) of the Pit y (tun tl of 9 tlan /, August 26, 1561 
torasmuch as the Queen’s Majesty his understood 
the great inron\ eniences that may come through the 
division presently standing in this realm for the dif 
lerence in matters of religion, that her Majesty is 
most desirous to see jxieified by a good order, to 
the honour of (lod and the tranquillity of her realm, 
and means to tike the sime by the advice of her 
Estates as soon as conveniently may be, and that 
her Majesty’s godly resolution therein may be greatly 
hindered in case any tumult or sedition be raised 
among the lieges, if any sudden innovation or altera 
tion be pressed or attempted before that the order 
may be established I herefore her •Majesty 

* MS lo them + Beseeching 

t Ooodwill ^ Consider 
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ordains letters to be directed to charge all and 
sundry, lieges that none of them take upon 
hand, privately or openly, to make any alteration or 
innovation of the state of religion^ or attempt any- 
thing against the form which her Majesty found 
[lublic and universally standing at her Majesty’s 
arrival in this her realm, under the pain of death, 
Attour, her Majesty, by the advice of the Lords 
of her Secret Council, commands and charges all her 
lieges, that none of them take upon hand to molest 
or trouble any of her domestic servants or persons 
whomsoever come forth of trance in her Grace’s 
r jinpany, at this time in word, deed or countenance 
under the smd pain of death 


1661 November 1 The Queen's first High Mass 

Thonia Kaniolph to Cecil f^n^A/s 
II af th vol I p 8 , 

bpon All Hillox^ Day the Queen had a song 
mass That night one of her priests \ias well beaten 
for his reward by a servant of the Lord Roberts 
Wc look to have it proclaimed again that no man, 
under pain of confiscation of goods and lands here, 
say or come unto her own mass, saving her own 
household, that camt out of t ranee 

It IS now called in question whether that the 
Princess being an idolater may be obeyed m all 
civil and politic[al] actions I think marvellously of 
the wisQom of God that gave this unruly, inconstant, 
and cumbersome people no more substance than 
they have, for then would they run wild 
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THE HVNT^IS UP 


Popular flonga. 

[The itanzas which follow are lelected from the popular songi 
of the period. They date from a year or two Ixfore Mary’s 
arrival in Scotland, but will serve to illustrate the extreme 
difficulty experienced by a Roman Catholic queen in dealing 
with such a people.] 

The Gude Mid Godly Ballates. Reprint of 1868, p. 153 
The hunt w up, the hunt is up,* 

It is now perfect day, 

Jesus, our King, is gone in hunting, 

Who likes to speed, they may. 

A curbed fox lay hid in rocks 
This long and many a day. 

Devouring sheep, while he might creep. 

None might him scare away. 

It did him good to lap the blood 
Of young and tender lambs , 

None could he miss, for all was his, 

The young ones with their dams. 

The hunter is Christ, that huntis in haste, 
The hounds are Peter and Paul , 

The Pope is the fox, Rome is the rocks. 

That rubs us on the gall. 

Ibid. 

'I'he Pope, that pagan full of pride, 

He liAS us blinded long ; 

For where the blind the blind does gyide, 

No wonder they go wrong ; 


Original reads^ With huntis up. 
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Like pnnce and king, he led tfire ring 
Of all iniquity ; 

“ Hay trix, tryme go trix,” 

Under the greenwood tree. 

But his aliomination 

The Lord has brought to light ; 

His Popish pndc, and threefold crown, 
Almost have lost their might 

His plack pardons are but lardouns * 
Of new found vanity ; 

“ Hay trix, tryme go tnx,” 

Under the greenwood tree. 


Of late 1 saw these limmers f stand 
Like mad men at mischief^. 

Tanking to get the upper hand,, 

I’hey look after relief ; 

But all in vain, go tell them plain 
That day will never be ; 

“ Hay trix, tryme go trix,” 

Under the greenwood tree. 

O Jesus ! if they thought great glee 
To sec God’s word down smorit,;[ 
The Congregatioi\, made to flee. 
Hypocrisy restorit : 

* Lumps. t Worthless persons. 

t Smolhered. 
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With masses sung, and bellis rung, 

'J'o their idolatry ; 

Marry, God thank you, we shall gar brank* 
you, 

Before that time truly. 

The Conduct of Affaire in the Early Tears of the 
Eeign— Randolph on Mary’s Ministers. 

Kattdolpfi lo Cenl, OcIoImt 24, 1561 Knth's 
HiKtory, vol J jip. 98-99. 

1 receive of her Grace at all times very good 
words. I am borne in hand [assured] by such as are 
nearest about her, as the Lord James and the Laird 
of lAthington, that they are meant as they are 
spoken; I .sec them above all others in credit, and 
find in them no alteration, though there be that 
complain that they yield too much unto her appetite ; 
which yet 1 see not. The liOrd James dealeth 
according to his nature, rudely, homely, and bluntly ; 
the Laird of Lethington more delicately and finely, yet 
nothing swerveth from the other in mind and efiert 
She IS patient to hear, and beareth much. The Earl 
Marischal is wary, but speaketh sometimes to good 
purpose. . . . Mr. Knox cannot be otherwise per- 
suaded, but many men are deceived in this woman , 
he feareth yet that posteriora sunt prjora pnmts; his 
severity keepeth us in marvellous order. I commend 
better the success of his doings and preachings than 
the manner thereof, tho’ I acknowledged •his doc- 
trine to be sound . His prayer is daily for her — 

* Put the barnacles on you, as on a restive horse. 
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That God will turn her obstinate heart against God 
and His truth ; or, if the Holy Will be otherwise, to 
strengthen the hearts and hands of His chosen and 
elect, stoutly to withstand the rage of all tyrants,” &c., 
in words terrible enough. 

Ceal to Challonet (En^It^h Ambassador tu Sf<ani). 

Fotei^^n Calendar, 1562, June 8, 1562. 

In .Scotland . the Earl of Huntly i.s in no 
credit with the Queen. The whole governance rests 
in Lord James, being Earl of Mar, and the laird of 
Lcthington 'fhe others that have credit are the 
Earls Marshal, Argyll, Morton, and Glencairn, all 
Vrotestants. The Queen (juietly tolerates the^ re- 
formed religion throughout the realm, who is thbught 
to be no more devout towards Rome than lor the 
contentation of her uncles. 

[(Veil s suspicion was quite unfounded. Throughout her 
riMgn Mary was always in correspondence with the Pope, to 
whom she appealed for money to help hei in her efforts for the 
lesioration of ( niholicisin in Scotland.] 

Mary on the Treaty of Edinburgh. 

Quicn Maiy to Queen Elnabeth, January 5, 1562. 

Keith's History, vol. ii. p 134. 

How prejudicial that Treaty is to such title and 
interest as by birth and natural descent of your own 
lineage may fall to us, by very inspection of the 
Treaty iftelf ye may easily perceive, and how slenderly 
a matter of so great consequence is wrapped up in 
obscure terms. We know how near we are (iescended 
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of the Uood of England, and what devices have been 
attempted to make us, as it Were, a stranger from it. 
We trust, being so near your cousin, ye would be 
loth we should receive so manifest an injury as all 
utterly to be debarred from that title which in pos- 
sibility may fall unto u<:. 


1508.— Randolph’s Aocount of the Huntly Rebellion. 

Randolph to Cecil from Old Aberdeen^ August 31, 1562. 

Foreign Calendar ^ 1562. 

The Queen in her progress is come to Old Aber- 
deen, where the university is. . . . Her journey is 
cumtersome, painful, and marvellous long; the 
weather extreme foul and cold, all victuals marvellous 
dear ; and the corn that is, never like to come to 
ripeness. 

Randolph to teal from Spyme, Moiavshire, 
September 18 

Within these eight or ten days the Queen arrived 
at Inverness, the furthest part of her determined 
journey. She has had just cause for misliking the 
Earl of Huntly of long time, whose extortions have 
<b^n so great, and other manifest tokens of dis- 
obedience such that it was no longer to be. borne. 
Intending to reform these, she has found in him 
and his two eldest sons (the Lairds of Gordon and 
Findlater) open disobedience so far that they have 
taken arms and kept houses against her. 

The 4tat occasion hereof was this. The Laird of 
Findlater, being commanded to ward in Edinburgh, 
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broke prison; and being afterwards summonad lo 
the Assize at Aberdeen, disobeyed also a new com- 
mand from the Queen to enter himself prisoner 
in Stirling Castle. The Queen thinking this to be 
done by the advice of his father, refused to come to 
his house, she being looked and provided for. He, 
unadvisedly conceiving the worst, took the worst way, 
and supported his sons to manifest rebellion. At h^ 
arrival at Inverness on the 9th, she proposed to lodge 
in the castle, which belongs to her, and the keeping 
only to the Earl of Huntly, being Sheriff by inherit- 
ance of the whole shire, but was refused entrance, 
and forced to lodge in the town. That night, the 
castle being summoned, answer was given that with- 
out the Lord Gordon’s command it should not be 
delivered. 

Next day the country assembled to the assistance 
of the Queen. The Gordons, finding themselves not 
so well served by their friends as they looked for 
(who had above 500 men), rendered the castle, not 
being twelve or fourteen able persons. The captain 
was hanged, and his head set up on the castle, others 
condemned to iierpetual prison, and the rest received 
mercy. 

The Queen remained there five days, and now 
journeys homewards as far as Spynie, a house of the 
Bishop of Moray. . . . The Earl of Huntly keeps^ 
his house, and would have it thought that his dil^ 
obedience came throu^ the evil behaviour of his 
sons. Tile Queen is highly offended. . . . 

In all these broils I assure you I never saw her 
merrier, never dismayed, nor never thought that so 
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THE WATER OF SPEY 


much* to tx; in her that I And. She repented 
nothing, but (when the lords and others at Inverness 
came in the morning from the watch) that she was 
not a man, to know what life it was to lie all night m 
the fields, or to walk on the causeway with a jack and 
knapsack, a Glasgow buckler, and a broad sword. 

. . . His [Huntly’s] house is fair, and best furnished 
of any ... in the country ; his cheer is marvellous 
great ; his mind such as it ought to be towards his 
Sovereign. 

rThe Iasi senlencc is « ptoJ>os of a visit uiadt by Aigyll and 
Randolph to lluntly.] 


’ Randolph to Ctcil,/>om Ahexicen, Sc|)lcnil)ci 24. 

When he [Huntly] understood that the Queen had 
caused the captain of the Castle of Inverness to lie 
hanged, and committed the others to prison, he 
thought there was no other way with him but to 
execute his former dcterininalion or be utterly un- 
done. Therefore he assembled such force as he 
could make, and committed them to the care of hi.s 
son, John Gordon, purposing to have met the Queen 
at her return homeward at the water of Spey, a place 
where good advantage might have been had. The 
Queen (being adverti.sed of their purpose), by the 
advice of her Council, assembled, of those they call 
Highlaifdmcn and other, above 2000, and so in- 
creased as she rode that at the passage of ,the water 
they were above 5000. As she rode forwai'd diverse 

* So the “ Calendar," but Chalmers, ill quoling, reads, pro- 
bably coriectly, " rtomach." 
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reports were brought . . . some said that there was 
not a man to be seen, which was nearest the truth, 
for when the night before there were in that wood 
1000 horse and foot, they had all departed, whereof 
the Queen had advertisement before she came to the 
Spey what desperate blows would not have been 
given, when every man should have fought in the 
sight of so noble a Queen and so many fair ladies 
. . . your honour can easily judge. . . That 
night (being Sunday) the (^)uccn came to a house of 
the Laird ot Hanke [Banff ?] . On Tuesday last 

she arrived at Old Alierdeen, preparing herself against 
her entry the next day into the new town, where she 
was lionourably received Avith spectacles, plays, inter- 
ludes, and others as they could best devise. . . They 

presented her ivith a cup of silver, double gilt, well 
wrought, with 500 crowns m it , wine, coals, and wax 
were sent in, as much as will serve her while she 
remains here. 

llnd. from Aberdeen, September 30. 

Since the Queen’s arrival at Aberdeen they have 
consulted how to reform this country. It was thought 
best to begin at the head, and that the Earl of Huntly 
shall either submit himself and deliver up his dis- 
obedient son, John Gordon, in whose name all these 
pageants have been ivrought, or utterly to use all 
force against him for the subverting of his house for 
ever. For this purpose she remains here a good 
space, and has levied 120 arquebusiers,. and sent to 
Lothian a*hd Fife for the Master of Lindsay, Grange, 
and Ormiston. Her purpose is to take the' two houses 
held against her, for which purpose she has a cannon 
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THE SKIRMISH AT CORRICHIE 


within sixteen miles all leady, and other pieces there 
are in this town sufficient. 

Ibui. Maitland of Let/ungton to Cecil from 
Aberdeen, October i. 

The Earl of Huntly will plead not guilty, and 
seems to charge the youth and folly of his children 
with whatever is amiss. If any fault be his, it may 
be thought to have proceeded from too great sim- 
plicity rather than any craft or malice, especially by 
So many as have had experience of how he has always 
been accustomed to deal. 

Ibid. Ramiolfh to Cecil Jrom Aberdeen, October 28 

Huntly having assembled 700 persons, marched 
towards Aberdeen to apprehend the Queen and do 
with the rest at his will. She sent forth a sufficient 
number against him before he came to the town, so 
that this day the Earls of Murray, Athol, Morton, 
and 2000 others marched to the place where he was 
encamped, about twelve miles from hence J[viz. 
Corrichie], and environed him, so that after some 
defence he yielded himself, as did John Gordon and 
another son named Adam Gordon, seventeen years 
of age, who are btought into this town alive, but the 
Earl himself, after he was taken, without either blow 
or strike, being set on horseback before him that was 
his taker, suddenly falleth from his horse s^rk 'dead, 
without word, that he ever spake, after that he was 
upon horseback. 
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Ihid. Randolph to Cecil from Aberdeen, November 2. 

After Huntly was brought into this town it was 
consulted what should be done with his corpse. 
Some thought he should be buried, and nothing else 
done j others that he should be beheaded ; the last 
was that his bowels should be taken out and the body 
reserved until Parliament, that there he might be coi)- 
victed of treason, m which mind they remain. John 
Gordon confessed all and lays the fault on his father. 
He is not yet condemned, but doubtless will not 
escape. 

Randolph to Cectlfrom Edtnbuigh, November 18. 

Keith's Hidory, \u 1 11, p. 175. 

After the defeat of the Earl of Huntly consultation 
was had what should become of his body; it was 
resolved that it should lie kept till the Parliament, 
that, according unto the order, judgment might be 
given against him in the three estates. His son, 
John Gordon, within three days after was Ixheaded 
in Aberdeen, and execution done upon certain others 
thatjwere taken at the same time. 

Lethtngton to Cecil jrovi Dundee, November 14. 

Keith’s History, vol. 11. p. 182. 

I am sorry that the soil of my native country did 
ever produce so unnatural a subject as the Earl of 
Huntly hath proved in the end against his sovereign, 
being a princess so gentle and benign, and whose 
behaviour hath been always sudi towards all her 
subjects, and every one in particular, that wonder is 

c 
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it that any could be found so ungracious as once to 
think evil against her. ... I have heard it whispered 
that in this late storm of yours [Elizabeth’s illness] a 
device was intended there to prefer some other in 
the succession to my mistress, which I cannot think 
to be true, seeing none is ngore worthy for all re- 
spects, nor hath so good a title. If her religion hath 
moved anything, seeing her behaviour such toward 
these that be of the religion within her own realm, 
yea, and the religion itself, which is a great deal more 
increased since she came home than it was before, 
I see no reason why those that he zealous of religion 
should suspect her. 


1663.— 88th Kay. The Sentenoe on the Eorl’a Body. 

Rutland MSS at Bfhmr, qmted m the Marqueis of 
Ilunthh Annah of Aboy nr, pp 467-468. 

The coffin was set upright, as if the Earl stood 
upon his feet, and upon it a piece of good black 
cloth with his arms fast pinned. His accusation 
being read, his proctor answering for him, as if him- 
self had been alive, the inquest w'as empanelled. The 
verdict was given that he vi-as found guilty, and judg- 
ment given thereupon as by the law is accustomed. 
Immediately hereupon the good black cloth that 
hung over the coffin was taken away, and in its place 
a worse hanged on, the arms torn in pieces in sight 
of the people, and likewise struck out of the herald’s 
book. 
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1668.>-a8nd Fabniftiy. The Death of OhAtalar. 

Laing'i Knox, vol. ii. pp. 367-369. 

[Ch&telar, a musician and poet, had been in the suite of 
d’AmvilIe, who accompanied Mary to Scotland. He addressed 
poems to the Queen, who received them graciously, and replied 
to them. He went home with his master, but returned to 
Scotland in 1562, and became one of the Queen’s favourite 
attendants.] 

Amongst the minions of the court there was one 
named Monsieur Chatclar, a Frenchman, that at that 
tine passed all others m credit with the Queen. In 
dancing of the Purpose (so term they that dance, 
in the which man and woman talk secretly . . .) in 
this dance, the Queen chose Chatelar, and C'hatelar 
took the Queen. Chatelar had the best dress. All 
this winter, Chatelar was so familiar in the Queen’s 
cabinet, early and late, that scarcely could any of the 
nobility have access unto her. The Queen would lie 
upon (^hatelar’s shoulder, and sometimes privily she 
i^Ould steal a kiss of his neck And all this was 
honest enough , for it was the gentle entreatment of 
a stranger. But the familiarity was so great, that 
upon a night, he privily did convoy himself under 
the Queen’s bed; but being espied, he was corn- 
manded away. The bruit [report] arising, the Queen 
called the Earl of Murray, and bursting into a 
womanly afiection, charged him, that, as he loved 
her, he should slay Chatelar^ and let him never speak 
a word. *The other at first made promise so to 
do . . . but returned and fell upon his knees before 
the Queen and said : Madam, I beseech your Grace 
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cause not me to take the blood of this man upon 
me; your Grace has entreated him so familiarly 
before, that you have offended all your nobility ; and 
now, if he shall be secretly slain at your own com- 
mandment, what shall the world judge of it ? I shall 
bring him to the presence of justice, and let him 
suffer by law according to his deserving. Oh,*’ said 
the Queen, “ you will never let him speak.” I shall do 
(said he), madam, what in me heth to save your honour. 

Poor Chatclar was brought back from Kinghorn to 
St. Andrews, examined, put to an assize, and so 
beheaded, the 22nd day of P'ebruary, 1563. He 
begged license to write to France the cause of his 
death, which, said he, in his tongue was. Pour estre 
trouve en lieu trap :,uspect; that is, Because I was 
found in a place too much suspected. At the place 
of execution, when he saw that there was no remedy 
but death, he made a godly confession, and granted 
that his declining from the truth of Goi and follow- 
ing of vanity and impiety, was justly recompensed 
upon him. But in the end he concluded, looking 
unto the heavens, with these words, O cruel dame! 
that is, cruel mistress! What that complaint im- 
ported, lovers may divine. And so received Chatelar 
the reward of his dancing, for he lost his head, that 
his tongue should not utter the secrets of our Quefen. 
Deliver ms, O Ijord, from the rage of such inordinate 
rulers. 

The Fam|j|^eC.1^e8. 

Ktte*, voL ii. f«p. 369-70. 

The year of God 1563, there was an universal 
dearth ia Scotland. But in the northland, where, 
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the harvest before, the Queen had travelled, thete 
was an extreme Ciinine, in the which many died ih 
that country. The dearth was great over al^ but 
the famine was principally there. The boll of wheat 
gave six pounds; the boll of here, six merits and 
a half; the boll of meal, four merles; the boll of 
oats, fifty shillings; an ox to draw in the plough, 
twenty merks; a wether, thirty shillings. And so 
all things appertaining to the sustentation of man, 
in triple and more exceeded their accustomed prices. 
And so did God, according to the threatening of his 
law, punish the idolatry of our wicked Queen, and 
our ingratitude, that suflered her to defile the land 
with that abomination again, that God so potently 
had purged, by the power of his word. For the 
riotous feasting, and excessive banqueting, used in 
Court and country, wheresoever that wicked woman 
repaired, provoked God to strike the staff of bread, 
and to give his malediction upon the fruits of the 
earth. But, O alas ' who looked, or yet looks to 
this very cause of all our calamities. 


1063 - The Meeting of Parliament. 

[.aing's Kftox, vol. 11. p. 381. 

Such stinking pride of women, as was seen at that 
Parliament^ was never seen before in Scotland. ITiree 
sundry days, the Queen rode to the Tolbooth ; the 
first ^y, she made a m|nted oration, and there 
might hffve been heard anvDn|8t her flatterers, " Vox 
Diana^ the Voice of a Godd& (for it could not be 
Dei) and not of a woman. God save that sweet 
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face Was there ever Orator spake so properly and 
so sweetly ? ” 

All things niislikmg the Preacher, they spake 
boldly against the targetting of their tailhes [t e the 
adornment of their robes with tassels], and against 
the rest of their vanity, which they affirmed should 
provoke God’s vengeance, not only against these 
foolish women, but against the whole realm 
Articles were presented, for orders to be taken for 
apparel, and for reformation of other enormities 
but all was winked at 

1668.— May or June Knox and the Queen 

/ tings Knox vol ii p 386 

[John Knox hid hve interview <> with the Queen, which are 
recorded in his ‘ History ’ Soon after Mary s arrival in Scot 
land, she sent for Knox and they discussed the religious con 
troversy and Knox s “ Blast against the monstrous Regiment of 
Women,” in which he had inscighed against female rule In the 
spring of 1562, the Queen sent for Knox, wlio had preached a 
sermon from the text, * And now, understand, O ye kings, 
and be learned, yt that judge the earth ” The Reformer gave 
a rdsunU of his sermon, and informed the Queen that he con 
sidered her uncles " enemies unto God, ’ and that “for mam 
tenance of their own pomp and worldly glory, they spare not to 
spill the blood of many innocents The third occasion was 
about a year later, at Lochleven, when the thesis was the rights 
of subjects to rebel, and ended with the threat, “Now, Madam, 
if ye shall deny your duty unto them, who especially crave, 
that ye punish malefactors, think ye to receive full obedience of 
them ? I fcar. Madam, ye shall npt ” The malefactors in 
quesUon were recusant Roman Catholics “ He^with she 
being somewhat offended, passed to her supper ” The inter 
view was resumed in the morning, but the conversation was 
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more amicable, Mary asking Knox’s help in reconciling the 
of Argyle to his wife, who was the Queen’s half sister. The fourth 
discussion, quoted below, u as <1 propoi of the proposals for Mary's 
marriage, which were the mam political theme of the year 1563. 
Knox had denounced any marriage with a Roman Cathobc In 
December of the same year, the Queen and the Reformer met 
again, Knox undergoing a judicial examination on a charge 
which amounted to incitement to rebel lie defended himself 
by a homily upon “ the in<.atiable cruelty of the Papists," and 
was found innocent b> the Council ] 

The Provost of Glencludan, Douglas by surname, 
of Drumlanark, was the man that gave the charge, 
tliat the said John should present himself before 
the Queen, which he did soon after dinner The 
Lord Ochiltree, and divers of the faithful, bare him 
company to the Abbey , but none passed in to the 
Queen with him in the cabinet, but John Erskine of 
Dun, then superintendent of Angus and Mearns. 

The Queen in a vehement fume began to cry out, 
that never Prince was used as she was “ I have (said 
she) borne with you in all your rigorous manner ol 
speaking, both against myself and against my uncles , 
yea, I have sought your favour by all possible means , 
I offered unto you presence and audience, whensoever 
It pleased you to admonish me, and yet I cannot be 
quit of you , I vow to God 1 shall be once revenged " 
And with these words scarce could Marnoch, her 
secret chamber boy, get napkins to hold her eyes 
dry, for the tears and the howling, besides womanly 
weeping, stayed her speech The said John did 
patiently abide all the first fume, and at opportunity 
answered, *‘True it is, Madam, your Grace and I 
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have been p, divers controversies, into the which I 
never perceived your Grace to be offended at me; 
but when it shall please God to deliver you from 
that bondage of darkness and error, wherein ye have 
been nourished, for the lack of true Doctrin% your 
Majesty will find the liberty of my tongue nothing 
oflfensive. Without the Preaching-place (Madam) I 
think few have occasion to be offended at me, and 
there (Madam) I am not master of myself, but must 
obey him who commands me to speak plain, and to 
flatter no flesh upon the face of the earth. . . 

" But what have you to do (said she) with my mar- 
riage ? Or, what are you within the Commonwealth?” 

“A subject born within the same (said he) Madam; 
and albeit I be neither Earl, Lord, nor Baron within 
it, yet hath God made me (how abject that ever I be 
in your eyes) a profitable and useful member within 
the same; yea. Madam, to me it appertaineth no 
less, to forewarn of such things as may hurt it, if I 
foresee them, than it doth to any one of the nobility ; 
for both my vocation and conscience craveth plainness 
of me ; and therj^ore (Madam) to yourself I say, that 
which I spake in public, whensoever the nobility of 
this realm shaU^ content, and consent, that you be 
subject to an'£la|rful husband, they do as much as 
in them sfjhiounce Christ, to banish the Truth, 

to betray til fi|}Mom of this realm, and perchance 
shall in the end^do small comfort to yourself.” 

At these wotds, howlmg was heard, and tears 
might have^|een seen in greater abundance than the 
matter required. John Erskine of Dun, a man of 
meek and gentle spirit, stood ' beside, and entreated 
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what he could to mitigate her anger, and gave unto 
her many pleasant' words, of her b^uty, of her excel- 
lency j and how that all the princes in Europe would 
be glad to seek her favours. But all that was to cast 
oil the flaming Are. The said John stood still, 
with^t any alteration of countenance, for a loi^ 
time, while that the Queen gave place to her inordl* 
nate passion ; and in the end he said, “ Madam, in 
God’s presence I speak, I never delighted in the 
weeping of any of God’s creatures; yea, I can 
scarcely well abidi' the tears of mine own boys, 
whom my own hands correct, much less can I 
rejoice in your Majesty’s weeping , But seeing I have 
offered unto you no just occasion to be offended, but 
have spoken the truth, as my vocation craves of me, 
I must sustain your Majesty’s tears, rather than I 
dare hurt my conscience, or betray the CommQjn- 
wealth by silence.” Herewith was ‘the Queen m^e 
offended, and commanded the said John to pass 
forth of the cabinet, and to abide further of hSr 
pleasure in the chamber 

The Laird of Dun tarried, and^ Lord John of 
Coldingham came into the cabinet and so 'they 
remained with her near the space of hour. The 
said John stood in the chamber, 1* one whom men 
had never seen (so were all afraid\ that the 

Lord Ochiltree l»re him company j 'll^d^erefore he 
began to make discourse with the Uidies, who were 
there sitting in all their gorgeous tipparel ; which 
when heaespied, he merrily said : *' Fairltadies, how 
pleasant were this lif<^,<^ yours, if it should ever 
abide; and then in the end, that we might pass to 
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Heaven with this gay gear [clothing] » But fy upon 
that knave Death, that will come whether we will or 
not , and when he hath laid on his arrest, then foul 
worms will be busy with this flesh, be it never so fair 
and so tender and the silly [weak] soul I fear shall 
be so feeble, that it can neither carry with it gold 
garnishing, targating [tassels] pearls, nor precious 
stones *' And by such means procured he the com- 
pany of women, and so passed the time till that the 
Laird of Dun willed him to depart to his house till 
new advertisement 

The Queen would have had the sentiment of the 
Lords of the Articles if that such manner of sptakmg 
deserved not punishment But she was counselled 
to desist , and so that storm quieted in appearance 
but never in the heart 


Mary’s Second Marriage 

[The prublcm of Miry s mirriat,t was ( ne of great difhculty 
Allusions to It occur in diplomatic correspondence immediately 
after the death of Francis II , ind it was constantly in men s 
minds The Scottish preachers and the Irotestant nobles 
objected to a union with a Roman Citholic prince [cf supra 
p 40) C alhenne de Medici w 10 was at the head of affairs 
in France, opposed the projected match with Don Carlos of 
Spain (p 43) Elizabeth of England found 1 difficulty in 
every proposal and was especially afraid of the union of Scot 
land with a foreign power As early as the spring of 1561 
Throckmorton warned Elizabeth that if she wished to prevent 
such a union, * she should make a jiarty in Scotland by enter 
laming a good number of the best there that all ^^nnees, per 
ceivmg her to have a great party m that realm, would not 
greatly seek upon a country so much it her devotion ’ {Fotetgn 
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CaUndgr, March 31, 1561) Ihe following extract! indicate 
the course of the controversy, and aim at presenting a connected 
survey of the negotiations ] 

kania pk to Ceitl front Edinburgh, December 17, 1561 
Keith s Hutory vol 11 p 124 

When my purpose falleth m of marriage, she saith 
that she will none, other husband but the Queen of 
Lngland He is right near about her that hath 
oftentimes heard her speak it I desire that it may 
lie in perfect neighliourhood, since it cannot be in 
perfect marriage 

1563 Augruat SO Inatruotions for Randolph 

Foreign Calendar 

He shall ilw i) s rest upon this argument, that 
neither Elizabeth nor Lngland can think any 
mighty Prince a meet husband for her, to continue 
the amity that now is with this realm 

Smtlh to the Ent,ltih Prny Council Jrom Ians 
Oclolerlj 1563 Foreign Calendar 

1 hey [Catherine de Medici and the Constable of 
h ranee] hold King Philii) a suspect neighbour But 
they most mislike the Spanish marnage with the 
Queen of Scots, which they hold to be concluded 
unto by the said Queen, taking it to be prejudicial to 
England and consequently to them 

[The ^xieiy about her marriage was supposed to be ine 
cause of an illness from which Marysufiered, in the end of 1563 
On December 13 Randolph wrote to Cecil that she ‘*kept her bed, 
being somewhat diseased of overmuch travail she took a night 
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or two Wore, danang to celebrate ber nativity. But/' he adds, 
“for two months the Queen has been divers times in great 
melancholies. Her grief is marvellous secret. She is not w^, 
and weeps when there is little appearance of occasion." Eight 
days later, he mentions that “ the Queen’s illness daily increaseth. 
Her pain is in her right side. . . . .Some think that the cause 
of the Queen’s sickness is that she utterly despairs of the mar- 
riage of any of those she looked for, as well that neither they 
abroad are very hasty, nor hei subjects at home very willing 
those ways On the 31st he had an interview with her “ in her 
chamber, beside ladies and gentlemen, herself in bed.” He 
told htr that Elizabeth “ could in no jioint alter her former 
advice, which was that it could not be expedient for her country, 
nor fit for herself, to match in any of those houses, when appear- 
ance is that dissension may grow, and enmity to be nourished, 
as Wore time has been.” Mary summoned the Earl of Argyll, 
and told him that Randolph would have her marry in England. 
He asked if “ the Queen of England were become a man ? ” “Who 
IS there in that country (said she) to whom he [Argyll] would 
wish her?” lie said, “ To whom she could like liest.” “That 
would not please the Duke ” [of Chatelherault], said she. “ If it 
please God, and is good for the country," said he, “what reck 
who were displeased?” {^Foreign Calendar, December 13, zi, 
and 31, 1563). Leicester was the husband .suggested by Queen 
ElizaWh, and, during 1564, it became evident that either he 
or Damley would be the Queen’s choice.] 

Randolph to Cecil, fiom Edinburgh, March 20, 1564. 

Foreign Calendar , 

What troubles have risen in this country for reli- 
gion, your Honour knoweth. AU things are now 
grown into such a liberty, and her Grace taken unto 
herself such a will to do therein what she list, that of 
late, contrary to her own ordinances, as great num- 
bers have repaired to her chapel to hear mass, as 
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sometimes come to the common churches to the 
sermon. To have her mind altered for this freedom, 
that she desireth to have all men live as th^ like, 
she can hardly be brought, and thinketh it too great 
a subjection for her, being a prince in her own 
country, to have her will broken therein. The sub- 
jects who desire to live in the true fear and wor- 
shipping of God, offer rather their lives again to be 
sacrificed, than that they would suffer such abomina- 
tion, yea, almost permit herself to enjoy her nnass, 
which is now more plainly and openly spoken against 
by the preachers, than ever was the Pope of Rome. 

. . . Above all the rest, this is it that is feared that 
will be the breach of ail good accord and quietness 
of this estate, though the rest be borne with, that is, 
if she match herself with a Papist, by whom she may 
be fortified to her intent 

k'trkaldy of Giange to Randolph, from St, Johnston's [Arf/i], 
April 30, 1 564 iMin^s Knox, vol. vu p. 539, 

The Earl of Lennox will obtain license to come 
home and speak with the Queen. Her meaning 
therein is not known, but some suspects she will at 
length be persuaded to favour his son. 

[The Earl of Lennox had entered into negotiations with 
Henry VIII., in 1544, to deliver over to England certain 
.Scottish castles, and to promote the marriage of Mary to Prince 
Edward. Sentence of forfeiture was passed against him by the 
Scottish Parliament on ist October 1545. His treachery had 
received its reward in the shape of an alliance with Ma i glial , 
doubter of the Earl of Angus and Margaret Tudor, widow of 
James IV. {cf. Table, App. A.). Their eldest son was Lord 
Damley.] 
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Am* to Randolph from Edtuiurgh, May 3, 1564 
Latng s Knox, vo\ vi , p 541 

The Earl of Lennox's servant is familiar in Court, 
and it IS supposed that it is not without know- 
ledge, yea, and labour, of your Court Some in the 
country look for the lady [Quetn Mary] and the 
young Earl [Darnley] ere it lie long It is whispered 
to me that licence is all ready procured for their 
[Lennox and Danley’s] hithereoming God’s pro 
vidence is inscrutable to man, before the issue of 
such things as are kept close for a season in his 
counsel But, to be plain with >ou that journey 
and progress I like not 

Queen Elizabeth and Sir Jamee Melville 

[Sir James Melville was sent as ambassador from the Queen of 
Scots to the Queen of Fngland to advance negotiations for 
Marys marriage and to discos ei if possible Elizabeth s real 
meaning ] 

Septemliei 28 1564 MchtlU Memom, pp 115 128 
{hannatyni CM ) 

The next morning Master Lattoun and Master 
Randolph, late agent for the Queen of England in 
Scotland, came to m> lodging to convoy me to her 
Majesty, who was, la they said, already in the gar 
den I found her Majesty pacing in an alley 
She inquired if the Queen had sent any answer 
anent the proposition of a marriage made to her by 
Master Randolph I answered, as I was instructed, 
that the Queen thought little or nothing thereof, but 
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looked for the meeting of some Commissioners upon 
the borders, with my Lord of Murray and the secre- 
tary, Lethington, to confer and treat upon all such 
matters of greatest importance. ... So seeing that 
your Majesties cannot so soon find the opportunity 
of meeting, so much desired between yourselves . . . 
the Queen, my mistress . . is in hope that your 

Majesty will send my Lord of Bedford and my Lord 
Robert Dudley. She said that it appeared that 1 
made but small account of my Lord Robert, seeing that 
I named the Earl of Bedford before him , but, or it 
were long, she should make him a greater earl, and 
that I should see it done before my returning home ; 
for she esteemed him as her brother and best friend, 
whom she should have married herself, if ever she 
had been minded to take a husband. . . . And to 
cause the Queen, my mistress, to think the more of 
him, 1 was required to stay till I had seen him made 
Earl of Leicester and Baron of Denbigh, with great 
solemnity at Westminster, herself helping to put on 
his ceremonial, he sitting upon his knees before her, 
keeping a great gravity and discreet behaviour. But 
she could not refrain from putting her hand in his 
neck to kittle [tickle] him smilingly, the French 
Ambassador and I standing beside her. Then she 
asked me how 1 liked of him. I said, as he was a 
worthy subject, he was happy that had encountered 
a princess that could discern and reward good 
service. “ Yet," she said, “ ye like better of yonder 
long lad,*^ pointing towards my Lord Damley, who, 
as nearest prince of the blood, bore the sword of 
honour that day before her. My answer again was, 
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that no woman of spirit could make choice of such a 
man, that was liker a woman than a man; for he 
was very lusty, beardless, and lady-faced. I had no 
will that she should think that I liked of him, or had 
any eye or dealing that way : albeit 1 had a secret 
charge to deal with his mother, my Lady Lennox, to 
purchase leave for him to pass in Scotland, where his 
father was already, that he n^|ht see the country and 
convoy the Earl, his father, back again to England. 

Now the said Queen was determined to treat with 
die Queen, my sovereign, fir^ anent her marrh^ 
with the Earl of l..eicestcr, and for that effect pro- 
misedtto send commissioners unto the borders. In 
the meantime I ^as favourably and familiarly used ; 
fi>r during nine days that I remained at Court, her 
Majesty pleased to confer with me every day, and 
sometimes thnee upon a day, to wit, afore noon, 
after noon, and after supper. Sometimes she would 
say, that since she could not meet with the Queen, 
her good sister herself, to confer familiarly with her, 
that she should open a good part of her inward mind 
unto me, that I might show it again unto the Queen ; 
and said that she was not so offended at the Queen’s 
angry letter as for that she seemed to disdain so far 
the marriage with my Lord of Leicester, which she 
had caused Master Randolph propose unto her. I 
said that it might be he had teached something 
thereof to my Lord of Murray and Lethington, but 
that he had not proposed the matter directly unto 
heiaelf; and that as well her Majesty, as (hey that 
were hn most familiar counsellors, could conjecture 
nothing thereupon but delays and drifting of time. 
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anent the declaring of her to be the second person 
[f.r., the next in succession to the throne of England] 
which would try at the meeting of commissioners 
above specified. She said again that the trial and 
declaration thereof would be hasted forward, accord- 
ing to the Queen’s good behaviour, and applying to 
her [Elizabeth’s] pleasure and advice in her marriage ; 
and seeing the matter discerning the said declaration 
was so weighty, she had ordained some of the best 
lawyers in England diligently to search out who had 
dte best right, which ^he would wish should be haft 
dear sister rather than any other. I said I yu 
assured that her Majesty [Mary] was both of 
doubt hereof, and would rather sflb should m 
dared than any other . . She said that she wjlk 
never minded to marry, except she were compellaf 
by the Queen, her sister’s, hard behaviour towards 
her, in doing by [beyond] her counsel, as said is. 1 
said : “ Madam, yc need not tell me that ; I know 
your stately stomach , ye think if ye were married, ye 
would be but Queen of England, and now ye are 
King and Queen both , ye may not suffer a com- 
mander.” 

She appeared to be so affectioned to the Queen 
her good sister, that she had a great desire to see 
her: and because their desired meeting could not 
be hastily brought to pass, she delighted oft to 
look upon her picture, and took me in to her bed 
chamber, and opened a little lettroun [cabinet] 
wherein nrere divers little pictures wrapped within 
paper, and written upon the paper, t^r names 
with her own hand. Upon the first that she took 

D 
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up was written, “ My lord’s picture.” I held the 
candle and pressed to see my- lord’s [Leicester’s] 
picture. Albeit she was loth to let me see it, at 
length I by importunity obtained the sight thereof, 
and asked the same to carry home with me unto the 
Queen, which she refused, alleging she had but that 
one of his. I said again, that she had the principal ; 
for he was at the furthest part of the chamber speak- 
ing with the secretary Cecil. Then she took out the 
Queen’s picture and kissed it , and I kissed her hand 
for the great love I saw she bore to the Queen. . . . 

. . . Her [Elizabeth’s] hair was redder than yellow, 
curled apparently of nature. Then she entered to 
discern what colour of hair was reported best, and 
inquired whether the Queen’s or her’s was best, and 
which of them two was fairest. I said, the fairness 
of them both was not their worst faults. But she 
was earnest with me to declare which of them I 
thought fairest. I said, she was the fairest Queen 
in England, and ours the fairest Queen in Scotland. 
Yet she was earnest I said they were both the 
fairest ladies of their courts, and that the Queen of 
England was whiter, but our Queen very lovesomc 
She inquired which of them was of highest stature. 
I said, our Queen. Then she said the Queen was 
over liigh, and that herself was neither over high or 
over low. Then she asked what sort of exercises 
she used, 1 said, that I was dispatched out of Scot- 
land, that the Queen was but new come back from 
the highland hunting; and when she had leisure 
from the affairs of her company, she read upon good 
books, the histories of divers countries, ^and some- 
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times would play upon lute and virginals. She sperit 
[asked] if she played well. I said, reasonably for a 
Queen. 

The same day after dinner, my Lord of Hunsden 
[Huntingdon] drew me up to a quiet gallery that I 
might hear some music, but he said he durst not 
avow it, where I might hear the Queen play upon 
the virginals. But after I had hearkened a while, 
I took by the tapestry that hung before the door of 
the chamber, and seeing her back was toward the 
door, 1 entered within the chamber and stood still 
at the door post, tind heard her play excellently well j 
hut she left off so soon as she turned her about and 
saw me, and came forwards seeming to strike me 
with her left hand, and to think shame ; alleging that 
she used not to play before men, but when she was 
solitary her alone, to eschew melancholy ; and askit 
how I came there. I said, as I was walking with 
my Lord of Hunsden, as we passed by the chamber 
door, I heard such melody, which ravished and drew 
me within the chamber I wist not how ; excusing my 
fault of homeliness, as being brought up in the Court 
of France, and was now willing to suffer what kind 
of punishment would please her lay upon me for 
offence. Then she sat down low upon a cushion, 
and I upon my knee beside her ; but she ggilNe me a 
cushion with her own hand to lay under* my knee, 
which I refused, but she compelled me; and called 
for my lady Stafford out of the next Chamber, for 
she was 'alone there. Then she asked whether the 
Queen or she played best. In that I gave her the 
praise. . . . She inquired at me whether she or the 
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Queen danced best I said, the Queen danced not 
so high or disposedly as she did. Then' again she 
wished that she might see the Queen at some con- 
venient place of meeting. I offered to convey her 
secretly in [to] Scotland by post, clothed like a page 
disguised, that she might see the Queen : as King 
James the 5 passed in France disguised, with his 
own ambassador, to see the Due of Vendome’s sister 
that should have lieen his wife, and how that her 
chamber should be kept, as though she were sick, 
in the meantime, and none to be privy thereto but 
my Lady Stafford, and one of the grooms of her cham- 
ber. She said, Alas * if she might do it - and seemed 
to like well such kind of language, and used all the 
means she could to cause me persuade the Queen of 
the great love that she bore unto her . . My Lord 
of Leicester liegan to purge himself of so proud a 
pretence as to marry so great a Queen, esteeming 
himself not worthy to deicht her shone [clean her 
shoes] alleging the invention of that proposition to 
have proceeded of Master Cecil his secret enemy. 
“ For if I should,” said he, “ have seemed to desire 
that marriage, 1 should have lost the favour of both 
the Queens,” praying me till excuse him unto the 
Queen. ... At my homecoming I found the Queen’s 
Majesty still in Edinburgh . . . she inquired whether 
I thought that Queen meant truly towards her as 
fwell inwardly in her heart as she appeared to do out- 
wardly by her speech. 1 said, in my judgment, that 
there was neither plain dealing nor upright 'meaning, 
but great dissimulation, emulation and fear that her 
princely qualities should over soon chase her out, 
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and displace her from the kingdom ; as having akeady 
hindered her [Mary^s] marriage with the ArcMuke 
Charles of Austria, and now offering unto her my 
Lord of Leicester, whom she would be as loth as then 
to want. Then the Queen gave me her hand, that 
she should never marry the new-made earl; albeit 
shortly while after, my Lord of Murray and Bedford 
met beside Berwick to treat upon the marriage with 
Leicester. . The Queen of England began to fear 
and suspect that the said marriage might perchance 
take effect. And therefore my Lord Darnley obtained 
the rather, license to come into Scotland, who was a 
luaty youth, in hope that he should prevail being 
present before Leicester that was absent. Which 
license wa.s obtained of the means of the secretary 
Cecil; not that he was minded that any of the 
marriages should take effect, but with such shifts 
and practices to hold the Queen unmarried so long 
as he could 

Randolph, to Cecil from Edinburgh. Foi eit^t Calendar^ 
December 15, 1564. 

This parhanient, being only assembled 'for restoring 
Lennox, began upon Monday, and ended the Satur- 
day after. I'he third day the Queen came to the 
house, when she had an oration of her affection 
towards her subjects and the weal of her country, 
which moved her to show her favour towards Lennox, 
to restore him to his country, the rather for the suit 
of the Queen of England, whose desire to her was 
of no small moment, which words were duly re- 
hearsed. . . . 
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[The next development in the situation took the form of n 
correspondence between Murray and Lethington, and Cecil, on 
December 4, 1564. Randolph wrote to Cecil " that Murray and 
Lethington had concluded that amity with England is fittest,” 
and added, *' No man will be more acceptable to the people than 
the Lord Robert. There has been more thought of Lord Dam- 
ley before his father’s coming than is at present. The mother 
more feared a great deal than beloved.” The two Scottish lords 
had already written to Cecil, who leplied on the 16th, informing 
them that Elizabeth would never consent to their request, the 
establishment of Mary’s “title to be detlared by Parliament in 
the second place to the Queen,” but promising that she will 
cause inquisition to be made of iheir Sovereign’s right ; and as 
far ns shall stand with justice and her own surety, she will abase 
such titles as shall lie proved unjust and prejudicial to her 
sister’s interest;” and giving them warning “Let there not 
be found any intention to compass . . a kingdom and a crown, 

which, if it be sought for, may he sooner lost than got, and not 
being craved may be ns soon offered as reason can require ’ 
To this Murray and Lethington replied on the 24th, asking what 
Cecil meant by the words “ as shall stand with justice and her 
own surety,” for they “never meant anything prejudicial to 
the surety of Queen Elizalicth ,” stating that if Elizabeth “will 
nowise establish the succession of her crown,” the Leicester 
project must fall to the ground ; and urging Cecil to secrecy, 
for if it were discovered that they had “ meddled without her 
Majesty's knowledge, the opening thereof” would be the ruin 
of them both. (Foreign Calendar, 14th, i6th, and 24th Decem- 
ber 1564.) This epiiiode is of importance in connection with 
l^ary’s subsequent attitude to the Darnley marriage.] 

Queen Mary and Randolph. 

Randolph to Qttecn Ehtabeth^ fro^n Edinburgh, February 5, 
1565. Chalmeri's Queen Mary, vol. ii. pp. IS3-127. 

Her grace lodged in a merchant’s house ; her train 
were very few ; and there was small repair from any 
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part. Her will was, that for the time that I did 
tarry, I should dme and sup with her. Your 
Majesty was oftentimes dranken unto, by her, at 
dinners and suppers. Having, in this sort, continued 
with her grace, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, I 
thought it time to take occasion to utter unto her 
grace, that which last I received in command, from 
your Majesty, by Mr Secretary’s letter, which was to 
know her grace’s resolution touching those matters 
propounded, at Berwick, by my Lord of Bedford, 
and me, to my Lord of Murray and Lord of Leth- 
mgton. I had no sooner spoken these words, but 
she saith, “ I see now well that you are weary of 
th)*' company and treatment I sent for you to be 
merry and to sec how like a Bourgeois-wife I live, 
with my little troop ; and you will interrupt our 
pastime, with your great and grave matters. I pray 
you, Sir, if you be weary here, return home to Edin- 
burgh, and keep your gravity and great ambassage 
until the Queen come thither , for I assure you, ydu 
shall not get her here, nor I know not myself ¥^ere 
she is become. You see neither cloth of estate, nor 
such appearances, that you may think that there is a 
Queen here ; nor I would not that you should think 
that I am she, at St. Andrews, that I was at Edin- 
burgh.” I said that I was very sorry for that, fi||r 
that at Edinburgh, she said that she did love my 
mistress, the Queen’s majesty, better than any other, 
and now I marvelled how her mind was altered. It 
pleased her at this to be very merry, and called me 
by more names than were given me in my Christen- 
dom. At these merry conceits much good sport was 
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made. But well, Sir,*’ saith she, ** that whi^)^n 

1 apoke^in words shall be confirmed in writing 

You kdow how willing I am to follow her advice 
. . . and yet I can find in her no retolution nor 
deterinination. For nothing, I cannot be bound 
unto her . . . and therefore, this I say, and trust me 
I mean it, if your mistress will, as she hath said, use 
me as her natural born sister or daughter, I will take 
myself either as one or the other as she please, and 
will show no less readiness to oblige her, and honour 
her, than my mother, or eldest sister , but, if she will 
repute me always but as her neighbour Queen of 
Scots, how willing soever I be to live in amity and 
to maintain peace, yet she must not look for thsft at 
my hands, that otherwise I would, or she desireth.” 
... I requested her Grace, humbly ... to let her 
mind be known, how well she liked of the suit of my 
Lord Robert, Earl of Leicester, that might be able 
somewhat to say or write touching that matter, unto 
j|rour Majesty. “ My mind towards him is such as it 
ought to be of a very noble man, as 1 hear say by 
very many, and such one as the Queen, your mistress, 
my good sister, doth so well like to be her husband, 
if he were not her subject, ought not to mislike me to 
be mine. Marry, what 1 shall do, it lieth in your 
mistress’s will, who shall wholly guide me and rule 
me.” I made myself not well to understand these 
words, because T would have the better hold of them, 
reoeated the self same words eiiEain. 
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1668 —Feb. IT-Oot 83 The Damley Marriage 
and the Murray Rebellion. 

Melville'^ Memoirs, p 134 
[It was now becoming evident that Mary was to marry Lord 
Damley. Her resolution gave great ofTcnce, not only to Queen 
Ebzaheth, but to the Farl of Murray, and some other Scottish 
nobles, who raised a lebelhon, commonly called the "Run 
about Chase *’ The matter is somewhat mysterious , there are 
as the reader will observe, allegations of two conspiracies — one 
against Murray by Damley, and another against Mary and 
Damley by Murray 1 he evidence is not decisive 1 

I have said already how that my Lord Damley wras 
advised to suit license to come into Scotland, who at 
his first coming found the Queen in the Wemyss, 
making her progress through Fife Her Majesty 
took well with him, and said that he was the lustiest 
and best proportioned long [tall] man that she had 
seen, for he was of high stature, long and small, even 
and upright, well instructed from his youth in all 
honest and comely exercises And after he had 
hanted [frequented] a while in Court, he proposed 
marriage to her Majesty , which she took in evil part 
at the first, as she told me that same day herself, and 
how she had refused the ring which he then offered 
unto her, when I took occasion, as I had begun, 
to speak in his favour, that their marnage would put 
out of doubt their title to the succession I cannot 
tell how he fell in acquaintance with Seigneur David 
[Rizzio], but he also was his great friend at the 
Queen's hand, so that her Majesty took aye the 
longer the better liking of him, and at length deter- 
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mined to marry him. Which being known unto 
Queen Elizabeth, she sent and charged him to 
return ; and also sent her ambassador, Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, into Scotland, both to dissuade the 
Queen to marry him, and in case the Queen would 
not follow her advice in her marriage, to persuade 
the lords and so many as were of her religion to with- 
stand the said marriage, unless the Lord Darnley 
would promise and subscribe to abide at the religion 
reformed, which he had plainly professed in England. 
The Queen again perceiving the Queen of England’s 
earnest opposition to all the marriages that were 
offered unto her, thought not meet to delay any 
longer her marriage. But my Lord Duke of ChEtelher* 
aull, my Lords of Argyll, Murray, Glencairn, Rothes, 
and divers others, lords and barons, withstood the said 
marriage , who after they had made a mind to take 
the Lord Darnley, in the Queen’s company, at the 
raid of Beath, and to have sent him into England, as 
they alleged — I wot not what was in their mind, but 
it was an evil-favoured enterprize, wherein the Queen 
was in great danger other than [that of] keeping or 
heartbreaking , and as they that had failed of their 
foolish enterprize, took on plainly their arms of 
rebellion, her Majesty again convened forces against 
them, and chased them here and there till at length 
they were compelled to flee into England for refuge, 
to her that had promised by her aml^ssadors to wear 
her crown in their defence, in case they were driven 
to any strait for their opposition unto the said 
marriage. Which was all denied at their coming 
to seek help; and when they sent up my Lord of 
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Murray to that Queen, the rest abiding at Newcastle, 
he'tx>uld obtain nothing but disdain and scorn; till 
at length he and the Abbot of Kilwinning, his com- 
panion in that message, were persuaded to come and 
confess unto the Queen upon their knees, and that 
in presence of the ambassadors of France and Spain, 
that her Majesty had never moved them to that 
opposition and resistance against their Queen’s 
marriage. . . . Unto my Lord of Murray and his 
marrow«‘[comrade] she said, “ Now you have told the 
truth; for I nor none in my name stirred you up 
against your Queen ; for your abominable treason 
might serve for example, to move my own subjects to 
rebel against me. Therefore pack you out of my 
presence ; ye are but unworthy traitors.” 

1666.-April 20 Mary’s Festivities. 

Randolph to Cecil. Foreign Calendar, 1565 . 

Greater triumphs there never were in time of 
Popery than were this Easter at the resurrection and 
at her high mass. Organs were wont to be the 
common music. She wanted now neither trumpet, 
drum, nor hfe, bagpipe nor tabor. . . . Upon Mon- 
day she and divers of her women apparelled them- 
selves like burgesses' wives, went upon their feet up 
and down the town, and of every man they met they 
took some pledge for money towards the banquet ; and 
in the lodging where the writer was accustomed to lodge 
was die dinner prepared, at which she was herself, with 
the wonder and gazing of men, women, and children. 

[Thii celebration of Easter is intpdktant as being a fiuitor in 
the growth of Protestant dislike of ^ Damley marriage.] 
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Randolfk to Coal from EdtniurgA, July 2, 156$ {daU tff 
of l€tter\ KatEs Hittory^ vol. ii. p. 30a 

I wrote that there was a convention appointed at 
St. Johnstone [Perth] the 22 nd of this instant [i.r. 
June], to which there were specially named these, the 
Duke, Earls Argyll, Murray, Morton, and Glencairn ; 
only Morton came ; the other some tafried at their 
houses, as the Duke, and Earl of Murray ; other as 
Argyll and Glencairn came to Edinburgh the^a)%h to 
the Convention [General Assembly] of the Protestants 
there. With this her Grace is greatly offended, and 
layeth the whole fault hereof to the Earl of MUrray 
and Argyll, which both had come to St. Johnstone, 
but that my Lord of Murray was assuredly advertised 
that it was intended that he should be slain there. 

. . With my Lord of Murray I have lately spoken ; 
he is grieved to see these extreme follies in his 
sovereign ; he lamenteth the state of this country 
that tendeth to utter ruin; he feareth that the 
nobility shall be forced to assemble themselves 
together, to do her honour and reverence as. they 
are in duty bound, but to provide for the State that 
it do not utterly perish. . . . The Duke, the Earl of 
Argyll, and he concur in this device ; many other are 
like to join with them in the same ; what will ensue 
let wise men judge. . . . The less comfort that this 
Queen be put in, that the Queen’s majesty will allow of 
her doings, the.sooner shall her Majesty bring that to 
pass here that she most desiieth, and more at her 
Majesty’s devotion than at this time she hath, there 
were never in Sco(^toid< Some that already have 
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heard of my Ladle’s Grace [Lady Lennox’s] im- 
prisonment like very well thereof, and wish to the 
father and son to keep her company. The question 
hath been asked me. Whether if they were delivered 
us into Berwick, we would receive them ? I answered 
that we could nor would not refuse our own, in what 
sort soever they come unto us 

Randolph to Cecil f tom Ldinbuigh, July 4 
Ibid vol. u. p. 309 

H^on Saturday her (rrace came . . to St. John 

4ton, where word was brought her that the Earl of 
Argyll and Earl of Murray had assembled many of 
their friends and servants, and intended to take her 
and the Lord Darnley nding between that town and 
the Lord of Livingstone’s house, and to have carried 
the Queen’s Grace to St. Andrews, and the Lord 
Darnley to Castle CampiKill, a house of the Earl of 
Argyll. . , . She took her horse by five of the clock 
in the morning, and rode with great speed, having 
only three women in her train, until she came to the 
Queen’s Ferry, passing through a little town called 
Kinross, hard by Lochleven, where my Lord of 
Murray was in a house in the loch with his mother 
and the Laird of Lochleven, his brother, with a small 
number of his servants, having been sick of a flux not 
four days before, intending for all that to have met 
the Queen, and to have convoyed her as far as her 
Grace would give him leave; but hearing that her 
Grace was past that town three or four hours before 
that he looked for her, he remained still and went 
not forth. . . . 
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They [the two Earls] think it time to put to that 
remedy they can] they depend greatly upon the 
comfort received from the Queen’s majesty our 
sovereign ; they know that it as well tendeth to her 
Majesty’s surety for that which may ensure as the 
jiresent hurt and danger to themselves. Wherefore, 
having considered her Majesty’s friendly and godly 
offer to concur with them, and to assisV^ them, . . . 
as from subjects that sec how far the Sovereign is led 
by unadvised persons, from her duty to (!}Q(^ and 
care that she ought to have of the weal 
country, they most humbly desire the perfornuiBCe ol 
her Majesty’s promise. . . They are loth' so to 
charge her Majesty as to desire any number of men 
to lake their part, but that it will only please her 
Majesty to help them with such sums of money as 
for a time may be able to keep themselves together, 
be It that they determine to be wheresoever the 
Queen’s self is, or to remain in Edinburgh, where 
they may best put order unto all those grievous 
enormities . . . They think that if her Majesty 
would bestow only three thousand pounds sterling 
for this year, except some foreign force shall be 
brought in against them. 

Arts of t/ie Prrvy Council of Scotland, July 12, 1565. 

For as much as divers evil disposed persons . . . 
wickedly and ungodly have pretended by untrue 
rq^ts . . . that her Majesty had begun or intended 
to idtpede, stay, or molest any of them in using of 
thjj^ religion and conscience freely . . . ordains let- 
tetftb be direct to officers of the Queen’s Sheriff in 
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that part [respect], charging them to pass to the market 
crosses of all burghs of this realm, and other places 
needful, and there, by open proclamation, make 
publication of this her Majesty’s mind and meaning ; 
certifying and assuring all her good subjects, that M 
they, nor none of them, have hitherto been molested 
in the quiet using of their religion and conscience, so 
shall they not be unquieted in that behalf in any time 
to come j but behaving themselves honestly as good 
subjects shall find her Majesty their good princess, 
willing to do them justice, and to show them favour 
and clemency, but [without] innovation or alteration 
in any sort. 

Randolph to I cuedtr, from Edmlnugh^ July 31, 1565. 

Wrtght's Eltzedttifi, vol. 1. p. 199. 

I doubt not but your Lordship hath heard by 
such information as I have given from hence, what 
the present state of this country is, how this Queen 
IS now become a married wife, and her husband, the 
self same day of his marnagc, made a king. . . . ^ 
many discontented minds, so much misliking of the 
subjects to have these matters, ordered in this 
to brought to pass, I never heard of any marria^ 
. . . Thus they fear the overthrow of religion, the 
breach of amity with the Queen’s Majesty [Elizal^th], 
destruction of as many of the nobility as she hath 
misliking of, or that he to pick a quarrel unto. . . . 
Bet [Darnley] would now seem to be indifferent to 
boW the religions, she to use her mass, and he to 
come sometimes to the preaching. 

They were marked with all the solemnities of the 
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popish time, saving that he heard not the mass \ his 
speech and talk aigueth his mind, and yet would he 
fain seem to the world that he were of some religion. 
His words to all men i^inst whom he cduceiveth 
any displeasure, how unjust soever it be, so proud 
and spiteful, that rather he seemeth a monarch of the 
world than he that not long since we have seen and 
known the Lord Darnley. 

All honour that may be attributed unto any man 
by a wife, he hath it wholly and fully ... all digni> 
ties that she can indue him with are already given 
and granted. No man pleaseth her that contenteth 
not him, and what may I say more, she hath given 
over unto him her whole will, to be ruled and guided 
as himself best liketh. She can as much prevail with 
him in anything that is against his will, as your Lord- 
ship may with me to persuade that I should hang 
myself. . . . Upon Saturday ... at nine hours at 
night, by three heralds at sound of the trumpet he 
was proclaimed king. This was the night before the 
marriage. This day, Monday, at twelve of the dock, 
the Lords, all that were in this town, were present at 
the proclaiming of him again, when no man said so 
much as Amen, saving his father, that cried out aloud, 
“ God save his Grace ! ” 

The manner of the marriage was of this sort^ 
Upon Sunday, in the morning, between five an^K 
six, she was conveyed by divers of her nobles 0 
the chapel. She had u^n her back the 
mourning gown of black, with the great wide 
ing hood, not unlike unto that which she wore'lihe 
doleful day of the burial of her husband. She was 
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led unto the Chapel by the Earls Lennox and Athole, 
and there she was left until her husband came, who 
was also conveyed by the same lords The ministers, 
two priests, did there receive them The banns are 
asked the third time, and an instrument taken by a 
notary that no man said against them, or alleged any 
cause why the marriage might not proceed. The 
words were spoken, the rings, which were three, the 
middle a nch diamond, were put upon her finger, 
they kneel together, and many prayers said over 
them. She carrieth out the . and he taketh a 
kiss, and leaveth her there and went to her chamber, 
whither in a space she followeth, and there being 
required, according to the solemnities, to cast off her 
care, and lay aside tho.se sorrowful garments, and 
give herself to a jileasanter life. After some pretty 
refusals, more I lx;lievc for manner sake than grief 
of heart, she suffereth them that stood by, every man 
that could approach to take out a pin, and so being 
committed to her ladies changed her garments. 

Cecil to Sir Thomas. Smith, Jrom fVi/ulsor, August 21, 
1565 Wright's Elizabeth, vol. 1. p. 206. 

Mr. J'omworth was sent to the Queen of Scots 
upon this occasion, che Scottish Queen hath sent 
twice hither to require the Queen’s Majesty to declare 
for what causes she did mislike of this marriage, 
offering also to satisfy the same. In the meantime 
troubles arise there betwixt her and tfie Earl of 
Murray and others being friendly to the warm amity 
of the realm, whereunto for sundry respects it seemeth 
* Word illegible. 
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convenient for us to regard. The Duke [of Chfitel- 
herault], the Earls of Argyll, Murray, and Rothes, 
with sundry Barons, are joined together not to allow 
of the marriage, otherwise than to have the religion 
established by law, but the Queen refuseth in this 
sort ; she will not suffer it to have the force of law, 
but of permission to every man to live according to 
his conscience. And herewith she retained a great 
number of Protestants from associating openly with 
the other. She hath sent for the Earl Murray, but 
the mistrust is so far entered on both sides, that I 
think it will fall to an evil end, for she hath put the 
barl of Murray to the horn [i.r. outlawed] and pro- 
hibited all persons to aid him Nevertheless, the 
Duke, the Earls of Argyll and Rothes arc together 
with him. We shall hear by Mr. Tomworth what is 
most likely to follow. 

Keguler of th, Pnvy Cornu il, Decemlicsr l, 1565. 

The which day, in jiresence of the King and 
Queen’s Majesties and Lords of Secret Council, com- 
peared Master John Spence of Condy, advocate to 
their Highnesses, and exponed how' at their Majesties’ 
command he had libelled summonses of treason 
against Archibald, Earl of Argyll, James, Earl of 
Murray, Alexander, Earl of Glencairn, Andrew, Earl 
of Rothes, Andrew, Lord Ochiltree, Rolxjrt, Lord 
Boyd, and divers others, — to compear in the next 
Parliament, to begin the fourth day of February next 
to come, to hear them decerned to have incurred the 
crime of lese tnajestie^ and to have lost and forfeited 
life, lands, and goods. . . . But because there were 
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divers of the said persons outwith the realm ... it 
behoved them be summoned by open proclamation 
at the Market Cross of Edinburgh, and other Crosses 
next adjacent according to the common law; and 
thereupon desired a declaration and determination of 
their Majesties and Lords forsaid. The whiph being 
reasoned with good delilieration and advisemml, their 
Majesties and Lordships hnd and declare that the 
said persons being summoned in manner above speci- 
fied, the execution is as sufficient in all respects as if 
the same summonses were execute upon them per- 
sonally or at their dwelling places. 


Murray’s Beception by Elizabeth. 

Kno\\ Contmuator p. 2O0), Latn^i 
K»o\^ \ol II p 513 

By means of the French Ambassador, called Mon- 
sieur De Four, his true friend, he [Murray] obtained 
audience. The Queen, with a fair countenance, de- 
manded “how he, being a rebel to her Sister of 
Scotland, durst take the boldness upon him to come 
within her realm ? ” These, and the like words got 
he, instead of the good and courteous entertainment 
expected. Finally, after private discourse, the Am- 
bassador being absent, she refused to give the Lords 
any support, denying plainly that ever she had pro- 
mised any such thing as to support them, saying, 
“ She never meant any such thing in that way ; ” 
albeit her greatest familiars knew the contrary. In 
the end the Earl of Murray said to her, “Madam, 
whatsoever thing your Majesty meant ip ydUr heart. 
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we are thereof ignorant; but this much we know 
assuredly, that we had lately faithful promises of aid 
and support by your Ambassador and familiar servants, 
in your name , and further, we have your own hand- 
writing, confirming the said promises.” And after- 
ward h^ook his leave, «and came northward from 
London towards Newcastle. After the Earl of Murray 
his departure from the Court the Queen sent them 
some aid, and writ unto the Queen of Scotland in 
their favour, whether she had promised it in private 
to the Earl of Murray, or whether she repented her 
of the harsh reception of the Earl of Murray. 

I'lhiB account of KIi7alieth's interview with Murray should be 
compared with that given by Melville (p. 60) | 

Kary’s Belationa with her Huabaiid. 

Randolph to LKil,Jtom January 16, 1566. 

IVrtghls J’hzaheth, vol. i. p, 216. 

This court of long time hath been very quiet, 
small resort of any, and many of those that come 
but slenderly welcome for the great and importunate 
suit made by them for my Lord of Murray and the 
rest, who by no means can find any favour at her 
Grace’s hands, in so much that Robert Melville hath 
received for resolute answer that let the Queen of 
England do for them what she will, they shall never 
live in Scotland and she together. . 

I cannot tell what mislikings of late there hath 
been between her Grace and her husband ; he presses 
eamesdy^for the matrimonial crown, which she is 
loth ha^ly to grant, but willing to keqp somewhat 
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in store until she know how well he is worthy to 
enjoy such a sovereignity, and therefore it is thought 
that the Parliament for a time shall be deferred, but 
hereof I can write no certainty. 

Randolph to Ceett,from Edtnbntgh, February 7, 1 565. 

Wright\ Eltmbelhy vol. i. p. 219. 

There was a bond lately devised in which the late 
Pope, the Emperor, the King of Spain, the Duke of 
Savoy, with divers Princes of Italy and the Queen 
mother [of France] suspected to be of the same con- 
federacy, to maintain papistry throughout Christen- 
dom. This bond was sent out of France by Thornton, 
and is subscribed by this Queen. The copy whereof, 
remaining with her and the jirincipal, to be returned 
very shortly, as I hear, by Mr. Steven Wilson, a fit 
minister for such devilish devices If the copy hereof 
can be gotten, it shall l>e sent as conveniently I 


|The bond referred to is the Holy League. Cf f;//;a.] 

In this court divers contentions, quarrels, and 
debates; nothing so much sought as to maintain 
mischief and disorder. David [Rizzio] yet retaineth 
his place, not without heart grief to many that see 
their sovereign guided chiefly by such a fellow. 

Randolph to Cetil,Jiom Bcnvick, February 14, 1566. 

Steven ton’s Selertious^ 

I'here is a league concluded between the Kkiig jpf 
Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and divem iOdtpr 
princes, for the' overthrow of religion, yoUijMt 
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hear more by others, which is ca^)e to this Queen’s 
hands, but not yet confirmed. * 

Bedford and Randolph to Cecil, from Berwick, March 6, 1566. 

Tytlet j Nntory of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 3a 

Somewhat we are sure you have heard of divers 
discord and jars lietween this Queen and her husband, 
partly for that she hath refused him the crown matri- 
monial, partly for that he hath assured knowledge of 
such usage of herself as altogether is intolerable to 
be borne, which, if it were not over well known, we 
would both lx: verj' loath to think that it could be true. 
To take away this occasion of slander, he is himself 
determined to lx? at the apprehension and execution 
of him, whom lie is able manifestly to charge with 
the crime, and to have done him the most dishonour 
that can be to any man, much more being as he is. 
We need not more plainly to describe the person 
[Rizzio] You have heard of the man whom we 
mean of 

To come by the other thing which he desireth, 
which is the crown matrimonial, what is devised and 
concluded upon by him and the noblemen, you shall 
see by copies of the conditions between them and 
him, of which Mr. Randolph assureth me to have 
seen the principals, and taken the copies written with 
his own hand. 

The time of execution and performance of these 
mattera ik before the Parliament, as near as it is. To 
of theirs, there are privy in Scot- 
' Ai^ll, Morton, Boyd, Ruthven, and 
• In England these — Murray, Rdthes, 
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Grange, 'myself, and the writer hereof. If per- 
suasions to cause the Queen to yield to these matters 
do no good, they purpose to proceed we know not in 
what sort. If she be able to make any power at 
home, she shall be withstood, and herself kept from 
all other coun^ than her own nobility. If she seek 
any foreign support, the Queen’s Majesty, our 
sovereign, shall ^ sought, and sued unto to accept 
his and their defence, with offers reasonable to 
her Majesty’s contentment 


Agreement between Damley and the Barla of Vw- 
ray, Argyll, Qlenoaim, and Rothes, and Losds 
Boyd and Oohiltree. 

KutlKen's Felattott, Ed. of 1815. 

Articles, to be JulJilled by the lordb. 

T. The said earls, lords, and their complices, shall 
become, anif by the tenor hereof become true subjects, 
men and servants* to the noble and mighty Prince 
Henry, by the grace of God, King of Scotland, and 
husband to our sovereign lady , that they and all 
others that will do for them shall take a loyal and 
tni^>,part with the said noble Prince in all his actions, 
causes, and quarrels, against whomsoever, to the 
uttermost ol their power. . 

2. The said earls, lords, and their complices shall 
... by themselves and others that have voice in 
Parliament, consent, and by these presents do con- 
sent now as then, and then as now, to grant and 
give the crown matrimonial to the said noble Prince 
for all the days of his life. And if any person or 
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persons withsund or gainsay the same, the said earls, 
lords, and their complices shall take such part as ^ 
said noble Prince taketh, in whatsoever sort, for the 
obtaining of the said crown against all. . . . 

3. The said earls, lords, and their complices shall 
fortify and maintain the said noble Pilhce in his just 
title to the crown of Scotland, failing of succession of 
our sovereign lady 

4. As to the religion which was established by the 
Queen’s Majesty, our sovereign, shortly after her 
arrival in this realm they and every one of 
them shall maintain and fortify the same at their 
uttermost powers, by the help, supply, and main- 
tenance of the said noble Prince. 


Artxclem to be fulfilM by Darttley 

1. The said noble Prince shall do his good-will 
to obtain them one remission, if they Require the 
same, for all faults and crimes by-past, of whatsoever 
quality or condition they be. . 

2. We shall not suffer, by our good-wills, the 
foresaid lords and their complices to be called or 
accused in Parliament, nor suffer any forfeiture tQ^be 
laid against them. . . 

3. That the said earls, lords, and their complices, 
returning within the realm of Scotland, we shall 
suffer or permit them to use and enjoy all their lands, 
tacks, steadings, and benefices, that they or any of 
them had before their passage into Eng^nd. . . . 

4. As to the said earls, lords, and their complices’ 
religion, we are contented and consent that thqr use 
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the same, conform to the Queen's Majesty’s act 
and proclamation made thereupon, shortly after her 
Highness’s return out of France . 


Bond for Bizzio’a Murder— Ruth ven’ a Relation. 

Be it kend [known] to all men by these present 
letters : Wc, Henry, by the grace of God, King of 
Scotland, and husband to the Queen’s Majesty, for so 
much we having consideration of the gentle and good 
nature, with many other good qualities in her Majesty, 
we have thought pity, and also think it great con- 
science to us that are her husband, to suffer her to 
be abused or seduced by certain privy persons, wicked 
and ungodly . . . especially a stranger Italian called 
Davie . we have devised to take these privy 
persons, enemies to her Majesty, us, the nobility and 
commonwealth, to punish them according to their 
demerits, and in case of any difficulty, to cut them 
off immediately, and to t^e and slay them wherever 
It happeneth And because we cannot accomplish 
the same without the assistance of others, therefore 
have we drawn certain of our nobility, earls, lords, 
barons, freeholders, gentlemen, merchants, and crafts- 
men, to assist us in our enterprise, which cannot be 
finished without great hazard . . . We bind and 
oblige us, our heirs and successors, to the said earls, 
lords, bsfrOBS, gentlemen, freeholders, merchants, and 
craftsmen, 'their heirs and successors, that we shall 
accept the same feud upon us, and fortify and main- 
tain them at the uttermost of our power, and shall be 
friend to their friend, and enemy to their enemies. 
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and shall neither suffer them nor theirs to be molested 
nor troubled in their bodies, lands, goods, nor posses- 
sions so far as lieth in us. And if any person would 
take any of the said earls, lords, barons, gentlemen, 
freeholders, merchants, or craftsmen, for enterprising 
and assisting with us for the achieving of our purpose, 
because it may chance to be done in presence of the 
Queen’s majesty, or within her palace of Holyrood- 
house, we, by the word of a prince, shall accept and 
take the same on us now as then and then as now. 

. In witness whereof we have subscribed this with 
our own hand at Kdinlmrgh, the ist of March 1565 

1600.— April 2. Mary's Description of the Murder 
of Bazzio, in a letter to the Archbishop of Qlss* 
^w, her Ambassador in Pans. 

Kitth'\ History, \{) 1 . n. p. 411. 

Most Reverend leather, we greet you well. ... It 
IS not unknown to you how our Parliament was 
appointed to the lath of this instant month of March, 
to which these that were our rebels and fugitives in 
England were summoned to have heard themselves 
forfeited. The day thereof approaching, we required 
the King our husband to assist us in passing thereto, 
who, as we iire assured, being persuaded by our 
rebels that were fugitive, with the advice and fortifi- 
cation of the Earl of Morton, Lords Ruthven and 
Lindsay, their assisters and complices, who irere with 
us in company, by their suggestion refused to pass 
with us thereto, as we suppose because of his facility, 
and subtle means of the Lords foresaid, he conde- 
scended to advance the pretended religion published 
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here, to put the rebels in their rooms and possessions 
which thi^ had of before, and but [without] our know- 
ledge grant to them a remit of all their trespasses. . . . 
Upon the gth day of March instant, we being, at even 
about seven hours, in our cabinet at our supper, 
sociated with our sibtcr the Countess of Argyll, our 
brother the Commendator [lay Abbot] of Holyrood- 
house, Laird of Criech, Arthur Erskine, and certain 
others our domestic servitors, in quiet manner, 
especially by reason of our evil disposition, being 
counselled to sustain ourselves with flesh [in l.£nt], 
having also then passed almost to the end of seven 
months in our birth , the King our husband came to 
us in our cabinet, placed him lx:side us at our supper. 
The Earl of Morton and Lord Lindsay, with their 
assisters, clothed in warlike manner, to the number 
of eight score persons or thereby, kept and occupied 
the whole entry to our Palace of Holyrood-house. 
. . In that meantime, the Lord Ruthven, clothed 
in like manner, with his complices, took entry perforce 
in our cabinet, and there seeing our secretary, David 
Kiccio, among others our servants, declared he had 
to speak with him. In this instant we inquired the 
King our husband if he knew anything of that enter- 
prise ? who denyed the same. Also we commanded 
the Lord Ruthven under the pain of treason, to 
avoid him forth of our presence, declaring wc should 
exhibit the said David before the Lords of Parliament 
to be punished, if in any sort he had offended. Not- 
withstanding, the said Lord Ruthven perforce invaded 
him in our presence (he then for refuge took safe- 
guard, having retired him behind our back), and with 
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his complices cast down our table upon ourself, put 
Violent hands in him, struck him over our shoulders 
with whingers [hangers], one part of them standing 
before our face with bended daggs [pistols], mo^t 
cruelly took him forth of our cabinet, and at the 
entry of our chamber give him fifty-six strokes with 
whingers and swords, in doing whereof we were not 
only struck with great dread, but also by sundry 
considerations, were most justly induced to take 
extreme fear of our life. After this deed immediately 
the said Lord Ruthven, coming again in our presence, 
declared how they and their complices foresaid were 
highly offended with our proceedings and tyranny, 
which was not to them tolerable , how we were 
abused by the said David whom they had actually 
put to death, namely, in taking his counsel for main- 
tenance of the ancient religion, debarring of the 
Lords which were fugitive, and entertaining of amity 
with foreign princes and nations with whom we were 
confederate; putting also upon Council the Lords 
Bothwell and Huntly, who were traitors, and with 
whom he assocuted himself, that the Lords banished 
m England were the morn to resort toward us, and 
would take plain part with them in our contrary; 
and that the King was willing to remit them their 
offences. We all this time took no less care of our- 
selves than for our Council and nobility, maintainers 
of our authority, being with us in our Palace for the 
time ; to wit, the Earls of Huntly, Bothwell, Athole, 
Lords Fleming and Livingstone, Sir James Balfour, 
and certain others our familiar servitors, against whom 
the enterprise was conspired as well as for David ; 
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and namely to have hanged the said Sir James in 
cords. Yet, by the providence of God, the Earls of 
Huntly and Bothwell escaped forth of their chambers 
in our Palace at a back window by some cords. 

The Earl of Atholc and Sir James Balfour by some 
other means, with the Lords P'leming and Livingstone, 
obtained deliverance of their invasion. The Provost 
and town of Edinburgh having understood this tumult 
in our Palace, caused ring their common ItcII, came to 
us in great number and desired to have seen our 
presence, intcrcommuncd with us, and to have 
known our welfare ; to whom we were not permitted 
lo give answer, being extremely threatcneii by these 
Lords, who in oui face declared, if we desired to 
have spoken them, they should cut us in collops, and 
cast us over the wall. So this community being com- 
manded by our husband, retired them to quietness. 

All that night we were detained in captivity within 
our chamber, not permitting us to have inter-com- 
muned scarcely with our servant-women nor domestic 
servitors. Upon the morn hereafter proclamation 
was made in our husband’s name, by [without] our 
advice, commanding all I’relates and other Lords 
convened to Parliament lo letire themselves of our 
burgh of Edinburgh. That whole day we were kept 
in that firmance [custody], our familiar servitors and 
guard being debairod from our service, and we 
watched by the committers of these crimes, to whom 
a part of the community of Edinburgh, to the number 
of four score persons, assisted. 

The Earl of Murray that same day at even, accom- 
panied with the Earl of Rothes, Pitarrow, Grange, 
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tutor Qf Pitcur, and others who were with hist id 
England, came to them, and seeing our state and 
entertainment, was moved with natural affection 
toward us. Upi n the morn he assembled the enter- 
prisers of their late crime, and such of our rebels as 
came with him In their Council they thought it 
most expedient we should lie warded in our castle of 
Stirling, there to remain while [ till] we had approved 
in Parliament all their wicked cnler])riscs, established 
their religion, and given the King the crown matri- 
monial and the whole government of our realm ; or 
else, by all appearance, firmly prepared to have put 
us to death, or detained us in perjietual captivity. 
'IVj avoid them of our Palace, with their guard and 
assisters, the King promised to keep us that night in 
sure guard, and that but [without] compulsion he 
should cause u.s in Parliament approve all their con- 
spiracies, By this means he caused them to retire 
them of our Palace. 

This being granted, . . we declared our state to 

the King our husband, certifying him how miserably 
he would be handled, in case he permitted these 
Lords to pre\ail in our contrare [against us], and 
ho VI unacceptable it would be to other Princes, our 
confederates, in case he altered the religion. By this 
}iersuasion he was induced to condescend to the 
purpose taken by us, and to retire in our company 
to Dunbar, which we did under night, accompanied 
with the captain of our guard, Arthur Erskine, and 
two others only. . , Soon after our coming to 
Dunbar, sundry of our nobility, zealous of our weal, 
such as the Earls of Huntly, Bothwell, Marshal, 
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Atliole, Caithness ; Bishop of St. Andrews, with his 
kin and friends ; Lords Hume, SempUl, and infinite 
others assembled to us. . . . The Earl of Moray 
and Argyll sent diverse messages to procure our 
favour, to whom in likewise, for certain respeqts, by 
advice of our Nobility and Council being with^, we 
have granted remission, under condition they nowilie 
apply themselves to these last conspirators, and 
retire tiiemselves in Argyle during our will, . . . 
We remained in Dunbar five days, and after re- 
turned to Edinburgh well accompanied with oui 
subjects. The last conspirators, with their assisters, 
have removed themselves forth of the same before, 
and being presently fugitive from our laws, we have 
caused by our charges their whole fortunes, strength^ 
and houses to be rendered to us , have caused makr 
inventory of their goods and gear, and intend further 
to pursue them with all vigour. Whereunto we are 
assured to have the assistance of our husband, who 
hath declared to us, and in presence of the Lords of 
our Privy Council, his innocence of this last con- 
spiracy, how he never counselled, commanded, con- 
sented, assisted, nor approved the same. Thus far 
iipAjl^^e ever saw himself, that at the enticement and 
^suasion of the late conspirators he, without our 
advice or knowledge, consented to the bringing home 
forth of England of the Earls of Moray, Glencairn, 
Rothes, and other persons with whom we were 
offended. This ye will consider by his declaration 
made hereupon, which at his desire hath been pub- 
lished at the market crosses of this our Realm . . . 
of Edinburgh, the second day of April 1566. 
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LON Tk NTS 

I. Murraji’s plea for the Kizzio rettcls 

2 The relations between Mary and Darnle) 

(a) Mary’s Will. 

(^) The Birth of Prince James. 

0 , Mary to Elizabeth anent her support of the rebels. 

^ Mary’s treatment of Darnley, and Darnley’s conduct towards 
Mary. 

(a) As reported by M. Ic Croc, the Krench Ambassador. 
(//) As reported by Buchanan, with the Alloa story. 

(r) Nau's account of the Alloa story, and a letter of 
Mary’s from Alloa 

3 The Ride to Hermitage. 

(a) As reported in the Diiirnal of Octurrents. 

(//) As reported by Nau. 

(r) As reported by Buchanan 
6 The Queen’s illness at Jedburgh 

7. The Crnigmillar Conference. 

(a) As reported by Buchanan. 

In the Protestation of Huntly and Argyll. 

8 . The events immediately before the Darnley murder. 

(a) Letter from Du Croc. 

(^) The Baptism of the Prince. 

(r) Restoration of the consistonal jurisdiction. 

(rf) Mary on Darnley’s conduct. 

(e) Beaton’s warning. 

Bi p 
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9. The vUit to Glasgow and the murder. 

(a) As reported by Buchanan in the DttuHon, 

{d) As described by Mary. 

(r) As described by Nau. 

(d) A& described by Buchanan in his ffistgfy. 

Belations between Mary and Damley. 

Bedford attd Randolph Id Cetihfrom Berwick, March 27, 
1566 JViight's hlizabtth, vol i. p. 235. 

My Lord of Murray by a special servant sent unto 
us desireth your Honour's favour to these noblemen 
[the fugitives], as his dear friends, and sucdi as for 
his sake hath given this adventure 


Bequeata to the King. 

Robei (son's Inventories. 

Bcfoie the birth of hei son, Mary made a will, of 
which no copy is extant. But Mr. Joseph Robertson 
found an inventory of her jewels, made at the same 
time, with marginal notes, in the Queen's own hand- 
writing, indicating their disposition. There are fifteen 
entries “ Au Roy,” from which we quote the most 
interesting marginal note — 


It was with this that 1 was 
married, to the King, who 
gave It me 


A diamond ring enamelled 
in red. 


There .are also bequests to the Crown of Scotland, 
the Earl and Countess of Lennox, and the Earl of 
Murray, also a jewel with the marginal note : — 

*'To Joseph [Riccio], which his brother gave me.” 
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•At the end of the fint section of the inventbiy, 
there is the follonting note in Mary's hand 

I wish that these provisions be ^carried out in 
case that the child does not survive me, but if it live, 
it is to inherit everything. Marie R.” 

Mary's Will as described in the "Book of 
Articles" (cf. p. 144 ). 

Hoiack'i. Afary, vol i, p. 5*5.., 

This her rooted disdain still continuing a little 
before her deliverance of her birth in May or June 
1566, in making of her latter will and testament, 
she named and appointed Bothwcll among others to 
the tutele [guardianship] of her birth [child] and 
issue, and government ol the realm in case of her 
decease, and unnaturally excluded the father from all 
kind of cure and regiment over his own child, ad- 
vancing Bothwell above all others to be lieutenant- 
general. . She disponit also her whole moveables 
to others beside her husband 


The Birth of Prince James. 

Melville'^ Memoirs, p. IS8. 

All this while I lay in the castle of Edmburgh, 
praying night and day for her Majesty’s good ‘and 
happy delivery of a fair son. This prayer being 
granted, I was the first that was advertis^ the 
Lady Boyne [Mary Beaton, just married to OgOviiQi 
of Boyne], in her Majesty’s name to part with 
gence, tlM 19th day <A June in the year xg|6, 
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between ten and eleven hours before noon. It 
struck twelve hours when I took my horse, and was 
at Berwick that same night. The fourth day after, 
I was at London, and met first with my brother, 
who sent and advertised the Secretary Cecil that 
same night of my coming and of the birth of the 
Prince, willing him to keep it up, until my being at 
Court to show it myself unto her Majesty, who was 
for the time at Greenwich, where her Majesty was in 
great merriness and dancing after supper; but so 
soon as the Secretary Cecil rounded the news in her 
ear of the Prince’s birth all merriness was laid aside 
for that night, every one that were present marvelling 
what might move so sudden a changement ; for the 
Queen sat down with her hand upon her haffet 
[cheek], and bursting out to some of her ladies, how 
that the Queen of Scotland was lighter of a fair 
son, and that she was but a barren stock. . . . The 
next morning was appointed unto me to get audience 
. . . she . . said, that the joyful news of the Queen 
her sister’s delivery of a fair son, which I had sent 
unto her by Master Cecil, had recovered her out of 
a heavy sickness which has held her fifteen days. 
Therefore she welcomed me with a merry volt [coun- 
tenance], and thanked me for the diligence I had 
used. All this she said before 1 had delivered unto 
her my letter of credence. After that she had read 
it, 1 declared how that the Queen had hasted me 
towards her Majesty, whom she knew of all other 
^er friends would be gladdest of the good news of 
her birAv albeit dear bought with the peril of her 
fife; for I said that she was so sore handled in the 
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meantime that she wished never to have been married. 
This I said to give her a little scare to marry, by the 
way; for so my brother had informed me, beause 
she boasted sometimes to marry the Archduke 
Charles of Austria, when any man pressed her to 
declare a second person [heir]. Then I requested 
her Majesty to be a gossip unto the Queen, for oqr 
rummer are called gossips in England; which shir 
granted gladly to be. 

Herrus's Memotn, p. 79. (Abbotsford Club.) 

About two o’clock m the afternoon the King came 
to visit the Queen, and was desirous to see the child. 

“ My Lord,” says the Queen, “ God has given you 
and me a son, begotten by none but you ! ” At 
which words the King blushed, and kissed the child. 
Then she took the child in her arms, and discovering 
his face, said, My Lord, here I protest to God, and 
as I shall answer to Him at the great day ot judg- 
ment, this is your son, and no other man’s son ! 
And I am desirous that all here, with ladies and 
others, bear witness , for he is so much your own 
son, that I fear it will be the worse for him here- 
after 1 ” Then she spoke to Sir William Stanley. 
“ This,” says she, “ is the son whom (I hope) shall 
first unite the two kingdoms of Scotland and £ng> 
land ' ” Sir William answered, “ Why, Madam ? 
Shall he succeed before your Majesty and his father ? ” 
Because,” says she, “his father has broken to me.” 
The King was by and heard all. Says he, “ Swee^ 
Madam, is this your promise that you made to f<M> 
give and forget all?” The Queen answered, 
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have forgiven all, but will never forget. What if 
Faudonside’s pistol had shot, what would have become 
of him and me both ? or what estate would you have 
been m? God only knows; but we may suspect.” 
“ Madam,” answered the King, “ these things are all 
past.” “ Then,” says the Queen, “ let them go ” 

Bejoicinga m Edinburgh. 

Claude Nan's Memorials, p. 27. 

Immediately upon the birth of the Prince, all the 
artillery of the castle was discharged, and the lords, 
the nobles, and the people gathered m St. Giles’ 
Church to thank God for the honour of having an 
heir to their kingdom After the birth, certain gentle- 
men were despatched to the King of France, the 
Queen of England, and the Duke of Savoy, to ask 
them to be godfathers and godmothers to the Pnnee, 
to which they very gladly consented 


Elizabeth and the Bebela. 

A/an to hlizabeth,}\\\y A'eil/i's 

Htsloty, vol. II p. 442 

Right excellent, righ» high and mighty Princess, 
our dearest sister and cousin, in our most hearty 
manner we commend us unto you : We have under- 
stood by your declaration made ... to our dearest 
brother the King of France, . . . that neither ye had 
aided nor were minded to aid and support our rebels 
against us, which we have always taken to be un- 
doubtedly true, ... yet we have certain knowledge 
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that our said rebels were Sttfi|>orted with the sum of 
three thousand crowns, sent to the Lady Murray by 
Master Randolph about the middle of August by- 
past, as the man who carried the money has con- 
fessed in his own presence , which his proceeding as 
we have just occasion to think most strange ... we 
have taken occasion to send him home to you, 
where his behaviour in this case may be tried, and he 
ordered accordingly at your discretion. 


Mary’a Treatment of Damley. 

M If Croi, litmh Imbawadoi m Stotland, to the . 4 ieh- 
buhop of Siotti'-h Imha^fOfior tn Prance, from 

Jedlnnc'h, October 15, 1566 Ketth'^ Histoiy vol. li. 
P 448 

The Queen is now returned from Stirling to Edin- 
burgh. . . The King, however, abode at Stirling, 
and he told me there that he had a mind to go 
beyond sea, in a sort of desperation. . Since that 
time the Earl of Lennox his father came to visit him ; 
and he has written a letter to the Queen signifying 
that it is not in his power to divert his son from his 
intended voyage, and prays her Majesty to use her 
influence therein. This letter from the Earl of 
Lennox the Queen received on Michaelmas Day in 
the morning; and that same evening the King 
arrived here about ten oi the clock. . . . Early next 
morning the Queen sent for me, and for all the 
Lords and other counsellors. As we were all met 
in their Majesties* presence, the Bishop of Ross 
the Queen’s commandment declared to the Council 
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the King’s intention to beyond sea; for which 
purpose he had a ship lying ready to sail ; . . . and 
thereafter the Queen prayed the King to declare in 
presence of the Lords and before me the reason of 
his projected departure. . . . She likewise took him 
by the hand, and besought him for God’s sake to 
declare if she had given him any cause for this reso- 
lution ; and entreated he might deal plainly, and not 
spare her. Moreover, all the Lords likewise said to 
him, that if there was any fault on their part, upon 
his declaring it they were ready to perform it. And 
I likewise took the freedom to tell him, that his 
departure must certainly affect either his own or the 
Queen’s honour — that if the Queen had afforded any 
ground for it, his declaring the same would affect her 
Majesty, as, on the other hand, if he should go away 
without giving any cause for it, this thing could not 
at all redound to his praise . . The King at last 
declared that he had no ground at all given him for 
such a deliberation; and thereupon he went out of 
the chamber of presence, saying to the Queen, 
“ Adieu, Madam, you shall not see my face for a 
long space.” ... I never saw her Majesty so much 
beloved, esteemed, and honoured ; nor so great a 
harmony amongst all her subjects, as at present 
IS by her wise conduct, for I cannot perceive the 
smallest difference or division. 

Buihanan's Dutton 
Not long after her deliverance, on a day very early, 
accompanied with very few that were pnvy of her 
counsel, she went down to the water-side, at the 
place called the New Haven ; and while all marvelled 
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.whither she went in such’Vtete, she suddenlf entered 
into a ship there provided for her ; which ship was 
provided by . . . Bothwell’s servants, and famous 
robbers and pirates. With this train of thieves, all 
honest men wondering at it, she betook herself to 
sea, taking not any other with her, no not of her 
gentlemen, nor necessary attendants for common 
honesty. In Alloa castle, where the ship arrived, 
how she behaved herself, I had rather every man 
should with himself imagine it, than hear me declare 
it. This one thing I dare affirm, that in all her 
words and doings, she never kept any regard, I will 
not say of Queendike Majesty, but not of matron-like 
modesty. . In the meantime, the King being 
commanded out of sight, and with injuries and 
miseries banished from her, kept himself close, with 
a few of his friends, at Stirling. Yet his heart, 
obstinately fixed in loving her, could not be restrained, 
but he must needs come back to Edinburgh, on pur- 
pose, with all kind of serviceable humbleness, to get 
some entry into her former favour, and to recover the 
kind society of marriage. Who once again being 
with most dishonourable disdain excluded, returned 
from whence he came, there to liewail his woeful 
miseries, as in a solitary desert 


jVau's Memorials ^ p. 29. 

About the beginning of August the Queen crossed 
the sea and went to Alloa, a house belonging to the 
Earl of Mar, where she remained for some days in 
the company of the ladies of her court and the said 
earl. 
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THA QUEEN AND A POOE WOMAN 


Vary and I3ie Poor. 

The I^nnox, vol. ii. p. 429. 

Trusty Friend, — Forasmuch as it is heavily be- 
moaned and piteously complained to us by this poor 
woman, that ye have violently ejected her with a com- 
pany of poor liairns forth of her kindly room, after 
[although] willing to pay your duty thankfully : there- 
fore (in respect that if ye be so extreme as to depau- 
perate the poor woman and her bairns) we will desire 
you to show some favour and accept them in their 
steading [habitation] as ye have done in times bygone , 
the which we doubt not but ye will do for this our 
request, and as ye shall report our thanks and pleasure 
for the same. At Alloa, the penult of July 1566, 

Marie R. 

To our trusty friend, Robert Murray of Abercainiey, 
this be delivered 

The Ride to Hermitage. 

Dimnnl of Ociunent^ 

Upon the 7 th day of October 1566 years, our 
sovereign lady, accompanied with the nobility of this 
realm, departed of Edinburgh towards Jedburgh, to 
hold a justice eyre there, which was proclaimed to be 
held upon the eighth day of the same month. 

Upon the same day, James, Earl Bothwell . . . 
being sent by our sovereigns to bring in certain 
thieves and malefactors of Liddesdale to the justice 
eyre . . . chanced upon a thief called John Elliot 
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of th6 Park. . . . The sa^ earl shot him with a dagg 
[pistol] in the body. . . . The said John perceiving 
himself shot and the Earl fallen, he went to him 
where he lay, and gave him three wounds, one in the 
body, one in the head, and one in the hand ; and my 
lord gave him two strokes with a hanger, . . . and 
the said thief departed, and my lord lay in swoon, 
while his servants came and carried him to the 
Hermitage. . . . 

Upon the fifteenth day of the said month of Octo- 
lier, our sovereign lady rode from Jedburgh to the 
Hermitage [about 30 miles], wherein my Lord Bothwell 
was lying in mending of his wound, and spake with 
the same earl, and returned again the same night to 
Jedburgh. 

Nau's Meniortah, p 30. 

'I'he Earl of Bothwell was so dangerously wounded 
in the hand that every one thought he would die. 
He thought so himself Such being the case, her 
Majesty was both solicited and advised to pay him a 
visit at his house, called the Hermitage, in order 
that she might learn from him the state of affairs in 
these districts, of which the said lord was hereditary 
governor With this object in view, she went very 
speedily, in the company of the Earl of Moray and 
some other lords, in whose presence she conversed 
with Bothwell for some hours, and on the same day 
returned to Jedburgh. 
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BujOhanaa on the Bide to Hermitage. 

Detection. 

When the Queen had resolved to set out for Jed- 
burgh to hold the Assizes, about the beginning of 
October, Bothwell made an expedition into Liddes- 
dale. While he was conducting himself there in a 
manner worthy neither of the place to which he had 
been raised nor of his family and of what might have 
been expected of him, he was wounded by a dying 
robber. He was earned to the castle of Hermitage 
in a condition such as to make his recovery uncertain. 
When this news is carried to the Queen at Borthwick, 
although it was a severe winter, she flies oflT like a 
mad woman, with enormous journeys first to Melrose 
and then to Jedburgh. Although reliable reports 
about his life had reached that place, her eager mind 
was unable to retain self-control and to prevent her 
from displaying her shameless lust. At an unfavour- 
able season, in spite of the danger of the roads and 
of robbers, she thre^v herself into the expedition with 
such an escort as no one slightly more honourable 
would have dared to entrust with life and fortune. 
Furthermore, when she returned to Jedburgh she 
arranged, with extraoi dinary zeal and care, for Both- 
well’s being carried thither. After he was brought 
there, their life and conversation was little in accord- 
ance with the dignity of either of them. 

[The distance from Borthwick Coslle to Jedburgh is about 
sixty miles.] 
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The Queen'e ZUnees at Jedburgh. 

John Lesley, Bishop of Ross, to the Archbishop of Glasgow. 

October 27, 1566. Xeith's History, vol. iii, p. 286. 

My Lord, — After most hearty commendations, I 
write upon haste to your Lordship with Saunders 
Bog, who was sent by M. de Croc this last Wednes- 
day to advertise of the Queen’s Majesty’s sickness, 
which at that time was wondrous great , for assuredly 
her Majesty was so handled with great vehemency, 
that all that were with her were desperate of her 
convalescence. Nevertheless, soon after the departing 
of Saunders Bog, her Majesty got some relief, which 
lasted till Thursday at ten hours at even, at which 
time her Majesty swooned again, and failed in her 
sight j her feet and her hands were cold, which 
were handled by extreme rubbing, drawing, and 
other cures, by the space of four hours, that no 
creature could endure greater pain ; and through the 
vehemency of this cure her Majesty got some relief, 
till about six hours in the morning on Friday, that 
her Majesty became dead, and all her members cold, 
eyes closed, mouth fast, and feet and arms stiff and 
cold. Nevertheless, Master Nau, who is a perfect 
man of his craft, would not give the matter over in 
that manner, but of new began to draw her knees, 
legs, arms, feet, and the rest, with such vehement 
torments, which lasted the space of three hours, till 
her Majesty recovered again her sight and speech, 
and got a great sweating, which was held the relief 
of the sickness, because it was on the tuftth day, 
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THE QUEEN'S RECOVERY 


which commonly is called the crisis of the sickness, 
and so here thought the cooling of the fever. And 
since then continually, thanks to God, her Majesty 
convalesces better and better. . . . Always, I assure 
your Lordship, in all this hickness, her Majesty used 
herself marvellous godly and Catholic, and con- 
tinually desired to hear speak of God and godly 
prayers. . 

[Mr. Small, in his "Queen Maiy at Jedburgh " (p. l8), gives 
the following as the opinion of “ a distinguished physician ” on 
the illness — " An attack of haemateniesis or effusion of blood 
into the stomach, subsequently discharged by vomiting , pre- 
senting also, possibl}, hystencal complications, the whole in- 
duced by over-cxerlion and vexation "] 


Maic Antonw liarhato, Vmetian Ambaisado' in Jnauieto tin 
Signoiyt front /Vrr/sNov 6, 1566 Venetian Calendai 

The Ambassador from Scotland came to me to-day 
with the good news that his Queen . is so much 
better that it is hoped and almost believed that she is 
certain to live. 

The illness was caused by her dissatisfaction at a 
decision made by the King, her liusband, to go to 
a place twenty-five or thirty miles distant without 
assigning any cause for it, which departure so 
afflicted this unfortunate Pnneess, not so much for 
the love she bears him as from the consequences of 
his absence, which reduced her to the extremity heard 
of by your Serenity. 
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1666 —The Oraagmillar Oonftranoe 

Buckatian'i Detection 

About the 5th November she returned from Jed- 
burgh to a vilhge called kelso, and there she received 
letters from the king W hen she, had read these in 
the presence of the Regent, the Earl of Huntly, and 
the Secretary, \nth a sad countenance, she said that 
unless by some means she were freed from the King 
her life would not be worth living, and that if it 
could be done in no other \\ay, rather than live in 
such misery, she would take her lift with her own 
hand When, about the end of November, she 

came to Craigmillar, a castle about t\No miles from 
Edinburgh, she commenced a similar conversation in 
the presence of the Earl of Moray (afterwards Regent, 
and novs himself dead) the Earl ot Argyle, and the 
Secretary She mentioned what seemed to her a 
satisfactory plan She projected a suit of divorce 
against the king, and doubted not but that it could 
easily be done, since they were in that degree of 
consanguinity which is forbidden by Canon Law for 
the contraction of matrimony, although they had been 
by letters easily exempted from that law At this 
point some one raised an objection, that, if it were so 
managed, their son would be illegitimate, being bom 
out of matrimony, and the more so that neither of 
the parents was ignorant of the causes that rendered 
the marriage null She considered that reply for a 
little, and recognised its truth Not daring to enter 
upon a scheme which would thus affect her son, she 
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abandoned her project of a divorce, nor did stie ever 
afterwards let slip any opportunity of getting rid of 
the King, as may be readily gathered from what re- 
mains to tell. 

The PretestaUon of the Earls of Hunt ly and Argyllt 1568, CoodalTs 
Examtna/ton, vol. n. pp. 316-321, from Cott. Lib. Calig., 
vol. i. p 282. 

[The following “Protestation” was drawn up by Queen 
Mary's advisers during the Westminster Conference (tM/rs, pp. 
143 et seq.\ and was despatched to Huntly for his own and 
Argyll’s signature. It was, however, seized and sent to Cecil, 
without its having reached its destination It is placed here for 
the sake of comparison with Buchanan’s accoipt Conference 

It may be noted here that in another document (Instructions and 
Articles to be advised on and agreed, so fiur as the Queen’s 
Majesty, our Sovereign, shall think expedient, at the meeting 
of the Lords in England, committed in credit by . . . her 
Grace’s true faithful subjects — G'oodall, vol. 11. p. 354), signed by 
Lords Huntly, Argyll. Crawford, Eglinton,Cassilis, Errol, Ogilvic, 
Fleming, and many others of Mary’s supporters, the following 
■entence refers to this Conference — *' They caused make offers 
to our said Sovereign Lady, if her Grace would give remission 
to them that were banished at that time, to find causes of 
divorce, either for consanguinity, in respect they alleged the 
dispensation was not published, <>: else fur adultery; or then 
{else] to get him convict of treason, because he consented to her 
Grace’s retention in ward : or what other ways to despatch him ; 
which altogether her Grace refused, as is manifestly known.” 
The “ Dispensation" is the Papal Dispensation for the Damley 
marriage, Mary and Darnley lieing within the forbidden 
degrees.] 

In the year of God 1566 years," in the month of 
December, or thereby, after her Highness’s great and 
extreme sickness, and return from Jedburgh, her 
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Grace biding in the castle of Craigmillar, accompanied 
by UB above written [ue. Huntly and Argyll], and by 
the Earls of Bothwell, Murray, and Secretary Leth- 
ington ; the said Earl of Murray and Lethington 
came into the chamber of us the Earl of Argyll in 
the morning, we being in our bed , who, lamenting 
the banishment of the Earl of Morton, Lords Lind* 
say and Ruthven, with the rest of their faction, said, 
that the occasion of the murder of David, slain by 
them in presence of the Queen’s Majesty, was to 
trouble and impesche [prevent] the parliament ; 
wherein the Earl of Murray and others were to have 
been forfeited ai^ declared rebels. And seeing that 
the same was chiefly for the welfare of the Earl of 
Murray, it should be esteemed ingratitude if he and 
his friends in reciprocal manner, did not strive all 
that in them lay for relief of the said banished ones ; 
wherefor they thought that we, of our part, should 
have been as desirous thereto as they were. 

And we agreeing to the same, to do all that was in 
us for their relief, providing that the Queen’s Majesty 
should not be offended thereat ; on this Lethington 
proposed and said, “ That the nearest and best way 
to obtain the said Earl of Morton’s pardon, was, to 
promise to the Queen’s Majesty to find a means to 
make divorcement between her Grace and the King 
her husband, who had offended her Highness so 
highly in many ways.” 

And then they send to my Lord of Huntly, prajring 
him to come to chamber. . . . And thereon we 
four, viz.; Earte of Huntly, Argyll, Murray, and 
Secretary Lethington, passed all to the Earl of 

o 
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Bothwell’s chamber, to understand his advice on the 
proposals ; wherein he gainsaid no more than we. 

So thereafter we passed altogether to the Queen’s 
Grace ; where Lethington, after he had remembered 
her Majesty of a great number of grievous and in- 
tolerable offences, that the King, as he said, ungrate- 
ful for the honour he had received from her Highness, 
had done to her Grace, and continued every day 
from bad to worse , proposed, “ That if it pleased 
her Majesty to pardon the Earl of Morton, Lords 
Ruthven and Lindsay, with their company, they 
should find the means with the rest of the nobility, 
to make divorcement between her Highness and the 
King her husband, which should not need her Grace 
to meddle therewith. To the which, it was necessary 
that her Majesty take heed to come to a decision 
therein, as well for her own relief as for the good 
of the realm ; for he troubled her Grace and us all , 
and remaining \sith her Majesty, would not cease 
till he did her some other evil turn 

After these persuasions and divers others, which 
the said Lethington used, besides those which every 
one of us showed particularly to her Majesty to 
bring her to the said pm pose, her Grace answered . 
That under two conditions she might agree to the 
same; the one, that the divorcement were made 
lawfully, the other, that it were not prejudicial to 
her spn ; otherwise her Highness would rather 
endure all torments, and abide the perils that 
might befall her in her Gitce’s lifetime. The Earl 
of Bothwell answered, “That he doubted not but 
the divorcement might be made without prejudice 
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of my Lord Prince in any way,” alleging the example 
of himself, that he failed not to succeed to his father’s 
heritage without any difficulty, albeit there was a 
divorce between him and his mother. 

It was also proposed that, after their divorcement, 
the King should lie alone in one part of the country, 
and the Queen’s Majesty in another, or else that he 
should retire to another realm ; and herein her 
Majesty said, “ That peradventure he would change 
his course, and that it were better that she herself 
passed into France for a time, waiting till he acknow- 
ledged his fault.” Then Lethington, taking the 
speech, said, “ Madam, think you not we are here, 
of the principal members of your Grace’s nobility 
and council, and that we shall find the means that 
your Majesty shall be quit of him without prejudice 
of your son. And albeit that my Lord of Murray 
here present be little less scrupulous for a Protestant, 
than your Grace is for a Papist, I am assured he will 
look through his fingers thereto, and will behold 
our doings, saying nothing to the same.” The 
( )ueen’s Majesty answered, “ I will that ye do no- 
thing through which any spot may be laid upon 
my honour or conscience, and therefore I pray you, 
rather let the matter lie in the condition that it is, 
abiding till God of His goodness put remedy thereto; 
lest you believing that you are doing me a service, 
may possibly turn to my hurt and displeasure.” 
“ Madam,” said Lethington, “ let us guide the matter 
among us, and you% Grace shall see nothing but 
good, and approved by Parliament.” 

So since the murder of the said Henry Stewart 
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followed this, we judge m our consciences, and hold 
for certain and truth, that the said Earl of Murray 
and Secretary Lethington were authors, inven^rs, 
devisers, counsellors, and sources of the said murder, 
in whatever manner, or by whatsoever persons, the 
same was executed. 

Events immediately before the Murder of Damley. 

M. It Croc to the Anhbishop of Glasgov), from Edinburgh 
December 2 , 1566. Keith' <; History, vol. 1. p, 96. 

The Queen is for the present at Craigmillar, about 
a* league distant from this city. She is in the hands 
of the physicians, and I do assure you is not at all 
well ; and do believe the principal part of her disease 
to consist in a deep grief and sorrow. Nor does it 
seem possible to make her forget the same. Still she 
repeats these words . 1 could wtsh to be dead. You 
know very well that the injury she has received is 
exceedingly great, and her Majesty will never forget 
it. The King, her husband, came to visit her at 
Jedburgh the very day after Captain Hay went away 
He remained there but one single night ; and yet in 
that short time I had a great deal of conversation 
with him. ... 1 think he intends to go away to- 
morrow ; but in any event I’m much assured, as 1 
always have been, that he won’t be present at the 
baptism. To speak my mind freely to you . . ^ 
I do not expect, upon several accounts, any good 
understanding between them, unless God effectually 
put to His hand. The first is, the King will never 
humble himself as he ought ] the other is, the Queen 
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can't perceive any one nobleman apeaking with the 
King, but presently she suspects some contrivance 
among them. 

M. le Croc to the Archbishop of Glasgow, from Glasgow. 

December 26, 1566 Aeith's ffisiory, vol. i. p. 97. 

The baptism of the Prince was performed Tuesday 
last, when he got the name of Charles James. It 
was the Queen’s pleasure that he should bear the 
name James, together with that of Charles (the King 
of France’s name). Everything at this solemnity^ 
was done according to the form of the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church. The King (Lord Darnley) had 
still given out that he would depart two days before 
the baptism, but when the time came on he made no 
sign of removing at all, only he still kept close within 
his own apartment. The very day of the baptism he 
sent three several times desiring me either to come 
and see him, or to appoint him an hour that he 
might come to me in my lodgings, so that I found 
myself obliged at last to signify to him that seeing he 
was in no good correspondence with the Queen, I 
had it in charge from the most Christian King to 
have no conference with him. . . . His bad deport- 
ment is incurable, nor can there ever be any good 
expected from him. ... I can’t pretend to foretell 
how all may turn ; but I will say that matters can’t 
subsist long as they are without being accompanied 
with sundry bad consequences. . . . The Queen 
behaved herself admirably well all the time of the 
baptism, and showed so much earnestness to entertain 
all the goodly company in the best manner, that this 
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made her forget in a good measure her former ailments. 
But I am of the mind, however, that she will give us 
some trouble as yet ; nor can I be brought to think 
otherwise so long as she continues to be so pensive 
and melancholy. 

An Incident of the Baptism. 

Meivili/s Afcmotr^, ^ 17 1 

At the principal banquet there fell out a great flaw 
and grudge among the Englishmen, for a Frenchman 
called Bastien devised a number of men formed like 
satyrs, with long tails and whip.s in their hands, 
running before the meat, which was brought through 
the great hall upon a trim engine, marching, as it 
appeared, alone, with musicians clothed like maidens, 
playing upon all sorts of instruments and singing of 
music. But the satyrs were not content only to 
clear round, but put their hands behind them to 
their tails, which they wagged with their hands, in 
such sort as the Englishmen supposed it had been 
devised and done in derision of them, daftly 
[foolishly] apprehending that which they should 
not seem to have understood, ... So soon as 
they saw the satyrs wagging their tails * . . . they 
all sat down upon the liare floor behind the liack 

* II was a mediaeval superstition, especially in France, that 
the English possessed tails, which had been affixed to then 
persons as a punishment for iheir ill-treatment of a saint ; the 
names of St Augustine and St Thomas of Canterbury were 
used indifferently in this connection. Cf. Mr. George Neilson's 
" Caudatus Anglicus . A Mediseval Slander ” 
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of the board, that they should not see themselves 
scorned, as they thought. 

1666.— December flS. Reatoration of the Ooneietorial 
Jurladiction of the Archbishop of St. Andrews. 

Art///?, II , ’i’j.from rmy Sral Kfcord, bk 35, fol 99 
A letter made restoring and reproving our 
sovereign’s well beloved and trusty councillor, John, 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, primate and legate of 
Scotland, to all and sundry his jurisdictions as well 
upon the south as north sides of the Forth within 
the diocese of St. Andrews, which pertained to the 
-Archbishopric of the same, to be used by him and 
hr, commis.saries m all time coming in the same 
manner and form of justice as it is now used, . . . 
At Stirling, this xxiii day of December, the year of 
Clod, 1566 years. 

[The )unsdicli(m of the ecclesusucal courts had been abolished 
in 1560. It was the Archbishop who pronounced the sentence 
of divorce between Holhwcll and Ins wife, either in virtue of 
this general wan ant, or by means of a special commission to try 
the case On the one side, ibis restoration of the Consistnrial 
Couit IS regarded as pointing to M.iry's collusion with Bothwell, 
while controversialists, on the other side, would connect it with 
the proposal, made at f’laigmillar, of a divorce between Mary 
and Darnley ] 


Damley’s lllneBB. 

HwhanatCs Detection. 

Before he had passed a mile from Stirling all the 
parts of his body were taken with such a sore ache, 
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as it might easdy appear that the same proceeded not 
of the force of any sickn^s, but by plain treachery. 
The token of which treachery, certain black pimples, 
so soon as he was come to Glasgow broke out over 
all his whole body, with so great ache and such pain 
throughout all his limbs, that he lingered out his life 
with very small hope of escape . and yet all this while, 
the Queen would not suffer so much as a physician 
once to come at him 

The Earl of Beiifotd to Cecil, from Berwick, 
January 9, 1566. I'oretffn Calendar, 

The King is now at Glasgow with his father, and 
there lies full of the small-pox, to whom the Queen 
has sent her physician. 

Mary to the Archbishop of Glatgmv, from Edinburgh, 
January 20, 1567. Keith's History, ^ol, 1 p, loi. 

For the King our husband, God knows always our 
part towards him , and his behaviour and thankful- 
ness to us is semblablement well known to God and 
the world ; specially our own indifferent subjects see 
it, and in their hearts, we doubt not, condemn the 
same. Always we perceive him occupied and busy 
enough to have inquisition of our doings, which, God 
willing, shall aye be such as none shall have occasion 
to be offended with them, or to report of us any way 
but honourably ; howsoever he, his father, and their 
fautors speak, which we know want no good will to 
make us have ado, if their power were equivalent to 
their minds. ^ 
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TTu AreMnthop of Glasgow to Quern Mary, from Paru^ 
January 17, 1567. Ketth's History, vol. i. p. I03. 

I have heard some murmuring . . . that there be 
some surprise to be trafficked in your country, but 
he [the Spanish ambassador] would never let me 
know of any particular, only assured me he had 
written to his master to know if by that way he can 
try any further, and that he was advertised and coun- 
selled to cause me haste toward you herewith, . . . 
Finally, T would beseech your Majesty right humbly 
to cause the captains of your guard be diligent in 
their office ; for notwithstanding that I have no par- 
ticular occasion wherein I desire it, yet can I not be 
cut of fear till I hear of your news. . . . And so I 
pray the eternal Lord to preserve your Majesty from 
all dangers, with long life and good health. 

The Visit to Glasgow and the Murder. 

Huchamn's Detection (First Scots translation, in 
Anderson's Collections, vol. 11. pp. 17-24). 

[Buchanan’s account of Queen Mary's visit to Glasgow should 
be supplemented by a comparison with Crawford’s " Deposition " 
(pp 208-213), with the Glasgow I.etter (pp. 167-182), and with 
the passage from Nau’s *‘ Memorials ” on p. ill 1 

Herself goes to Glasgow ; she pretends the cause 
of her journey to be to see the King alive, whose 
death she had continually gaped for the month before. 
But what was indeed the true cause of that journey, 
every man may plainly perceive by her letters to 
Bothwell. Being now out of care of her son, whom 
she had in her own ward, bending hsiMlf to the 
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slaughter of her husband, to Glasgow she goes, 
accompanied with the Hamiltons, and other the 
King’s natural enemies. 

Bothwell, as it was between them before accorded, 
provides all things ready that were needful to accom- 
plish the heinous act , First of all, a house, not 
commodious for a sick man, nor comely for a King, 
for it was both riven and ruinous, and had stood 
empty without any dweller for divers years before, in 
a place of small resort, between old falling walls of 
two kirks, near a few almshouses for poor beggars. 
And that no commodious means for committing that 
mischief might be vs anting, there is a postern door m 
the Town Wall, hard by the house, whereby they 
might easily pass away into the fields In choosing 
of the place, she would needs have it thought that 
they had respect to the wholesomeness And to 
avoid suspicion that tins was a feigned pretence, 
herself the two nights bclore the day of the murder, 
lay there in a lower room, under the King’s chamber. 
And as she did curiously put off the shows of suspi- 
cion from herself, so the execution of the slaughter 
she was content to have committed to another. 

About three days before the King was slam, she 
practised to set her brother, l.ord Robert, and him 
at deadly feud, making reckoning that it should be 
gam to her, whichsoever of them had perished. 
For matter to ground their dissension, she made 
rehearsal of the speech that the King had had with 
her concerning her brother ; and when they both so 
grew in talk, as the one seemed to charge the other 
with the he, at last they were in a manner come from 
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words to blows. But while they were both laying 
their hands on their weapons, the Queen feigning as 
though she had been perilously afraid of that which 
she earnestly desired, called the Earl of Murray, her 
other brother, to the parting, to this intent, that she 
might either presently bring him in danger to be slain 
himself, or in lime to come to bear the blame of such 
mischief as then might have happened. 

When all tilings were ready prepared for performing 
this cruel fact ... the Queen, for manners' sake, 
after supper, goes up to the King’s lodging. There 
being determined to show him all the tokens of 
reconciled good will, she spent certain hours in his 
company, with countenance and talk much more 
familiar than shi- had used in six or seven months 
before. At the coming in of Pans, she broke off 
her talk and prepared to depart. This Paris was a 
young man born in trance, and had lived certain 
years in the houses of Bothwell and Seton, and after- 
wards with the Queen Whereas the other keys of 
that lodging were in custody of the King’s servants, 
Pans, by feigning certain fond and slender causes, 
had in keeping the keys which Bothwell kept back, 
of the back gate and the postern. He was in special 
trust with Bothwell and the Queen, touching their 
secret affairs. His coming (as it w'as before agreed 
among them) was a watchword that all was ready 
for the matter As soon as the Queen saw him, she 
rose up immediately, and feigning another cause to 
depart, she said, “ Alas ’ I have much offended to- 
ward Sebastian this day, that I came not in a mask 
to his marriage.” This Sebastian was an Avernois 
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[Auv<^gnois], a man in great favour with the Queen, 
for his cunning in music, and his merry jesting, and 
was married the same day. The King thus left, 
in manner, alone, in a desolate place, the Queen 
departs, accompanied with the Earls of Argyle, 
Huntly, and Cassilis, that attended upon her. Aifter 
that she was come into her chamber, after midnight, 
she was in long talk with Bothwell, none being 
present but the captain of her guard. And when he 
also withdrew himself, Bothwell was there left alone, 
without other company, and shortly after retired into 
his own chamber. He changed his apparel, be- 
cause he would be unknown of such as met him, 
and put on a loose cloak, such as the Swartrytters * 
wear, and so went forward through the watch to 
execute his intended traitorous fact. The whole 
order of the doing thereof may be easily understood 
by their confessions who were put to death for it. 

Bothwell, after the deed was ended that he went 
for, returned, and as if he had been ignorant of all 
that was done, he gat him to bed. The Queen, in 
the meantime, in great expectation of the success, 
how finely she played her part (as she thought) it is 
marvell to tell ; for she not once stirred at the noise 
of the fall of the house, which shook the whole 
town, nor at the fearful outcries that followed, and 
confused cries of the people (for I think there hap- 
pened her not any new thing unlooked for) till 
Bothwell, feigning himself afraid, rose again out of 
his bed, and came to her with the Earls of Argyle, 
Huntly, and Athole, and with the wives of the Earls 
* German. Black Riders, or hetivy cavalry. 
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of Mar and Athole, and with the Secretary. There, 
while the monstrous chance was in telling, while 
every one wondered at the thing, that the King's 
lodging was even from the very foundation blown up 
in the air, and the King himself slain; in this 
amazedness and confused fear of all sorts of persons, 
only that same heroical heart of the Queen main- 
tained itself, so far from casting herself down into 
base lamentations and tears, unbeseeming the royal 
name, blood, and estate, that she matched, or rather 
far surmounted all credit of the constancy of any in 
former times This also proceeded of the same 
nobility of coufage, that she sent put the most part 
of them that were then about her, to inquire out the 
manner of the doing, and commanded the soldiers 
that watched to follow, and she herself settled her to 
rest, with a countenance so quiet, and mind so un- 
troubled, that she sweetly slept till the next day at 
noon. But lest she should appear void of all natural- 
ness at the death of her hus^nd, by little and little, 
at length she kept her close, and proclaimed a 
mourning not long to endure 

Mary’s Description of the Murder. 

Queen Mary to the Archbishop of Glasgow, February 11 
[10?], 1567. Keith's History, vol. 1. p. loi. 

We have received this morning your letters of the 
27th January by your servant Robert Dury, contain-^ 
ing in one part such advertisement as we find by 
effect over true. Albeit the success has not alto- 
gether been such as the authors of that mischievous 
fact had preconceived in their mind, and had put it 
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m execution, if God in His mercy had not preserved 
us and reserved us, as wc trust, to the end that we 
may take a rigorous vengeance of that mischievous 
deed, which as it should remain unpunished, wc had 
rather lose life and all. The matter is horrible and 
so strange as wc believe the like was never heard 
of in any country. I'his night past, being the 9th 
February, a little after two hours after midnight, 
the house wherein the King was lodged was in an 
instant blown in the air, he lying sleeping in his bed, 
with such a vehemency, that of the whole lodging, 
walls, and other, there is nothing remained, no, not 
a stone above another, but all carried far away or 
dashed in dross to the very ground-stone It must 
be done by force of powder, and appears to have 
been a mine. By whom it has been done, or m 
what manner, it appears not as yet. We doubt not 
but according to the diligence our Council has begun 
already to use, the certainty of all shall be used 
.shortly; and the same being discovered, which wc 
wot God will never suffer to lie hid, we hope to 
punish the same with surh rigour as shall serve for 
example of this cruelty to all ages to come. Always 
whoever have taken this wicked enterprise in hand, 
we assure ourselves it was dressed as well for us as 
for the King, for we lay the most part of all the 
last week in that same lodging, and were then accom- 
panied with the most part of the l.ords that are in 
this town that same night at midnight, and of every 
chance tarried not all night, by reason of some mask 
in the Abbey but we believe it was not chance, but 
God that put it m our head. We despatched the 
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bearer upon the sudden, and therefore write to you 
the more shortly 

Ncui'^ Memonals, p. 33. 

He [the King] went to Glasgow, where he was 
seized with the small-po\. He sent several times 
for the Queen, who was very ill, having been injured 
l)y a fall from her horse at Seton At last she went, 
stayed with him, and attended him on his return to 
Edinburgh On his return to Rrlinburgh, the 

King lodged in a small house outside the town, 
which he had ( hosen in the rejiort of James Balfour 
and some others 'Phis was against the Queen’s 
^\^shes, who was anxious to lake him to Craigmillar, 
fo’ he could not slay in Ilolyrood Palace lest he 
should give infection to the Prince. On his own 
account, too, he did not wish any one to see him 
in his jiresent condition. While he was in this 
house, the King was often visited by the Queen, with 
whom be was now perfectly reconciled He promised 
to give her much information of the utmost import- 
ance to the life and quiet of both of them. ... He 
warned her more particularly to be on her guard 
against Lethmgton, who, he said, was planning the 
rum of the one by the means of the other. . . . 
That very night, as her Majesty w'as about to leave 
the King, she met Pans, Lord Both well’s vaUt-de- 
chambre, and noticing that his face was all blackened 
with gunpowder, she exclaimed in the hearing of 
many of the lords, just as she was mounting her 
horse, “Jesu, Pans, how begrimed you are'” At 
this he turned very red. 

On the loth of February 1567, about three or 
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four o’clock in the morning, a match was put to the 
train of gunpowder, which ‘had been placed under 
the King’s house. It was afterwards made public 
that this had been done by the command and device 
of the Earls of Bothwell and Morton, James Balfour, 
and some others, who always afterwards pretended 
to be most diligent in searching out the murder which 
they themselves had committed. Morton had secretly 
returned from England, to which he had been banished. 

This crime was the result of a bond into which 
they had entered. It was written by Alexander 
Hay, at that time one of Ihc clerks of the Council, 
and signed by the Earls of Moray, Huntly, Bothwell, 
and Morton, by Lethington, James Balfonr, and 
others, who had combined for this purpose. They 
protested that they were acting for the public good 
of the realm, pretending that they were freeing the 
Queen from the bondage and misery into which she 
had been reduced by the King’s behaviour. . . 
Ho was*but deceiving the Queen, whom they often 
blamed for so faithfully having come to a good 
understanding with her husband ; and they told her 
that he was putting a knife not only to their throats 
but to her own. 

The King’s body was blown into the garden by 
the violence of the explosion, and a poor English 
valet of his, who slept in his room, was there killed. 
. . . Earl Bothwell was much suspected of this 
villainous and detestable murder. ... If we may 
judge by the plots, deeds, and contrivances of his 
associates, it would seem that after having used him 
to rid themselves < of the King, they designed to make 
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jBothwell their instrument to ruin the Queen, their 
true and lawful sovere^A. 

Their plan was this, to persuade her to marry 
the Earl of Bothwell, so that they might charge her 
with being m the plot against her late husband, and a 
consenting party to his death This they did shortly 
after, appealing to the fact that she had married the 
murderer. 

Rtukanan ( Translated from History ^ xx. 35). 

The Archbishop of St Andrews, who lived nearest, 
willingly undertook the task of killing the King, when 
It was offered to him, both on account of old enmities, 
and in the hope of bringing the succession nearer 
his own family. He chose, accordingly, six or eight 
of the most abandoned of his retainers, and entrusted 
the matter to them, giving them the keys of the 
King’s lodging They entered very quietly into his 
chamber, strangled him as he lay sleeping, and 
carried his body through the postern into a garden 
beside the walls. Then, at a given signal, 4ire was 
applied to the house. 

[The question as to the manner of Damley’s death has given 
rise to considerable discussion. The depositions of Hay, Hep- 
bum, and Paris (vide pp. 144, 215-218) agree in representing 
that the King was killed by the explosion. On the other hand, 
Draiy, who wrote to Cecil on 24th April [Foreign Calendar], 
and Count Moretta, the agent of the Duke of Savoy, who was in 
Edinburgh [LAbanoff, vii. 108]. state that he was strangled. The 
bets that the bodies of Daroley and his servant, Taylor, were 
found together, in the garden, at some little distance from the 
house, without violent injury ; that Daraley’s pelisse and slippers 
were found beside him ; add that the other bodies were found 
among the ruins, must be taken into aeeonnt in forming a judg- 
ment on the question.] 

H 
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COA^T£A^rS 

1 Introductory Note 

2 Mary’s seizure by Bothwcll 

{a) The Ainslie Bond. 

(/<) Mary’s description 

(<■) Description in the Diuinal of Occiirients 

(rf) Guzman de .Silva to Philip 1 1 

3 1 he Bolliwell Man lagc 

(<?) The I )i voice. 

(/') The Dukedom ofDikncy 
(f) The Marriage 

{j) Mary's demcanoui, as desciibed tiy Dii Cioc and 
I )rury 

4 Carberry Hill 

5. Mary in Lochleven. 

{ii) Guzman de Silva on the nature of the Rebellion 
(ii) Elizabeth's intevvenlion 

(0 De Silva’s conversation with Muiray— the first sug- 
gestion of the Casket Letters, 
b The escape from Lochleven. 

1667. -April 10. Uory’s Capture by Both well. 

[Tlic Register of the Privy Council tells that, on February 
12th, the Queen offered to the first icvealei of the crime, 
" although he be one culpable and jiarticipant of the said 
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crime," a reward of tjyp thousand pounds and “one honest 
yeirliff rent.” Public ppinion pointed to Bothwell as the 
murderer, and anonymous placards appeared in the streets of 
Edinburgh accusing him. Lennox approached the Queen 
demanding a trial On March isl (in reply to his letter of 
February 26tli) Mary wrote asking a list of names, lie sent, 
on the 17th, the names of Bothwell, .Sir James Balfour, David 
Chalmers, John Spens, Francis Bastian, John de Bourdeaux, 
.ind Joseph Kiccio,— the last four were attendants on the Queen. 
On March 2bth the Privy Council fixed the tnal for April J2th. 
On the nth, Lennox wrote asking a postponement of the trial 
.and the imprisonment of the persons he had named, or whom 
he uught suspect The request was not granted, and the trial 
look place on the I2lh The E.irl of Argjll, hereditary Lord 
[ushre, took Ins place as President of the Court, and the Earl 
of <”aithness w.as Chancellor of the jury Lennox put forward 
Ills demand lor a postponement, which was refused, Bothwell 
iiiging that tlie Piivy Council had fixed an early date in accord- 
ance with Leiinos's own request No witnesses were ])foducetl 
hy the iirosecution, and Bothwell was acquitted. He then 
challenged to single' combat anyone who might accuse him, and 
the challenge was not accepted In the Parliament which met 
on the 16th, various conhrinations of grants were made— the 
Castle of Dunbar to Bothwell, the Earldom of Angus to Both- 
w ell’s nephew, and various lands to .Sir Richard Maitland of 
Lcthinglon No Parliament had assembled since Mary's mar- 
iiage to Darnley, and, accordingly, the restoration of Murray 
and Morion to their titles and estates was confirmed by statute. 
Although Parliament thus put its seal on Bolhwell’s acquittal, by 
securing Dunbar to him, the popular impression of his guilt was 
111 no way lessened. 1 
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A Bond by a Number of the Nobility to promote 
Bothwell's Marryingr of Queen Maiy 

Anderson s CoUeettons, \o\ i pp 1 07-11 2, from 
Cott Lib Calig, C 1 fol 1 

We undersubscribing, understanding that although 
the noble and mighty Lord James, Earl Bothwell, 
being not only bruitit [reported] and calumniated by 
placards, prmly affixed on the public places of the 
Kirk of Edinburgh, and otherwise slandered by his 
evil willers, as art and part of the heinous murther 
of the King, but also by sjiecial letters sent to 
her Highness by the Earl of Lennox, and debated 
[accused] of the same crime . he by condign 
inquest and assize of certain noblemen his peers and 
other barons of good reputation is found guiltless 
and innocent of the odious crime objected to him 
. and we considering the anciency and nobleness 
of his house, the honourable and good service of his 
predecessors, and specially himself to our Sovereign, 
and for the defence of this her Highness’ Realm 
against the enemies thereof, and the amity and 
friendship which so long has preserved betwix his 
House and every one of us Therefore obliges 
us, and every one of us, upon our Faith and 
Honours, and Truth in our bodies, as we are noble- 
men, and will answer to God, that in case hereafter 
any manner 'of person or persons shall happen 
to insist farther to the slander and calumniation of 
the said Earl of Bothwell, as participant, act or part, 
of the said heinous murther, we shall 

take plain and upright part with himi to the 
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defence and maintenjMoei»f bis quarrel. . . . More- 
over, weighing and considtfing the time present, and 
how our Sovereign the Queen’s Majesty is now 
destitute of a husband, in the which solitary state 
the Commonwealth of this Realm may not permit 
her Highness to continue and endure; . . . and, 
therefore, in case the former affectionate and hearty 
service of the said Earl . . . may move her Majesty 
so far to humble herself, as preferring one of her 
native born subjects unto all foreign princes, to take 
to Husband the said Earl, we, and every one of us 
undersubscribing, upon our Honours and Fidelity, 
obliges us, and promises, not only to further, ad- 
vance, and set forward the marriage to be solemnised 
and completed betwix her Highness and the said 
noble Lord . . . but in case any would presume 
directly or indirectly, openly, or under whatsoever 
colour or pretence, to hinder, hold back, or disturb 
the said marriage, we shall in that behalf, esteem, 
hold and repute the hinderers, adversaries or dis- 
turbers thereof as our common enemies and evil 
willers. ... In witness of the which we have sub- 
scriyved these presents, as follows, at Edinburgh, the 
19 Day of April, the year of God, 1567 years. 

The names of such of the nobility as subscribed 
the bond, so far as John Read [a dependent of 
Murray] might remem^r, of whom 1 bad this copy, 
being in his own hand, being commonly termed in 
Scotland, Ainslie's Supper. 

The Earls — Murray, Huntly, Cassilis, Morton, 
Sutherland, Rothes, Glencoim, CUthness. 
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Lords — Boyd, Seton, Sinclik, Semple, Ohphant, 
Ogilvie, Rossc-Hacat, Carlisle, Herries, Hume, and 
Innermeith. 

[This note is appended to Cecil’s copy of the bond It should 
be noted that Murray was not in Scotland at the time, and that 
his name does not appear in a copy of the bond in the Scots 
College at Pans, for which we have the authority of Sir Janies 
Balfour.] 

1667.— May. Mary on her Capture Inatruotione 
to the Bishop of Dunblane for the French Court 

A<////'r Hntoiy, vol. ii. p. 592 

In our leturning he awaited us by the way, accom- 
panied with a great force, and led us with all diligence 
to Dunbar. . . . And when he saw us like to reject 
all his suit and offers, in the end he showed us how 
far he was proceeded with our whole nobility and 
principals of our estates, and what they had promised 
him under their handwntes In the end, when 

we saw’ no espcrancc to be rid of him, never man in 
Scotland once making an atlemiil to procure our 
deliverance, ... so ceased he never till by per- 
suasions and importune suit, accompanied not the 
less with force, he has finally driven us to end the 
work begun at suen time and in such form as he 
thought might best serve his tuin, wherein we cannot 
dissemble that ^ has used us otherwise than we 
would have wisil^ or yet have deserved at his hand. 

Dtumal of Oci iirrents in Scotland. 

And upon the twenty-fourth day oC^pril, which 
was Saint Mark’s even, our sovereign lady being 
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riding from Stirling, %ihereto s>he passed a little of 
before to visit her 'son, as said is, to Edinburgh, 
James, Earl of Bothwell, accompanied with seven or 
eight hundred men and friends, whom he caused 
believe that he would ride upon the thieves of 
Liddesdale, met our sovereign lady betwix Kirk- 
liston and Edinburgh, at a place called the Bridges, 
accompanied with a few number, and there took her 
person to the castle of Dunbar 

iitizman de Silva to the King, from London, 
May 3, 1567 Spaimh State Papers. 

On arriving six miles from Edinburgh, Bothwell 
met her with four hundred horsemen. As they 
arrived near the ()ueen with their swords drawn they 
show'ed an intention of taking her with them, where- 
upon some of those who were with her were about to 
defend her, but the Q)uccn .slopped them, .saying she 
was ready to go with the Earl of Bothwell wherever 
he wished rather than bloodshed and death should 
result. She was taken to Dunbar, where she arrived 
at midnight, and still remains. Some say she will 
marry him, and the> are so informed direct by some 
of the highest men m the country who follow Both- 
well They arc convinced of this, both because of 
the favour the Queen has shown him, and because he 
has the national forces in his hands. Although the 
Queen sent secretly to the goverodjl of, the town of 
Dunbar to sally out with his trod^ iand release her, 
it is believed that the whole thing has been arranged, 
so that if anything comes of the marriage, the Queen 
may make out that she was forced into it. 
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The Bothwell Marriage. 

Dturnal oj Occurrtnts tn Scotkmd. 

Upon the third day of May 1567, the sentence 
of divorce was pronounced by the comissaries of 
Edinburgh, decerning and ordaining . . . Jean 
Gordon [Countess of Bothwell] to be free to marry 
when she pleased, and the said Earl Bothwell to be 
an adulterer. This divorcement was made to the 
effect that the said Earl should marry the Queen’s 
Majesty. 

Ihtd. 

Upon the twelfth clay thairof [of May], betwix 
seven and eight hours at even, James, Earl Bothwell, 
was made Duke of Orkney and Zetland, with great 
magnificence, . and there were few or none of 
the nobility thereat 

Ibid 

Upon the fifteenth day oJ May 1567, Mary, by 
the grace of God, Queen of Scots, was married on 
James, Duke of Orkney, Earl Bothwell, ... in the 
palace of Holyrood-house, within the old chapel, 
by Adam, Bishop of Orkney, not with the mass 
but with preaching, at ten hours afore noon. There 
were not many of the nobility of this realm thereat, 
except the Earl Crawford, the Earl Huntly, the Earl 
Sutherland, my Lords Arbroath, Oliphant, Fleming, 
Livingston, Gkmis, and Boyd, John, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, the Bishop of Dunblane, the Bishop of 
Ross, Orkney, with certain other small gentlemen, 
who waited upon the said Duke of Orkney. At this 
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marriage there was neither pleasure nor 
used, as use was wont to be used when princ^ 
were married. 


1S07.— May. Mary’s 3>smaaiiour. 

Du Croc to Catherine de Medici. Von Raumer's 
hhzabeth and Mary, p 99. 

It [the Bothwell marriage] is too unhappy, and 
begins already to be repented of. On Thursday the 
Queen sent for me, when I perceived something 
strange in the mutual behaviour of her and her 
husband. She attempted to excuse it, and said, " If 
you see me melancholy, it is because I do not choose 
to be cheerful , because I never will be so, and wish 
for nothing but death.” Yesterday, when they were 
both in a room, with the Earl d’Aumale, she called 
aloud for a knife to kill herself ; the persons in the 
ante-chamber heard it. I believe that if God does 
not support her, she will fall entirely into despair. 

S/r IVi/iiam Dmty to Cecil, from Berwick, May 25. 

I’oret^n Calendar 

The Queen uses often with the Duke [Bothwell] 
to ride abroad, and they now make outward show of 
great content, but the company at Court increases 
not of one nobleman more than were at the marriage. 

Ibid., May 27. 

The Duke openly uses great reverence to the Queen, 
ordinarily bareheaded, which she seems she would 
have otherwise, and wHl sometimes take his cap and 
put it on. 
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1067.— June 16. Carberry Hill. 

Afrlvillr t Ah worn, j), I Sr. 

All Scotland cried out upon the foul murther of 
the King Whereupon the lords that had the 

enterprise in their heads were hasted forward to take 
arms. The Earl of Bothwell again, having the 
Queen m his company, convened a greater number 
out of the Merse and Lothians, and out of all parts 
where he had means of friendship, at over her 
Majesty’s proclamation, \^hlch was not well obeyed 
for the time , and so many as came had no hearts to 
fight in that quarrel. Yet the Earl Bothwell marched 
forward out of Dunbar [which was threatened by the 
lords], taking the Queen with him, tow’ards Edin- 
burgh. The lords again, with their comjiames, 
passed out of Edinburgh upon foot, with a great 
energy and fierceness to fight ; both the armies not 
far from Carberry. The Earl Bothwell’s men camped 
upon the hill head, in a strength very advantageous 
the lords camped at the foot of the hill. 

Albeit her Majesty was there, I cannot name it to 
be her army, for many oi them that were with her 
liad opinion that she had intelligence wuth the lords ; 
chiefly such as undeistood of the Earl Bothwell’s 
mishandling of her, and many indignities that he 
had both said and done unto her, since their mar- 
riage was made. He was so beastly and suspicious, 
that he suffered her not to pass over a day in 
patience, not making her cause to shed abundance 
of salt tears. So part of his own company detested 
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liim , other part believed that her Majesty would 
fain have been quit of him, but thought shame to 
be the doer thereof directly herself. 

In the meantime the laird of Grange rode about 
the brae. . . . When the Queen understood that the 
laird of Grange vras chief of that company of horse- 
men, she sent the laird of Ormislon to desire him to 
come and speak with her under surety, which he did, 
after he had sent and obtained leave of the lords. 
As he was speaking with her Majesty, the Earl 
Bothwcll had .qipoititcd a soldier to shoot him, until 
the Queen gave a cry, and said that he should not 
do her that shame, who had promised that he should 
( oiiie and return safely. For he was declaring unto 
tnc Queen how that all they would honour and serve 
het so that she would abandon the Eail Bothwcll, 
who was the murdeiei of her own husband. ' . . 

The Earl Bothw'ell hearkened, and heard part of 
this language, and offered the singular combat to any 
man that w'ould maintain that he had done it. The 
laird of Grange jiromiseil to send him an answer 
shortly thereaiient. . . He offered himself first. 

The Earl Bothwcll answered that he was neither 
lord nor earl, but a baron, and so could not be his 
peer The like answer he made to Tullibardine. 
Then my Lord Lindsay offered to fight him, which 
he could not plainly refuse, but his heart cooled aye 
the longer the more Then the Queen sent again 
for the laird of Grange, and said to him, that if the 
lords would do as he had spoken to her, she should 
put away the Earl Bothwell and come unto them. 
Whereupon he asked at them, if he might promise it 
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to her in their name ; which thef wil^ # 

to do. . . . Her Majesty was that night convqised 
Edinhuighf <uid lodg^ in the middle of the town, 
the piAtOost^s lodging. As she came through the 
town, the common people cried out against her 
Majesty at the windows and stairs, which it was a 
pity to hear. Her Majesty again cried out, to aU 
gentlemen and others that passed up and down the 
causeway, declaring how that she was their native 
princess, and doubted n^ but all honest siri^jects 
would respect her as they ought to do, and not suffer 
her to be mishandled. Others again showed their 
malice, in setting up a banner or ensign, whereupon 
the King was painted lying dead under a tree, and 
the young prince sitting upon his kneas, praying, 
“ Judge, and revenge my cause, O Lord 1 

That lame night it was alleged that her Majesty 
wrote a letter unto the Earl Bothwell. ... Upon 
the which lette/ the lords took occasion to send her 
to Lochleven to be kept, against promise as she 
alleged. 

1667.— July 12. Lctdileven Oaatle. 

Gutman de Silva to the King Spanish State Papers. 

[Marywua pruoncr la Lochleven from 17th June 1567 to 
said May 1568. The chief events of her captivity were her 
a— ipalsory mbdieetion on 34tb July, the coronation of her infant 
sen on the 39^of the some pionlh, and the proclamation of 
ths Bail of Iduitay aa Regent on Aoguit sand. Her eicape was 
pnaheded Iqr at leaot one unsueceifful attentpt. Ifnnay visited 
Maty in Lochleven, and was by her naked to undertake the 
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R^fcnqTi UeotHfit lb a ktter from ThrapnovtpD to Bti^abctb, 
30th Aiyiiat 1567 (in “PoreigB Calendar," and h Bdth'i 
'•Hiatoiy,'' eoL 11. p. 737).] 

. . Croc, who was French Ambassador in Scot- 
land, has passed here on his way to France, and 
there is nobody now representing King. 

The Ambassador here assures me that the King 
(of France) has in his favour both those who have 
assembled to detain the Queen (of Scots) and those 
who are against them, and has their signatures pro- 
mising to keep up the friendship and alliance that 
the country has had with his predecessors. For this 
reason the King had proceeded in such a way as not 
to lose the support of the one side by taking up the 
cause of thtf other, but he could not avoid giving his 
aid to the Queen, whose adversaries assert positivdy 
that she knew she had been concerned in the murder 
of her husband, which was proved by letters under 
her own hand, copies of which were in his possession. 

[This IS the earliest known reference to the Casket Letteri.] 

Gusman dt Stlva to the King, from London^ Julf wS, 
Spanish State Faper s. 

Four days ago the preacher and confessor of die 
Queen of Scotland arrived here. He is a Dominican 
Friar, a Frenchman named Roche Mameret, and was 
at the Council of Trent. ... He is much g rie S 'e d 
at events in Scotlandi and the imprisonment of the 
Queen, but more than aU at the marriage with Both- 
well, since he already has a wife. ... He jweured 
me that thoee who had risen ogipnat the Quhsn had 
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not been moved by zeal to punish the King’s murder, 
as they had been enemies rathei than friends of his ; 
nor in consequence of the marriage, as they had been 
all in favour of it, and had signed their names to that 
effect without exception, either lay or clerical, apart 
from the Earl of Murray, but their sole object had 
been a religious one, as they thought the Queen, being 
a Catholic, might settle religion in a way not to their 
liking. 

Qiui'ii Khzaheth to ^tr Nu /tolas 1 hto^iiioi ton, tn ^tot/aud, 
July 27, 1567 /ittflis Ilistoty, |) 702 

You shall plainly dedare unto them [the lords], 
that if they shall determine anything lo the depriva- 
tion of the Queen their sovereign lady of her roy.il 
estate, we are well assured of our own determination, 
and we have some just and probable cause to think 
the like of other Princes of Christendom, that we 
will make ourselves a plain parly against them, for 
example to all posterity. 

[This inlervenUon by Elizabtlh on Mary’v behalf wa!> ihc 
lesult of reports which reached Lo'idon lhal Mary’s life was in 
clanger. Her death \va!> demanded by certain of llic Protestant 
clergy, and the more aidcnt of their following | 

ti.fiiiait dt Siilva to the Lomdon, 

Augiist-a. S/KiHiih litate Papst s 

The Earl of Murray w'cnt to Si'otland on the last 
day of July ^ I visited him. . . He repeated 
how displeased he ivas at the action of the lords in 
taking the (Jueen . . T said that her confessor had 
told me that as regarded the King’s murder she had 
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no knowledge whatever of it, and had been greatly 
grieved thereat. ... He opened out somewhat, 
saying that my good will towards him prompted him 
to tell me something that he had not even told this 
(^ueen [Elizaljeth], although she had given him many 
remote hints upon the subject. This was that he 
considered it very difficult to arrange matters, as it 
was certain that the Queen had been cognisant of 
the murder of her husb.ind, and he, Murray, was 
greatly grieved thereat. This had been proved 
lieyond doubt liy a letter which the Queen had 
written to Hothwell, containing three sheets of 
written with her own hand, and signed by 
lu r, in which she says in substance that he is not 
to delay jiutting into execution that which he had 
.11 ranged, because her husband used such fair words 
to deceive her and bring her round that she might 
lx: moved liy them if the other thing were not done 
quick!) She said that she herself would go and 
fetch him, and would stop at a house on the road, 
where she would try to give him a draught, but if 
this could not be done, she would put him in the 
house where the explosion was arranged for the 
night upon which one of her servants was to be 
married. He, Bothwell, w'as to try to get rid of 
his wife either by putting her away or by poisoning 
her, since he knew that she, the Queen, had risked 
all for him, her honour, her kingdom, her wealth, 
and her God, contenting herself with his person 
alone. Besides this she had done an extraordinary 
and unexampled thing on the night of the murder 
in giving her husband a ring, petting and fondling 
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him after plotting his murder, and this had been the 
worst thing in connection with it. Murray said he 
had heard about the letter from a man who had read 
it, and the rest was notorious. ... He says he will 
do his best for her. I am more inclined to believe 
that he will do it for himself if he finds a chance, as 
he is a Scotchman, and a heretic 


The Escape from Loohleven. 

Guvaum Correr^ Vemhau Ambassador tn Frame to the Stgttoty, 
from Paris, May 26, 1568 Venetian Calendar. 

Guard was continually kept at the castle day and 
night, except during supper, at which time the gate 
was locked with a key, every one going to supper, 
and the key was always placed on the table where 
the Governor took his meals, and before him. The 
Governor is the uterine brother of the Earl of Murray, 
Regent of Scotland, the Queen’s illegitimate brother, 
and her mortal enemy. The Queen, liaving attempted 
to descend from a window unsuccessfully, contrived 
that a page of the Governor’s, whom she had per- 
suaded to this effect, when carrying a dish, in the 
evening of the second 01 May, to the table of his 
master with a napkin before him, should place the 
napkin on the key, and in removing the napkin take 
up the key with it and carry it away unperceived by 
any one. Having done so, the page then went 
diractly to the Queen and told her all was ready ; 
and she, having in the meanwhile been attired by 
the elder of the two maids who waited upon her, 
took with her by the hand the younger maid, a girl 
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ten years old, and with the p^e went quietly to the 
door, and he having opened it, the Queen went out 
with him and the younger girl and locked the 
gate outside with the same key, without which 
It could not be opened from within. They then 
got into a little boat which was kept for the 
service of the castle, and displaying a white veil 
of the Queen’s with a red tassel, she made the 
concerted signal to those who awaited her that 
she was approaching. . . . The horsemen . . . 
came immediately to the lake and received the 
Queen with infinite joy, and having jilaced her on 
horseback, with the page and the girl, they con- 
veyed her to the sea coast, at a distance of five 
miles from thence, because to proceed by land to the 
place which had lieen designated appeared manifestly 
too dangerous. All having embarked, the Queen 
was conducted to Niddry, a place belonging to Lord 
Seton, and from thence to Hamilton, a castle of 
the I)ul^ of Chatelherault, where bis brother, the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews, with other principal 
personages of those parts, acknowledged her as 
Queen. . . . 

All Scotland is in motion, some declaring for 
the Queen, and some against her and for the Earl 
of Murray. . . . With regard to her flight, it is 
judged here, by those who know the site, and how 
strictly she was guarded, that her escape was most 
miraculous, most especially having been contrived 
by two lads under ten years of age, who could not 
be presupposed to have the requisite judgment 
and secrecy. 
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To the greater satisfaction with the result may 
be added that the inmates of Lochleven Castle 
perceived the flight; but being shut up within it, 
and thus made prisoners, they had to take patience, 
and to witness the Queen’s escape, while they re- 
mained at the windows of the castle. 

But now, if the current report be true, the Queen 
of Scotland, following the course of her fickle for- 
tune, gives news of her troops having been routed 
near Glasgow, all her chief adherents being killed 
or made prisoners. 

Ibtd. June 6. 

The news of the defeat of the troops of the Queen 
of Scotland was true. She had assembled about 
eight thousand men, who had flocked to her from 
divers parts, and for greater security she wished to 
shut herself up in Dumbarton, which is a very strong 
castle, but she could not get there without crossing 
fhe Clyde, over which there is but one bridge near 
Glasgow, and that was already occupied by the 
enemy. It was therefore determined to cross the 
river where it flows into the sea, a number of boats 
being sent to the spoc for that purpose. The 
R^ent, aware of this, went in pursuit with four 
thousand men ; whereupon the Queen appointed 
as her Lieutenant-General the Earl of Argyle, who 
had just joined her, and who is her brother-in-law 
through his wife. Queen Mary’s natural sister, and 
he with six thousand men gave Murray battle. 

The contest lasted for three-quarters of an hour, 
when the Queen’s troops were worsted, but only 
one hundred and fifty of her followers were killed, 
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for the Regent exerted himself extremely to prevent 
his troops shedding blood. The prisoners exceeded 
three hundred, including many noblemen, amongst 
whom, moreover, is that Lord Seton who was the 
chief instrument and leader in effecting the Queen’s 
escape. Finding herself defeated, the Queen set out 
for England, accompanied by a son of the Duke 
of Chatelherault, by Lord Fleming, by the Earl of 
Maxwell, and some twenty- five other attendants, 
and she travelled a distance of one hundred and 
twenty-five miles without any rest. She stopped 
at a place called Workington, which is four miles 
within the English border. She did not discover 
herself, but was recognised by a Scotsman, who 
informed the warden of the castle, and the latter 
went immediately to receive her, with great marks 
of respect, and posted guards on all sides to prevent 
pursuit by the enemy. 
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THE CONFERENCES AT YORK AND WESTMINSTER 

CONTFNIS 

1. The Conference at York. 

{a) Letter of Murray to Queen Elizabeth. 

(d) Mary’s Instructions to her Cummissioners. 

(c) The formal complaints and replies. 

{d) The account of the private interview, with the 
"abstract of matters” there shown. 

(e) Sussex’s opinion of the evidence, 

2. The Conference at Westminster. 

(a) Mary’s Instructions. 

(^) Murray's " Eik ” or additional charge. 

(r) The answer of Mary’s Commissioners to the ” Eik.” 
(</) Elizabeth’s reply to (<t) 

{e) The Privy Council and suggestions for a com* 
promise. 

(/) Proofs produced at Westminster— the account of 
the production. 

(f) Mary’s own answer to the " Eik,” and her request 

to see the originals, with Elizalieth’s reply, 
f A) Mary’s request for copies, with Elizabeth’s reply, 
(i) Dissolution of the Conference by Elizabeth. 

Tlu OonferenM at York. 

[On Mary’s arrival in England, Queen Elizabeth declined to 
meet her, till she should be cleared from the suspicion of 
oomphdty m the Darnley murder. Mary promptly accused 
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Maitland and Morton of a share in the crime, and aoeepted 
Elizabeth’s proposal to have the case tried at a Conference at 
York. The Queen of England appointed as Commissioneia, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Earl of Sussex, and Sir Ralph Sadler. 
The Scottish Queen was represented by Lords Boyd, Herries, 
and Livingstone, the Abbot of Kilwinnirtg, Sir John Gordon of 
Lochinvar, Sir James Cockbum of Skirving, and John Lesley, 
the Bishop of Ross. The Earl of Murray, the Earl of Morton, 
the Bishop of Orkney (Adam Bolhwell), the Abbot of Dun- 
fermline, and Ixird Lindsay appeared in the name of the 
young James VI., along with Maitland of Lethington, George 
Buchanan, James Macgill, and Henry Balnaves, as assistants. 

Many points of procedure and various formal questions 
occupied much of the time of the Conferences. The extracts 
which follow have been chosen out of regard to their bearing 
on the problem of Mary’s guilt or innocence, and especial care 
has lieen taken to include references to the Casket Letters. 
The letters themselves, and the depositions which were pro- 
duced before the Commissioners, will be found, by themselves, 
after the account of the Conferences. 

The Conference met at York on October 8, and as Mary was, 
formally, the plaintiff, her complaint against the Lords was first 
received. Thereafter, Murray’s reply and a rejoinder from 
Mary’s representatives were put on record. This was all the 
formal business essential for our purpose. But, on October lltb, 
Elizabeth’s Commissioners received a private visit from Mait- 
land, Buchanan, Macgill, and Balnaves, who put before them, 
secretly, certain documents to prove Mary’s guilt. It will be 
seen from the letter of the Commissioners to Elizabeth, and 
the quotations from the “abstract of matters . . . chosen by 
the Scou," that these documents consisted of : — 

1. A bond signed by the Lords, agreeing to Bothwell’s 

marriage with the QueeiL 

2. The Queen’s warrant for the signature of the abeve-mra^ 

doned bond. 

3. Two contracts of marriage. (See pp. 201-203.) 
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4 Two letters Mranging for the seizure of the Queen by 

Bothwell (f e two of Letters, vi , vii , and viii , see 
pp 190 194) 

5 A letter arranging a duel between Damley and the Lord 

Robert 

6 The two (jlasgow Letters (1 and 11 see pp 165 1S2) 

7 The Love Sonnets tpp 195 201) 

8 Ihe Letter in which the Jason and Medea comparison 

occurs (Letter iv , see pp 185 189 ) 

This list should be compared with the recital of the produc 
tions at Westminster (pp 143 «/ v/ ) Maitland informed Queen 
Mary of this secret visit and she complained to Queen Elizabeth 
who summoned all the Commissi mers to I >ndon on the ground 
of greater convenience ] 


LtUer of the Earl of Murta) inth infotmalttn for the Queen 
of r ngUtnd, June 22, 1568 Ooodalt^ vol 11 p 75, /raw the 
Paper Office 

It may be that such letters as we have of the 
Queen, our Sovereign I ord's mother, that sufficiently, 
in our opinion, prove her consenting to the murther 
of the King her lawful husband, shall be called m 
doubt therefore, since our servant, Mr John 
Wood, has the copies of the same letters translated 
in our language, we would earnestly desire that the 
said copies may be considered by the judges that 
shall have the examination and commission of the 
matter, that they may resolve us thus far, in case the 
pnncipal agree with the copy, that then we prove the 
case indeed, for when we have manifested and 
shown all, and yet shall have no assurances that 
what we send shall satisfy for probation, for what 
purpose shall we either accuse or seek to prove, 
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when we are not assured what to prove, or when we 
have proved, what shall succeed ? 

1668 —September 9 Mary’e Inatruotloxui to 
her OommiMionere 

Goodallf vol 11 p ^yitfrom Queen Marj^s 
Kegtster in Cotton I ibrary 

In case they allege they have any writings of mine, 
which may infer presumption against me in that case, 
ye shall desire the principals to be produced, and 
that I myself may have inspection thereof, and make 
answer thereto Por ye shall affirm, in my name, I 
never wrote anything concerning that matter to any 
creature, and if any writings be, they are false and 
feigned, forged and invented by themselves, only to 
my dishonour and shndtr And there are divers in 
Scotland, both men and women, that can counterfeit 
my handwriting, and write the like manner of writing 
which I use, as well as myself, and principally such 
as are in company with themselves And I doubt 
not, if I had remained in my own realm, but I 
should have gotten knowledge of the inventors and 
writers of such writings ere now, to the declaration 
of my innocency, and confusion of their falsity 

October 8 Oomplaant of the Oueen of Soota 
agamat the Sari of Murray 

Goodall vol II p 128, from Cott Lib. 

Calig.C I 197 

That James, Earl of Morton, John, Earl of Mar, 
Alexander, Earl of Glencairn, the Lords Howe, 
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l/indsay, Ruthven, Sempill, Cathcart, Ochiltree, with 
others their assisters, assembled in arms a great part 
of the Queen’s grace’s subjects, declared by their 
proclamations it was for her Grace’s relief, beset the 
road in her passage betwixt her Grace’s castles of 
Dunbar and Edinburgh, there took her most noble 
person, committed her in ward in her own place of 
Lochleven, . . . passed to the castle of Stirling, and 
made there fashion of crowning of her son the 
Pnnee. . . . 

James, Earl of Murray, took upon him the name 
of the Regent, . . . intromitted with the whole 
strengths, munitions, jewels, and patrimony of the 
crown, as well property as casualty. . . . 

October 10. The Answer of the Earl of Murray. 

Goodall, vol 11. p. 144, from Cott. Lih 
Calig., C I. 202. 

It is notorious to all men, how umquhile [the 
late] King Henry, father to our sovereign Lord, 
was horribly murdered in his bed. James, sometime 
Earl of Bothwell, being well known to be the chief 
author thereof, entered into so great credit and 
authority with the Queen, then our sovereign, that, 
within three months after the murder of her husband, 
the said Earl . . . accomplished a pretended mar- 
riage betwix him and the Queen, wbich strange and 
hasty proceeding of that godless and ambitious man, 
. . . with the ignominy spoken among all nations of 
that inurther, as though all the nobility had been 
alike culpable thereof, so moved the hearts of a |(iood 
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number of them, that they Uiou^t nothing more 
godly . . . than punishing of the said Earl, chitf 
author of the murther, to relieve others causelessly 
calumniated thereof, to put the Queen to freedom, 
forth of the bondage of that tyrant. . . . [From the 
Queen, after Carberry Hill], no other answer could 
be obtained, but vigorous menacing, on the one part, 
avowing to be revenged on all them that had shown 
themselves in that cause, and on the other part, 
offering to leave and give over the realm and all, so 
she might be suffered to possess the murtherer of her 
husband, which her inflexible mind, and extremity of 
nei essity compelled them to sequestrate her person 
for a season. . . . During the which time, she find- 
ing herself by long, irksome, and tedious travail, 
taken by her in the government of the realm and 
lieges thereof . . . vexed and weaned . . . and for 
other considerations moving her at the time, therefore 
demitted and renounced the office of government of 
the realm and lieges thereof . . . and constituted 
me, the said Earl of Murray, I being then absent 
forth of the realm, and without my knowledge, 
Regent to his Grace, the realm, and lieges. . . . 


1608.— October 16. Queen Uary’e Oommiaeionera' 
Rejoinder to Uurray’e Reply. 

Goodall^ vol. ii. p. 162, from Queen Marys Register 
in Colt. Lib. Titus, C. 12. 

If he [Bothwell] was the principal author of the 
murder, the same was never known nor manifested 
to her Highness, but the contrary did well appeo^ 
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to her Grace, by reason the said Earl of Bothwell 
being suspected, indited, and orderly summoned by 
the laws of that realm, was acquitted by an assize of 
his Peers and the same ratified and confirmed by 
authority of Parliament, by the greatest part of the 
nobility who also consented and solicited our 
said Sovereign to accomplish the said marriage with 
him as the man most fit in all the icalm of Scotland 
and they nor none of them came to her 
Highness to find fault with the said Farl con- 
cerning the murder foresaid, or yet in any ways 
seemed to grudge or disallow the said marriage 
And at the presenting of the said writings of demis- 
sion of her crown to her Majesty by the Lord Lind 
say, he menaced her Grace, that if she would not 
subscribe, he had command to put her presently in 
the Tower, and would do the same, and counselled 
her to fulfil their desire or worse would shortly follow , 
which her Highness subscribed with many tears, 
never looking what was contained in the writings, 
declaring plainly thereafter, if ever her Grace came 
to liberty, she would never abide thereat, because it 
was against her Majesty s will If her Grace 

had willingly demitted the same, as her Highness 
did not, her Highness could not have nominated the 
said Earl of Murray Regent, for there were others 
to have been preferred to him 

1668 — Ootobar 11 Letter to ftueen Elisabeth from 
her CkimmiMioners at York 
[This letter is printed in the Appendix to vol ii of Hosock’s 
" Mary Queen of Scots, and her Accusers, from Cott MS Cal 
c.i.fol 198 The words or letten within brackets [ ] have been 
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burnt, the margin being singed “ The words printed m italics,'* 
says Mr Hosack, "are very carefully erased with the pen, and, 
in some instances are disguised with head and toil loops, to 
pi event their being read, the alterations being written between 
the lines Without the alterations, the letter is printed in 
( (odall, vol II p 139, and elsewhere ] 

And so they [Moray and his colleagues] sent 
unto us the Lord of Lethmgton, James Macgill, Mr 
George Buchanan, and one other being a Lord of 
the Session, which in private and secret conference 
with us, not as Commissioners, as they protested, 
but for our better instruction, ifte[r] declaration of 
such circumstances as ltd and induced them to vehe- 
m( nt presumptio[n] to judge her guilty of the said 
murder, shewed unto us a copy of a bond bear[ing] 
date the 19th of April 1567, to the which the most 
part of the Lords and coun[cil] of Scotland have put 
to their hands , and, as they say, more for fear, than 
any liking they had of the same Which bond con* 
tamed two special points, the one [a] declaration of 
Bothwell s purgation of the murder of the Lord 
Dirnley and the othe[r] a general consent to 
his marriage with the Queen And yet, in proof 
that they did it not willingly, they procured a war- 
rant, which was now shewed unto us, bearing date 
the 19th [of] April, signed with the Queen’s hand, 
whereby she gave them licence to agree to the same 
There was also a contract shewed unto us, 
signed with the Queen’s hand, and also with Both- 
well's, bearing date the fifth of Apnl There 

was also a contract shewed unto us, of the Queen’s 
own hand, of the marriage to be had between her 
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and Bothweli, bearing no date, which had not vwha 
de prasmti, as the other had, bearing date the 5th 
of April. It appeared also unto us by two letters of 
her own hand, that it was by her own practice and 
consent that Bothweli should take her and carry her 
to Dunbar. . . . After the device of the murder was 
determined, as it seemed by the sequel, they inferred 
upon a letter of her own hand, that there was another 
mean of a more cleanly conveyance devised to kill 
the King j for there was a quarrel made betwixt him 
and the Lord Robert of Holyrood-house, by carry- 
ing of false tales lietwixt them, the Queen being the 
instrument, as they said, to bring it to pass. . . . 
Afterwards they shewed unto us one horrible and 
long letter of her own hand, as they say, containing 
foul matter, and abominable to be either thought of, 
or to be written by a Prince, with divers fond t^llads, 
and other writings before specified, were closed in a 
little coffer of silver and gilt heretofore given by her 
to Bothweli. . . . And these men here do constantly 
affirm the said letters and other writings, which they 
produce of her own hand, to be of her own hand in 
deed; and do offer to swear and take their oath 
thereupon, as %n deed the matter contained in them 
being such as could hardly be invented or devised 
by any other than by herself ; for that the discourse 
of some things which were unknown to any other, 
than to herself, and Bothweli, doth the rather persuade 
us to beiieue that they be in deed of her own hand- 
writing, And as it is hard to counterfeit so many, 
and so bmg Utters^ so the matter of them, and the 
manner how these men came by them, is such, as it 
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seemeth that God (in whose sight murder and blood- 
shed of the innocent is abominable) would not permit 
the same to be hid or concealed. In a paper here 
inclosed we have noted to your Majesty the chief 
and special points of the said letters, written (as they 
say) with her own hand, to the intent it may please 
your Majesty to consider of them, and so to judge 
whether the same be sufficient to convince her of 
the detestable crime of the murder of her husband ; 
which in our opinions and consciences, if the said 
letters be written with her own hand, as toe believe 


, . f IS very hard to be avoided. 

( is plain and manifest. 


T. Norfolk. 
T. Sussex. 
R. Sadler. 


Abstract of Matters showed to the QussB’a 
M^esty’s Commissioners by the Boots, sent 
the 11th of October. 

Goodall, pp. 14a- 153. 
. . . She wrote to Bothwell, that according to her 
commission, she would bring the man with her; 
praying him to work wisely, or else the whole burden 
would lie on her shoulders ; and specially to make 
good watch, that the bird escaped not out of the 
cage. [Letter iv., see pp. 185-189.] 

Votes drawn forth of the Queen’s Letters sent to 
the Earl Bothwell. 

. . . Item. . . . We are coupled with twa ^ 
racis; the devill syndere us, and God mot knit ifS 
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togidder for ever for the maist faithful cupple that 
ever he unitit This is my faith, I will die in it 

Item Wareit [cursed] mocht this 

pokishe man be, that causes me haif sa meikill pane, 
for without hym I wald half ane far mair plesant 
subject to discourse upoun He is not oer meikle 
spilt, hot he has gottin verray mekill , he has almaist 
slane me with his braith it is war nor your unclis, 
and zeit [yet] I cum na neirar bot sat in anc cheir at 
the bedfute, and he beand [being] at the uther end 
thairof 

Item Send me advertisement quhat 1 

sail do, and quhatsumever sail cum thairof I sail 
obey you, advys to with yourself Yf ye can fynd 
out any mair secreit invtntioun be raedecein, and 
the baith in Craigmillar 

Item “ For certaintie he susptctis that 

thing ye know, and of his lyif bot as to the last, 
how sone I speak twa or thric guid wordis unto hym, 
he rejois and is out of doubt " 

Item Sie not his quhas fenzeit teans 

suld not be sa mtkill praysit, nor estemyt, as the 
trew and faythfull travaillis quhilk 1 sustene to merit 
hir place, for obteyning of quhilk, againis my naturall 
I betray thame that may impesche me God forgive 
me, and God gif you, my onlie luif, the hope and 
prosperitie that your humble and faythfull luif desyris 
unto yow, quha hoipis schortlie to be ane uther thing 
unto yow [Letter, ii pp 167-182] 

. . . Item As to me, howbeit I heir no 

farther newes from yow According to my commis 
Sion, I bnpg the man with me to Craigmillar upon 
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Munday, quhair he will be all Wednisday [Letter i , 
PP 165-6] 

Itan In ane uther lettre, “ I pray you, 

according to your promets, to discharge your hart to 
me utherwayis I will think that my malheure, and 
the guid composing of thame, that hes not the third 
part of the faythfull and willing obedience unto yow 
that 1 beyre, has wync, againis my will, that advan- 
tage over me quhilk the secund luif of Jason wan^ 
not that I wolde compair yow to ane soe unhappie as 
he was, nor yit myself to ane soe unpetifull a woman 
as she [Letter iv , p 185] 

Tke Oonference at Westmixiater 
[At the beginning of the Westminster Conference Mary 
found herself ever straitcr and straiter kept fre m liberty and 
demanded to be allowed to appear in person Her request 
and Elizabeth s reply isill be found on pp 145 148 On the 
26th November Murray made his eik or additional charge 
> or the relevant portions of this document and of the reply of 
Marys Commissioners see pp 146-7 On December 6th, 
Mirys representatives protested that they would withdraw 
from the Conference if their mistress s demand were not granted 
Cecil declined on a formal point to receive the protest On 
the 6tb 7th and 8th, Murray produced his proofs On the 9th, 
the protest was accepted and Mary s Commissioners withdrew 
After their retirement further evidence was received It may be 
of use to enumerate the documents produced at Westminster — 
The Book of Articles 

Acts of Parliament ratifying the proceedings of the insurgent 
Lords. 

Two contracts of marriage, and record of Bothwell s trial and 
divorce 

Five of the six letters produced at York, three additional 
letters, and the sonnets <pp 162^201) 
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Recegn^n of the Regent’s Government bjr Huntly, Argyll, 
and Henries (pp. 154-5). 

Depositions and confessions of Hay, HepborOj Powrie, 
Dalgleish, Nelson, and Crawford. 

Murray’s "Journal or Diary of Events ” 

The Book of Articles is a document of considerable length. 
It is a summary of the charges against the Queen of Scots, but 
contains no important charge which is not to be found else- 
where. The reader is already in possession of its essential 
allegations. It formed the material for Buchanan’s “ Detectio,” 
with which it is, at times, almost identical. It is printed, from 
the Hopetoun MS., in llosack’s “Mary,” I. App. B. For 
the depositions of Nelson and Crawford, see pp. 207-2 13. The 
depoutions of Ilay, Hepburn, Powrie, and Dalgleish do not 
directly accuse the Queen of the murder, beyond stating that the 
powder was placed in her room, and they have therefore been 
omitted. The question of the position of the powder is dis- 
cussed in Hosack, vol. 1. pp. 247-8, and the reader is referred 
to the authorities there quoted, and to Mr. Hay Fleming’s 
“Mary Queen of Scots,” pp. 435-6 (r/l also pp. 219-220). 
The confession of Hepburn (English edition of Buchanan’s 
“ Detection ”) contains the following sentence He said, let no 
man do evil for counsel of great men ... for surely I thought 
that night that the deed was done, that although knowle^e 
should be gotten, no man durst have said it was evil done, 
seeing the handwriting and acknowledging the Queen’s mind 
thereto.” No question was put to Dalgleish regarding the 
casket found in his possession. 

A quotation from Murray’s “ Diary,” so far as it bears on the 
murder, will be found on pp. 213-215.] 

TUtf Ear/ of Sussex! to Str William Cecil, October 22, 1568. 

Lodge: Illustrations of British Huiory, 

This matter must at length take end, either by 
finding the Scotch Queen guilty of the crimes that 
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are objected against her, or some manner of 
composition with a show of saving her honour. The 
first, 1 think, will hardly be attempted, for two causes, 
the one, for that if her adverse party accuse her of 
the murder by producing of her letters, she will deny 
them, and accuse the most of them of manifest con- 
sent to the murder, hardly to be denied ; so as, upon 
the trial on both sides, her proofs will judicially fell 
best out, as it is thought. The other, for that their 
young King is of tender and weak years and state of 
body j and if God should call him, and their Queen 
were judicially defaced . . . Hamilton, upon his death, 
should succeed ; which Murray’s faction utterly detest. 

1068.— November 22 . Mary to her Oommiaaionflra. 

Goodall, vol. li. p. lS$,//ofn Queen Mary's Register ^ 
Cott Lib., Titms C. I2. 

Ye shall afore our sister, her nobility, and the 
whole ambassadors of strange countries, desire, in 
our name, that we may be licensed to come in proper 
person afore them all, to answer to that which may 
or can be proposed and alleged against us by the 
calumnies of our rebels, since they have free access 
to accu.se us. . . . And now the said Earl of Murray 
being permitted to come into her presence, which If 
the like be not granted us, as is reasonable, and yet 
our sister will condemn us in our absence, not having 
place to answer for ourselves, as justice requires ; in 
consideration of the premisses ye shall break off your 
conference, and proc^ no further therein, but take 
your leave and come away. 

K 
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1668.— November 26 Murray’s "Eik" or 
Additional Charge 

Goodall^ vol 11 p 206, from Cott Lib 
Calig , C I 230. 

Whereas in our former answer, upon good respects 
mentioned in our protestation, we kept back the 
chiefest causes and grounds, whereupon our actions 
and whole proceedings were founded, wherewithal 
seeing our adversaries will not content themselves , 
but by their obstinate and earnest pressing we are 
compelled, for justifying of our cause, to manifest 
the naked truth It is certain, and we boldly and 
constantly afhrm, that as James, sometime Earl of 
Bothwell, was the chief executor of the horrible and 
unworthy murder, perpetrated in the person of um- 
quhile King Henry of good memory, father to our 
sovereign Lord, and the Queen’s lawful husband, so 
was she of the foreknowledge, counsel, device, per 
suader and commander of the said murder to be 
done, maintainer and fortifier of the executors thereof, 
by impeding and stopping of the inquisition and 
punishment due for the same, according to the laws 
of the realm, and consequently, by marriage with the 
said James, sometime Earl Bothwell, delated and 
universally esteemed chief author of the above-named 
murder Where through they began to use and exer- 
cise an uncouth and cruel tyranny in the whole state 
of the commonwealth, and with the first (as well 
appeared by their proceedings) intended to cause the 
innocent Prince, now our Sovereign Lord, shortly 
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follow his father, and so to transfer the 'brown from 
the right line to a bloody murderer and godless 
tyrant. In which respect the estates of the realm of 
Scotland finding her unworthy to reign, decreed 
her demission of the Crown, with the coronation of 
our sovereign Lord, and establishing of the regiment 
of that realm, in the person of me, the Earl of 
Murray. . . . 

James, Regent. 

Patrick, L. Lindsay. 

Morton. 

Ad. Orkad. 

Dunfermline. 

1668.— December 1. The Answer of dueen Mary ’a 
Oommieeionere to the 
Goodall, vol. li p. 21"^ from Queen Marft XeguUr. 

My Lords, — We are heartily sorry to hear that 
.our countrymen should intend to colour their most 
unjust, ingrate, and shameful doings. . . . Her 
Highness made the greatest of them of mean men, if 
they had used their own calling, Earls and Lords, 
and now, without any evil deserving on her Grace's 
part to any of them in deed or word, to be thuswise 
recompensed with calumnious and false invented 
bruits [rumours], slandered in so great a matter, to 
her reproach, whereof they themselves, that now pre- 
tend herewith to excuse their own treasons, were the 
first inventors, wnters with their own hands of that 
devilish band, the conspiracy of the slaughter of that 
innocent young gentleman, Henry Stewart, late 
spouse till our sovereign, and presented to their wicked 
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confederate, Janies, Earl Bothwdl, as was made 
manifisst before ten thousand people at the execution 
of certain the principal offenders at Edinburgh. . . . 

The Queen’s Highness, our and their native sove- 
reign, . . . gave them in her youth ... the twa 
part (two-thirds) of the patrimony pertaining to the 
Crown of Scotland, and seeing that her successors, 
Kings of that realm, might not maintain their estate 
upon the third part ... for their evil deservings 
and most proud contemption . . . caused her use 
the privilege of the laws always granted to the Kings 
of that realm before, and make revocation before 
her full age of xxv. years, ... so that it was not the 
punishment of that slaughter that moved them to 
this proud reliellion, but the usurping of their 
Sovereign’s supreme authority, and to possess them- 
selves with her great riches. . . . 

. . . Our desire is most earnestly that it should be 
the Queen’s Majesty’s pleasure that our Sovereign 
may be admitted to come into the presence of the 
Queen’s Highness of this realm, her whole nobility, 
and also in presence of the ambassadors of foreign 
countries, for more true declaration of her innocency. 

1568.— Daoember 4. Elizabeth’s Answer. 

Goodallt vol. li. p. 222, ftom Queen Mary's Register. 

1 think it very reasonable that she should be heard 
in her own cause, being so weighty ; but to determine 
whom before, when and what, any time before I 
understand how they will verify their allegation, 1 
am notas yet resolved. 
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1B0B.— Bm. 4. ProMedings of tho Privy OottaolL 

Goodall, vol. ii. p. 22i,Jrom the Journal ef the 
Privy Council of England. 

Die Sabbati, 4 Decembris 1568, Hora prima poat 
meridiem. 

Present. 


The Queen’s Majesty. 


The Lord Keeper [Sir Nicholas 
Bacon]. 

Duke of Norfolk. 

Marquis [of Northampton] 

Lord Steward [Penibroku] 

Earl Essex. 

Earl Bedford. 


Earl Leicester. 

Lord Admiral [Lord Clinton]. 
Lord Chamlierlain [Lord 
Howard of Effingham]. 

Sir William Cecil. 

Sir Ralph Sadler. 

Sir Walt Mildmay. 


The said Bishop [of Ross] and his colleagues, 
before they came to the Court, sent a message to 
the Earl of Leicester and Sir William Cecil, requiring 
to speak with them two apart. . . . And there- 
upon the said Commissioners came into the Earl of 
Leicester’s chamber, where the said Bishop in the name 
of the rest said . . . That although the Earl of Murray 
and his complices had delivered in writing a grievous 
accusation against the Queen, their Sovereign, and 
that they were prohibited to make any further answer 
to any such matter, but only to desire the Queen of 
Scots might come in person to the presence of the 
Queen^s Majesty to make any further answer to any 
auch 'Aiatiter; yet they having considered with them- 
selves riieir imstress’s intention to have been 
Crom the bepnomg^ that these caulea abtMddl be 
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ended by the Queen’s Majesty by some such good 

appointment betwix her and her subjects, as might 
bie for her Grace’s honour and the common weal of 
the country, with surety also to the Earl of Murray, 
and his party thought good to declare thus 
much to the said Earl and Sir William Cecil 

After the said Bishop had reiterated the said 
motion, as above is mentioned, the Queen’s Majesty 
said “ Trusting and wishing that the Queen, 

her sister, should be found innocent, she 

thought It better for her sister s honour and declara 
tion to the world of her innocency to have the Earl 
of Murray and his complices charged and reproved 
for this their so audacious defaming of the Queen, 
their sovereign, and to receive that which was due for 
their punishment, than to have it ended by appoint 
ment, except it might be thought that they should 
be able to show some apparent just causes of such 
an attempt whereof her Majesty would be sorry to 
hear And as for the Queen of Scots coming in 
person to her Majesty to make answer hereunto, the 
same being of no small moment to her honour, but 
rather likely to touch her in reputation, in that it 
might be thought the accusation so probable, as it 
not to be improved [disproved] by any other, but 
that she should be forced to come herself, being a 
Queen, in person to answer for herself, her Majesty 
said s^ would not have the Queen’s honour and 
estate in that matter endangered without this their 
accusation might first appear to have more likelihood 
of just cause than she did find therein 

Hereunto the Queen <A Scots’ Commissioners said 
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that this last motion for an appointment came not 
from the Queen since the accusation given in by the 
Earl of Murray, and so also the Queen’s Majesty 
assented thereto, but of their own consideration.” 

1668.— Dec. 6. Proofs produced at Westminster. 

Goodall, vol. 11. p. 22i,fyom the Journal 
of the Commissioners. 

. . . They [Murray and others] would show 
unto her Majesty’s Commis-sioners a collection made 
in writing of the presumptions and circumstances, 
by the which it should evidently appear that as the 
Earl Bothwell was the chief murtherer of the King, 
so was the Queen a deviser and maintainer thereof \ 
the which writing followeth thus. Articles containing 
certain conjectures, &c. [the Book of Articles. See 
supra, p. 144]. 

After the reading hereof they also said that accord- 
ing to the truth contained m the same, the three 
estates of Parliament, called by the King, now 
present, their whole actions and proceedings from 
the murther of the late King were ratified and 
approved to be lawful. . . . 

Hosaekl., App C.,from Stole Papers {Mary, Queen of Scots'), 
1568, vol. li, p. 61, December 7, 1568. 

. . . The Queen’s Majesty’s Commissioners having 
heard the foresaid Book of Articles read unto them 
. . . entered into a new hearing of the Book «f 
Articles, whereof having heard three of the chapters 
or heads, the Earl of Murray and his colleagues, 
according to the appointment, came to the said 
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Commissioners and said ‘ They trusted that, after 
the reading of the Book of Articles, and specially 
upon the sight of the Act of Parliament, wherem the 
whole cause wherewith their adversaries did charge 
them, were found, declared, and concluded to 
lawful, their Lordships would be satisfied to think 
them clear and void of such mme as her Majesty 
did charge them withal They required to know 

whether their Lordships were not now satisfied with 
such things as they had seen, and if they were not, 
and that it would pie ise them to show if in any part 
of these Articles exhibited they conceived any doubt, 
or would have any other proof, which they trusted, 
needed not [ The Commissioners declined to 

give any opinion on this point ] 

And so they produced a small gilded coffer of not 
fully one foot long, being garnished in many places 
with the Roman letter h set under a Royal Crown, 
wherein were certain letters and vi riiings, and as they 
said and affirmed to have been written with the Queen 
of Scots’ own hand, to the Earl Bothwell, which 
coffer, as they said, being left in the Castle of Edm- 
burgh by the said Earl Bothwell before his flying 
away, was sent for by one George Dalgleish, his 
servant, who tias taken by the Earl of Morton, who 
also thereto sitting presently as one of the Commis- 
sioners avowed upon his oath the same to be true, and 
the vmtmgs to be the very same without any manner 
of change, and before they would exhibit the sight of 
these letters they exhibited [the two marriage coiv 
tracts]. . After this the said Earl, and his 
colleagues offered to show certam proofs, not 
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only of the Qoeen** hate toKrards the King, her 
husband, but also of unordinate love towards Bo^ 
well, for which purpose they produced a letter written 
in French and in Roman hand, which they averred 
to be a letter of the said Queen’s own hand to Both- 
well when she was at Glasgow with her husband, at 
the time she went to bring him to Edinburgh, the 
tenour of which letter hereafter followeth : II semblc 
que avecques ure absence, &c. [Letter i. p. 165.] 

After this they produced for the same purpose one 
other long letter written also with the like hand, and 
in French, ... the tenour of all which letter followeth 
hereafter: Estant party du lieu, &c. [Letter ii. p. 167.] 

Goodall, vol. u. p. the Journal ^ the 

ComtHustonet s, December 8. 

They produced seven several writings written in 
French in the like Roman hand, as others her letters 
which were shewed yesternight and avowed by them 
to be written by the said Queen, which seven writings, 
being copied, were read in French, and a due colla- 
tion made thereof as near as could be by reading and 
inspection, and made to accord with the originals, 
which the said Earl of Murray required to be iw- 
delivered, and did thereupon deliver the copies beit^ 
<»llationed, the tenour of all which seven writings 
hereafter follow ip order, the first being in manner of 
a sonnet, 

** O Dieux, ayes de moy," &c. 

flliii is the first line of the first of the eollfction of soanst^ 
Whkh will be fiMinfi on pp. i9$-ao]. The other six wrhfalgj^ 
AM Letters dL-viiL, on pp. ifis-ips-l 
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After this they did produce and show three several 
writings in Enghsh, subscnbed and signed by Sir 
John Bellenden, Knight, Justice-Clerk in Scotland, 
whereof the first contained two several examinations, 
the first of John Hay, the younger of Talla, the 13th 
of September, anno 1567, the second of John Hep 
bum, called John of Bolton, being examined upon 
the murder of the King the 8th of December 1567 
The third writing containcth the examination of one 
George Dalgleish, the 26th of June in the same year, 
1567 All which writings were delivered to 
the said Commissioners, the true tenour whereof 
hereafter followeth, Apud Edinburgh^ 13 die mensis 
Septembris 

After this they produced and showed forth in 
writing, subscribed likewise by the said J ustice-Clerk, 
a copy of the process verdict, and judgment against 
the foresaid John Hepburn, John Hay, William 
Powne, and George Dalgleish, as culpable of the 
murder of the said King which being read, was also 
delivered, and the tenours thereof hereafter followeth, 
Curia justicianae SDN regts &c After this they 
produced and shevi ed forth a writing in a long paper, 
being, as they said, the judgment and condemnation 
by Parliament of the Earl Bothwell, James Ormiston, 
Robert Ormiston, Patrick Wilson, and Pans, a French 
man, Sym, Armstrong, and William Murray, as guilty 
sundry ways of treason for the murder of the King 
The tenour whereof thus followeth In the Parltammt 
Holden at Edinburgh^ the 20th day of December 

After this Ittiey produced and showed a wntmg 
s^ned by Mr Jamea Macgill, Qerk of the register. 
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containing a request, by titey of protestation, by the 
Earls of Huntly and Argyle, and the Lord Hemes, 
by the which they require to have no fault imputed 
unto them for not doing their duty since the i oth of 
June 1567, until the 29th of December then follow- 
ing, for the which, by order of Parliament, they were 
acquitted . . . 

Goodallf vol 11 p 239, from Journal of the Commissioners^ 
Cott Lib Cahg, c 1 p 252, Dlc 9, 1568 

1 he Queen’s Majesty’s Commissioners being occu- 
pied in perusing and reading certain letters and 
sonnets written in French, being duly translated into 
English, and other writings also exhibited yesterday 
to them by the Earl of Murray and his colleagues. 

After this the Earl of Murray and his colleagues 
came . . and first the Earl Morton said, that where 
heretofore he had declared by speech, the manner 
how he came to the little gilt coffer with the letters, 
sonnets, and contracts of marriage therein found, and 
heretofore exhibited he had caused the same to be 
put in writing, which also he produced subscribed 
with his hand, and desired to have it read which 
being done, he avowed upon his honour, and the 
oath which he already took, the same to be true, the 
tenor whereof followeth. The true deilaratwn and report^ 
&c (see p 203). 

After this the Earl of Murray required that one 
Thomas Nelson, late servitor to the King that was 
murdered . . . might be heard upon his oath to 
report his knowledge therein, who, bopag produced, 
did present a wntuig in form of answer of himself to 
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mn ejcammation, vhich being read unto him, he did 
hf a corporal oath affirm the same to be true 
(aeep 207) 

The like request was made that one Thomas Craw- 
ford, a gentleman of the Earl of Lennox, might be 
also heard upon his oath, who was, as they said, the 
same party of whom mention is made m a long letter 
written in French, and exhibited the 7 th of this 
month Whereupon the said Thomas Crawford 
did present a writing, which he said he caused 
to be made according to the truth of his knowledge, 
which being read he affirmed upon his corporal oath 
there taken to be true the tenour whereof hereafter 
followeth The words betwixt the Queen, &c 
The said Crawford said that he was secretly 
informed by the King of all things which had passed 
betwixt the said Queen and the King to the intent 
he should report the same to the Earl of Lennox his 
master and that he did, immediately at the same 
time, write the same word by word as near as he 
|)OS6ibly could carry the same away (see 

p 2 08) 


J(Ufnal of the Privy Council of Hampton Cou/t, 
December 14 1568 Coodall^ 11 254 

There were produced sundry letters written in French, 
supposed to be written by the Queen of Scots’ own 
hand, were then also presently produced and perused , 
and being read were duly conferred and compared, 
fcfr tiie manner of wnting and fashion of orthography, 
with mtndry dther letters long since heretofore written, 
ttbd sent fay the Quemi ^ Scots to the Quhen'a 
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Majesty. [Tbeattestatioii of Morton and the dcpooSn 
tions Wtfe then read.] . . . And forasmuch as Um 
night approached, it iras thought good to defer the 
further declaration of the rest until the next day 
following. 

JhitL^ December 15. 

[The Book of Articles, depositions, and contracts were pro- 
duced, along with Acts of the Scottish Parliament.] 

And it is to be noted, that, at the time of the 
producing, shewing, and reading of all these foresaid 
writings, there was no special choice nor regard had 
to the order of the producing thereof, but the whole 
writings lying all together upon the Council table, the 
same were one after another showed rather by hap, as 
the same did lie upon the table, than with any choice 
made, as by the natures thereof, if time had so served, 
might have been. 


1669.— December 19. Queen Mary’a own Aaawer 
to the 

Mary to her Commissioners. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 288, 
from Cott. Lib. Calig , b. ix. p. 287. 

We have received the eik given in by the Earl 
of Murray and his complices. And where they have 
said thereintill, or at any time, that we knew, coup- 
selled, devised, persuaded, or commended the murthm 
of our husband, they have falsely, traitorously, and 
meschantije tied ; imputing unto us thejcrime whe^. 
they themaelves are authors, inventors, doen^ aid* 
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some of them proper executors And where they 
allege we stopped inquisition, and due punishment 
to be made on the said murther , and sichke [simi 
larly] of the sequel of the marriage with the Earl 
Bothwell, it IS sufficient!} answered in the reply 
given in at York to their two points And where 

they charge us with unnatural kindness towards our 
son, alleging we intended to have caused him follow 
his father hastilly Howbeit the natural love the 
mother bears to her only bairn is sufficient to con 
found them, and mistens [requires] no other answer 
Yet, considering their proceedings by-past, who did 
wrong him in our womb, intending to have slain him 
and us both, there is none of good judgment but 
they may easily perceive their hypocrisy, ho\i they 
would fortify themselves m our son s name, till their 
tyranny were better estabhshed 

And to the effect our good sister may understand 
we are not willing to let their false invented allegations 
pass over with silence, adhering to your former pro- 
testations, ye shall desire the inspection and doubles 
of all that they have produced against us and that 
we may see the allee,ed principal [original] writings, 
if they have any, produced , and with God s grace we 
shall make our answer thereto, that our innocence 
shall be known to our good sister, and to all other 
Princes , and similarly shall charge them as authors, 
inventors, and doers of the said crime they would 
impute to ub, and prove the same sufficiently, so that 
we may have our good sister’s presence, as our adver 
sanes have had, and reasonable space and time to 
get such venfication as appertains thereto And 
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protest that we may add thereto as tiine place and 
need shall require 

[In accordance with these instructions Mary s Commissioners 
made the request before Elizabeth and her Council on a5th 
December and received the following reply — ] 

Which desire her Majesty thought very reasonable, 
and declared her to be very glad that her good sister 
would make answer in that manner for defence of 
her honour And to the effect her Majesty might 
be the better advised upon their desires, and give 
answer thereto, desired an extract of the said wntmg 
to be given to her Highness (Goodall, p 282, from 
“ Queen Mary’s Register,” as before ) 

1669 —January 7 Proceedings at Hampton Court 
Goodall, vol 11 p 2^'j,froni Queen Marys Register 

The which day the said Bishop of Ross, Lord 
Herries, and Abbot of Kilwinning, passed to the 
presence of the Queen’s Majesty of England, her 
Highness’s council being also present, and declared, 
that they had presently received writings from the 
Queen’s Majesty of Scotland, their sovereign, by the 
which they were of new commanded to signify unto 
her Majesty, that she would answer to the calum- 
nious accusation of her subjects, and also would 
accuse them as principal authors, inventors, and 
executors of that deid for the which she was falsely 
accused by them, conform to the writings presented 
of before in her name, and therefore desired the 
wntings produced her inobedient subjects, oy, at 
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the least, the coptei thereof^ Co be ddraed tmte 
thame, that their mistress might fully answer theteto 
as was desired. 

And the Queen's Majesty of England took to be 
advised therewith, and promised to give answer 
within two or three days. 

1669.— January 10. At Hampton Oonrt. 

JNA (p. 30 s). 

The which day the said Earl of Murray, and his 
complices, came tefore the Queen’s Majesty of Eng- 
land, where Sir William Cecil, secretary, at the 
Queen's Majesty's command, and her Highness's 
council, gave them such answer in effect as follows : — 

Whereas the Earl of Murray, and his adherents, 
come into this realm, at the desire of the Queen’s 
Majesty of England, to answer to such things as the 
Queen their sovereign objected against them, and 
their allegiances; for so much as there has been 
nothing deduced against them, as yet, that may 
impair their honour or allegiances; and, on the 
other part, there had been nothing sufficiently pro**, 
duced nor shown by them against the Queen, thefr 
sovereign, whereby the Queen of England should 
conceive or take any evil opinion of the Queen, her 
good sister, for anything yet seen ; and there being 
alleged by the Earl of Murray the unquiet state and 
disorder of the realm of Scotland, now in his ab- 
sence, her Majesty thinketh meet not to restrain any 
futher the said Earl and his adherents’ liberty ; but 
suffer him and them, at their pleasure to dqiart, 
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relinqiiishiiig them in the same estete m the arliidh 
they were of before their coming within this realm, tUl 
she hear farther of their Queen of Scotland’s answer, 
to such things as have been alleged against her. 

[Next day, Mary’s Cominissioners protested and again de- 
manded “copies of the pretended wntings given in " On the 
13th they repeated their demand, and received a promise 
*' that she [Elisabeth] will not refuse unto the Queen, her good 
sister, to give the doubles of all that was produced " (Goodall.) 
The copies not lieing forthcoming, Mary applied to the Frepch 
ambassador. La Mothe Fenelon, for help Elizabeth promised 
that they should be produced immediately, but, when Fdndlpn 
again approached her on the subject, he was informed tl^t 
Maiy h^, in a letter, accused the English Queen of partiahty. 
(F^ndlon, 1 133 and 162) The matter was forgotten in the 
negotiations for Mary’s marriage with the Duke of Norfolk, Snd 
in the conspiracy which followed ] 


L 



SECTION VII 


1 HE DOCUMENTS 


CONTPNTS 

1 The Contents of the Casket 

(a) The Letters 
(^) The Sonnets 
{c) The Contracts of Marriage 

2 The Deposition of Thomas Nelson 

3 The Deposit on of Thomas Crawford 

4 Murray s Journal 

5 The Depositions of Pans 

6 The Confession of Ormiston 

7 The Confession of the Lari of Morton 

8 Letter from Mr Archibald Douglas to the Queen of Scots 

TEE OASEET LETTERS 

[The following eight letters are the principal contents of the 
famous Silver Casket cf pp 125 and 132 161) A long and bitter 
controversy has 'leen wa^ed in connection with the question of 
their authenticity Fvery recorded production of them has been 
the subject of debate Their discovery is related on pp 203-207 
T heir appearance at York is described m the letter to Queen 
Elizabeth on pp 138 143 It is evident that at York they were 
produced in Scots and there has been considerable controversy 
as to whether they were there stated to be originals or tronsla 
thms. At Westmiiuter they were shown to the Commissioners 
in French Within a few years after the Westminster Con 
ferenoe, we lose all trace of the original documents Transla- 

t6i 
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tions of them into Scota, English, and Latin and French venioitt, 
which we now know (at least in the case of some. of the Letters) 
not to have been those produced at Westminster, were published 
soon after the Conference closed. In 1571, Latin translations 
of Nos. I., II., and IV. were printed in the Latin edition of 
Buchanan’s “Deteclio,” and, in the same year, a Scots transla- 
tion was published in London, containing the sonnets in French 
and Scots (reprinted in Anderson’s “Collections,” Vol. II,). 
Prefixed to each of the Scots versions was the first sentence of 
each letter, in French {see pp. 194-5)* I" 1 572 another Scots 
version was published at St. Andrews, and, in 1573, a French 
translation of the “Detectio” ap|)eared, with the imprimatur 
“ Edinliurgh.” To it, French versions of all the letters, except 
No in., were appended, with a \ersion of the sonnets, varying 
considerably from that in the Scots “Detection.” Tlesearch 
has revealed the existence of English translations of Nos 1 . and 
II. and French versions of Nos. III. and V, in the Record 
Oflice : and of English translations and F rench versions of Nos. 
IV. and VI at Hatfield. All these various versions will be 
found printed, in careful and scholarly fashion, in Appendix C 
of Mr. T. F. Henderson’s “Casket Letters and Mary Queen 
of Scots,” 

The method adopted in the present work has been to print 
the Scots version of all the letters, with a glossary of unusual 
words. It IS the only complete version, and the published 
French and Latin letters are probably derived from it. Varia- 
tions both in these and in such English and French versions 
of the letters as are at Hatfield or the Record Office, are indicated 
in notes appended to each letter. Care should be taken to dis- 
tinguish between these Hatfield or Record Office French ver- 
sions and the “ Published French,” t.e. the French of the 
edition of 1573. 

References to the literature of the question will be found in 
an Appendix. For the guidance of the reader, it may be added 
that one section of the discussion turns upon the question 
whether French originals of Nos. I., II., VII., and VIIL ever 
existed; and the Scots and English have been careAUly 
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Aumined to diicover if they ben tncee of detmtioB mm • 
Fmneh loorce. 

Of the other contents of the Cuket, the Sonnets, end the 
important clauses of the marriage contracts will be found im- 
mediately after the letters.] 

The following Scots words, which appear frequently in the 
tost of the letters, may be unknown to English readers 


Abaschit = surprised. 

Aganis= against. 
Allanerly=only. 

Awin=own. 

Beseiks beseech. 

Chereis= cherish. 

Conqueis = conquest. 
Cordounis = cord s. 

Dreddouris = fears. 

Eirsear. 

Eiasease. 

Fanes anxious (wald verray 
fane, wished very much). 
Fascherie, fascheous = trouble, 
troublesome. 

Fenze, fenzeingly = feign, 
feigningly. 

Fnlische - foolish. 

Gangand= going. 

Oars force, compel 
Gode=goo^ 

Haillelys wholly. 

Impeach = hinder, prevent. 

Idttmthient = immediately. 

Iidacksfail. 

fhnkjiis B becomes angry. 

lillchs tired, wearied. 

irkMme a troublesome, dis- 

ftWi^sdsy^ work. 


Luif, luifarslove, lover. 
Mekle, meiklesmuch. 
Playn,* plenzeit s complain, 
complained. 

Quha = who. 

Quhair= where. 

Quhen = when. 

Quhilks which. 

Quhill = while, till. 
Regiments rule. 

Schaw = Bhow. 

Schort = short. 

Schuillis =: schools. 

Seikssick. 

Sic, siclyke=tuch, similarly. 
Sone=son. 

Speik = speak. 

Suld = should. 

Travel I = take pains, try. 
Thristit= nudged. 

Tuichit slouched. 

Tyne = lose. 

U nsay = contradict. 

Wald = would. 

Waryit scared. 

Wodsmad, angry. 

Ze, zowsye, you. 

Zistemiebt syesterniglhl. 
Zitsyet. 
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Laitw X. 

Goodall^ voL ii. p. I, •/ Mq. 

It appeiris, that with zour absence thair is alawa 
joynit forzetfulnes, seand yat at zour departing se 
promysit to mak me advertisement of zour newis 
from tyme to tyme. The waitting upon yame zister- 
day causit me to be almaist in sic joy as I will be at 
zour returning, quhilk have delayit langer than 
zour promeis was. 

As to me, howbeit 1 have na farther newis from 
zow according to my commission, I bring the man 
with me to Craigmillar upon Monounday, quhair he 
will be all Wednisday; and 1 will gang to Edin- 
burgh to draw blude of me, gif in the meane tyme 
I get na newis in ye contrary fra zow. 

He is mair gay than ever ze saw him ; he puttis 
me in remembrance of all thingis yat may mak me 
beleve he luifis me. Summa, ye will say yat he 
makis lufe to me \ of ye quhilk I tak sa greit plea- 
sure, yat I enter never where he is, bot incontinent 
I tak ye seiknes of my sair syde, I am sa troubalUt 
with it. Gif Paris bringis me that quhilk 1 send 
him for, I traist it sail amend me. 

I pray zow, advertise me of zour newis at lentil, 
and quhat I sail do in cace ze be not returnit quhen 
I am cum thair ; for, in cace ze wirk not wys^, I 
se that the haill burding of this will fall upon my 
scboulderis. Provide for all thing, and discouiae 
upon it first with zoursclf. I send this tie BdtHMIi 
quha gais to ane day of law of the liaird of Baltetflb. 
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I will say na farther, sailing that I pray zow to send 
me gude newis of zour voyage. From Glasgow this 
Setterday in the morning. 

There are no important vai lations in the published Latin and 
French translations 

An English version of Letter I , preserved in the Record 
Office (State Papers reUiting to Mary Queen of Scots, vol. ii. 
p. 66), quoted by Mi. flendeisun in his “Casket Letters,” 
pp 124-5;- 

It seemyth that with your absence forgetfulness is joynid con- 
sydeiing that at your departure you promised me to send me 
newes from you Nevertheless I can learn none. And yet did 
I yesterday looke for that that shuld make me meryer than I 
shall be. I think you doo the lyke for your return, prolonging 
It more than you have pioniised. 

As for me, il I heai no other matter of you, according to my 
commission, I bring the man Monday to Craigmillar, where he 
shall be upon Wednisday. And I go to Edmborough to be lett 
blud, if 1 hear no word to the contrary. 

He is the meryest that ever you sawe and doth remember 
unto me all that he can, to make me believe that he loveth me. 
To conclude, you wold say that he maketh love to me, wherein 
I take so much pleasure, that I have never com in there, but 
the payne of my syde doth take me. I have it sore to-day. If 
Paris doth bring back unto me that for which 1 have sent, it 
suld much amend me. 

I pray you, send me word from you at large, and what I shall 
doo if you be not rc turned, when I shall be there. For if you 
be not wysc I sec assuredly all the whole burden falling upon 
my shoulders. Provide for all and consyder well first of all. I 
send this present to Ledington to lie delivered to you by Beton, 
who goeth to one day a law of Lord Balfour. I will say no 
more unto you, but that 1 pray God send me goode newes of 
your voyage. 

From Glasco this Saturday morning. 
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Zjetter ZI. 

Being departit from the place where I left my 
liart, It is esie to be judgeit quhat was my counte- 
nance, seing that^ I was cvin als mekle as ane body 
without ane hart; quhilk was the occasioun that 
quhile dennertyme I held purpois to na body ; nor 
zit durst ony present themselves unto me, judging 
yat It was not gude sa to do. 

Four myle or I came to the towne, ane gentilman 
of the Erie of Lennox came and maid his commend- 
atiounis unto me ; and excusit him that he came not 
to meit me, be ressoun he durst not interpryse the 
same, becaus of the rude wordis that 1 had spoken 
to Cuninghame ; and he desyrit that he suld come to 
the inquisition of ye matter yat I suspectit him of. 
This last speiking was of his awin hcid, without ony 
commissioun. 

I answerit to him, that thair was na receipt culd 
serve aganis feir ; and that he wald not be affrayit, in 
case he wer not culpabill; and that I answerit 
bot rudely to the doutis yat were in his letteris.^ 
Summa, I maid him hald his toung. The rest were 
lang to wryte. Schir James Hammiltoun met me, 
quha schawit, that the uther tyme quhen he hard of 
my cumming, he departit away, and send Howstoun, 
to schaw him, that he wald never have belevit that 
he wald persewit him, nor yit accompanyit him with 
the Hammiltounis. He answerit, that he was only 
cum bot to see me, and yat he wald nouther accom- 
pany Stewart nor Hammiltoun, bot be my commande- 
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ment. He des^* that be wald cum and speik with 
him. He refusit it. 

The Laird of Lusse/ Howstoun, and Caldwellis 
sone, with xl hors or thair about, came and met me. 
The Laird of Lusse said, he was chargeit to ane day 
of law be the King's father, quhilk suld be this day, 
aganis his awin handwrit, quhilk he has; and zit 
notwithstanding, knawmg of my cumming, it is de- 
layit. He was inquyrit to come to him, whilk he 
refusit, and sweiris that he will indure nothing of 
him. 

Never ane of that towne came to speik to me, 
quhilk causis me think that thay ar his ; and never- 
theless he speikis gude, at the leist his sone. I se* 
na uther gentilman but thay of my company. 

The King send for Joachim zisternicht,* and askit 
at him, quhy I lodgeil not besyde him, and that he 
wald ryse the soner gif that wer; and qubairfoir* I 
come, gif it was for gude appointment ? and gif ye 
%er thair in particular ? and gif I had maid my estait, 
^ 1 had takin Paris ^ * and Gilbert to wryte to me? 
and yat I wald send Joseph away. I am abaschit 
[i.«. 1 wonder] quha hes scluwin him sa far ; zea, he 
spak evin of ye marriage of Bastiane. 

1 inquyrit him of his letteris, quhairintil he plenzeit 
[complained] of the crueltie of sum ; answerit, that 
he was astonischit,* and that he was sa glaid to se me, 
that he belevit to die for glaidness. He fand gieit 
fault ^that I was pensive. 

* ThU beter will (ell yon somewhat upon (his. {Maifinal 
note in original.] 
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I daputit ;to tupper. This beiier ^ so# of 
my airyving. He prayit me to returne ; the qiibIBt 
1 did. He declairit unto me his seiknes, and t^t he 
wald mak na testament, but only leif all thing to me ; 
and that I was the caus of his maladie, becaus of the 
regrait that he had that I was sa strange unto him. 
And thus he said : Zc ask me quhat 1 mene be the 
crueltie contenit in my letter? It is of zow alone 
that will not accept my offeris and repentance. I 
confes that I have failit, but not into that quhilk I 
ever denyit, and sicklyke hes failit to [too] sindrie of 
your subjectis, quhilk ze have forgevin.^*^ 

I am zoung. 

Ye will say that ze have forgcnn me oft tymes, and 
zit yat I returne to my faultis. May not ane man of my 
age, for lacke of counsell, fall twyse or thryse, or 
inlacke [fail] of his promeis, and at last^ repent 
himself and be chastisit be experience ? Gif I may 
obtene pardoun, I protest I sail never mak fimlt 
agane. And I crave na uther thing bot yat wc may 
be at bed and buird togidder as husband and wyfe ; 
and gif ze wil not consent heirunto I sail never ryse 
out of yis bed. I pray zow, tell me zour resolution. 
God knawis I am punischit for making my God of 
zow, and for having na uther thocht bot on zow ; 
and gif at ony tyme 1 offend zow, ze ar the caus, 
becaus quhen ony offendis me, gif, for my refuge, 1 
micht playne unto zow, I wald speik it unto na ut^ 
body ; bot quhen I heir ony thing, not being familiar 
with zow, necessitie constrains me to keip it in my 
breistf 'and yat .causes me to tyne [lose] my wit fair 
verray anger. 
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1 answerit ay unto him, bot that wald be ovir lang 
to wryte at lenth I askit quhy he wald pas away m 
ye Inghs schip He denyis it, and sweirs theirunto , 
bot he grantis that he spak with the men Efter this 
I inquint him of the inquisition of Hiegate He 
denyit the same quhill I schew him the verray wordis 
was spokin At quhilk tyme he said that Mynto 
had advertisit him, that it was said that sum of the 
counsell had brocht an letter to me to be subscnvit 
to put him in prt soun, and to si ly him gif he maid 
resistence And hi askit the same at Mynto himself, 
quha answerit that he belevit ye same to be trew 
The morne I will speik to him upon this point As 
to the rest of Willie Hiegait s he confessit it, bot 
it was the morne efter my cumming or [till] he 
did It 

He wald verray fane that 1 suld ludge in his 
ludgeing I refusit it, and said to him that he be 
hovit to be purgeit, and that culd not be done heir 
He said to me I heir say /e have brocht ane lyter 
[litter, couch] with zow bot I had rather have 
passit [travelled] with zow I trow he belevit that 
I wald have send him away presoner I answent 
that I wald tak him with me to Craigmillar, quhais 
the medicincr and I miehl help him, and not be far 
from my sone He answent that he was reddy when 
I pleisit, sa I wald assure him of his requeist 

He desyris na body to se him He is angrie quhen 
I speik of Walcar, and sayis, that he sail pluk the eins 
out of his held, and that he leis [lies] For I in 
quyrit him upon that, and yat he was angrie with 
sum of the Lordis, and wald threittm thame He 
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denyis that,i* and sayis he luifis [loved] thame ^1, 
and prayis me to give traist to nathing aganis him. 
As to me he wald rather give his lyfe or he did ony 
displesure to me. 

And efter yis he schew me of sa mony lytil 
flattereis, sa cauldly and sa wysely, that ze will 
abasche [marvel] thairat. I had almaist forzet that 
he said he could not dout of me in yis purpois of 
Hiegait’s ; for he wald never belief yat I, quha was 
his proper flesche, wald do him ony cvill ; alsweill it 
was schawin that I refusit to subscrive the same.i® 
But as to ony uthens that wald persew him, at least 
he wald sell his lyfc deir eneuch ; but he suspectit 
na body, nor yit wald not, but wald lufe all yat I 
luht. 

He wald not let me depart from him, bot desyrit 
yat I suld walk [watch] with him. I make it seme 
that I beleive that all is trew, and takis heid thairto, 
and excusit my self for this nicht that I culd not 
walk. He sayis, that he sleipis not well. Ze saw 
him never better, nor speik mair humbler. And gif 
1 had not ane prufe of his hart of waxe, and yat 
myne were not of ane dyamont quhairintill na schot 
can mak brek, bot that quhilk cummis furth your hand, 
I wald have almaist had pietie of him. But feir not, 
the placed* sail hald unto the deith. Remember, in 
recompense thairof, that ze suffer not zouris to be 
wyn [won] be that fals race that will travell na les 
with zow for the same. 

I beleve thay have bene at schuillis togidder. He 
has ever the teir in his eye ; he salutis every body, sea 
unto the leist, and makis pieteous caressing unto 
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thaaie to mak thame hava pietie on him. iThia day 
his fiaither bled at the mouth and nose ; ges qdhat 
presage tliat is. I have not zit sene him, he keipis 
his chamber. The King dcsyris that I suld give 
him meit with my awin handis ; but gif [give] na 
mair traist quhair ze ar than I sail do heir. 

This is my first journay [day’s work.] I sail end 
ye same ye morne. I wryte all thingis, howbeit thay 
be of lytill wecht, to the end that ze may tak the best 
of all to judge upon. I am m doing of ane work heir 
that I hait greitly.^^ Have ye not desyre to lauch to 
see me he sa weill, at ye leist to dissembill sa weill, and 
to tell him treuth betwix handis \t,e. occasionally.] 
He schawit me almaist all yat is in the name of the 
Bischop and Sudderland, and zit I have never twichit 
ane word of that ze schawit me ; but allanerly [only] 
be force, flattering, and to pray him to assure 
himself of me. And be pleinzing on the Bischop 
I have drawin it all out of him.^*^ Ze have hard the 
rest. 

We are couplit with twa fals races ; the devil 
sinder us and God knit us togidder for ever, for the 
maist faithfull coupill that ever He unitit. This is 
my faith ; I will die in it. 

Excuse I wryte evill, ze may ges ye half of it ; bot 
I cannot mend it, becaus I am not weil at eis ; and 
zit veriay glaid to wryte unto zow quhen the rest are 
sleipand, sen [since] I cannot sleip as they do and as 
I wald desyre, that is, in your armes, my deir lufe, 
quhome I pray God to preserve from all evill, and 
send yow repois ; I am gang and to seik rayne till 
ye mome, quhen I sail end my ByblU j bot I am 
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faschit [troubled] that it stoppis me to wryte Qiwie 
of myself unto sow, becaus it is sa lang. Advertile 
me quhat ye have deliberat to do in the mater se 
know upon this point to ye end, that we may under- 
stand utheris [each other] weill, that nathing may 
thairthrow be spilt. 

I am irkit [weary] and ganging to sleip, and zit I 
ceis not to scnble all this paper in sa mekle as restis 
thairof. Waryit mot this pockische man be that 
causes me half sa mekle pane, for without him I suld 
have an far plesander subject to discourse upon. He 
is not over mekle deformit,^ zit he hes ressavit verray 
mekle. He hes almaist slane me with his braith ; it 
is worse than your uncle’s;^ and zit I cum na neirer 
unto him, bot in ane chyre ^ at the bed feit, and he 
being at the uthcr end thairof. 

The message of the father in the gait [way]. 

The purpois [talk]^ of Schir James I^miltoun. 

Of that the Laird of Lusse schawit me of the delay. 

Of the demandis that he askit at Joachim. 

Of my estait. 

Of my company. 

Of the occasioun of my dimming ; 

And of Joseph. 

jUm. The purpois that he and I had togiddn. 

Of the desyre that he has to pleis me, and of Us 
repentance. 

Of the interpretatioun of his letter. 

Of Willie Hiegaite’s mater [business], of Ids 
departing. 

Of Monsiure de Levingstoun. 

1 had slmaist forzet, that Monsiure de LevingMeun 
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said in the Lady Reres eir at supper, that he wald 
dnnk to ye folk yat I wist of, gif I wald pledge thame 
And efter supper he said to me, quhen I was lenand 

upon him warming me at the fyre Ze have -j j- 

going to se seik zit ze cannot be sa welcum to 

thame as ze left sum body this day in regrait, that 
will never be blyth quhill he se zow agane I askit 
at him quha that was With that he thristit my 
body, and said, that sum ^ of his folkis had sene zow 
in fascherie , ze may ges at the rest 

I wrocht this day quhill [till] it was twa houns 
upon this bracelet, for to put the key of it within the 
lock thairof, quhilk is couplit underneth with twa 
cordounis I have had sa lytill tyme that it is evill 
maid , bot I sail mak anc fairer m the meane tyme 
Tak held that nane that is heir se it, for all the warld 
will knaw it, becaus for haist it was made in yair 


presence 

I am now passand to my fascheous [hateful] pur- 
pois Ze gar (force) me dissemble sa far that I 
half horring thairat , and ye caus me do almaist the 
office of a trai tores Remember how gif [if] it wer 
not to obey zow, I had rather be deid or 1 did it , ^ 
my hart bleidis at it Summa, he will not cum with 
me, except upon conditioun that I will promeis to 
him, that I sail be at bed and buird with him as of 
befou-, and that 1 will leif him na ofter ^ And doing 
this upon my word, he will do all thingis that I pleis, 
and cum with me. Bot he has prayit me to remane 
upon him quhil uther momc [till to-morrow] 

He spak verray bravely®* at ye beginning, as yis 
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beirer will schaw zow, upon the purpois of the Ingjn- 
men, and of his departing , Bot in ye end he returnit 
agane to his humilitie 

He schawit, amangis uther purposis, yat he knew 
weill aneuch that my brother had schawin me yat 
thing, quhilk he had spokin in strivibng, of the 
quhilk he denyis ye ane half, and above all, yat ever 
he came in his chalmer For to mak him traist me. 
It behovit me to fenze [feign] m sum thingis with 
him , thairfoir, quhen he requeistit me to promeis 
unto him, that quhen he was haill we suld have baith 
ane bed , ^ I said to him fenzcingly, and making me 
to beleve his promisis, that gif he changeit not purpois 
betwix yis and [by] that tyme, I wald be content 
thairwith , bot in the meane tyme I bad him tak 
held that he leit na body wit thairof, becaus, to speik 
amangis our selvis, the Lxirdis culd not be ofiendit, 
nor will evill thairfoir Bot ^ thay wald feir in respect 
of the hoisting he maid of thame, that gif ever we 
aggreit togidder, he suld mak thame knaw the lytill 
compt thay tuke of him , and that he counsallit me 
not to purchas sum of thame by him Thay for this 
caus wald be in jelosy, gif at anis, without thair 
knawledge, I suld brek the play set up in contiair in 
thair presence 

He said, verray joyfully, And think zow thay will 
esteme zow the mair of that ? Bot I am verray glaid 
that ze speik to me of the Lordis, for I beleve at this 
tyme ze desyre that we suld leif togidder in quyetnes 
For gif It wer utherwyse, greiter inconvenience micht 
come to us baith than we ar war of,*^ bot now I 
will do quhatever ze will do, and will lufe all that ze 
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lOfe; and deiyris cow to make thame lufe in \fk 
maner ; For, sen thay seik not my lyf, I lufe tbame 
all equallie. Upon yis point this b^er will schaw 
sow mony small thingis. Becaus I have over mdde 
to wryte, and it is lait : I give traist unto him upon 
zour word. Summa, he will ga upon my word to all 
places. 

Alace 1 I never dissavit [deceived] ony body : Bot 
I remit me altogidder to zour will. Send me adver- 
tisement quhat I sail do, and quhatsaever thing call 
cum thairof, I sail obey zow. Advise to with zour- 
self, gif ze can find out ony mair secreit inventioun 
by medicine ; for he suld tak medicine and the bath 
at Cragmillar. He may not cum furth of the hous 
this lang tyme. 

Summa, be all that I can leirne, he is in greit sus< 
picioun, and zit notwithstanding, he gevis credit to 
my word ; bot zit not sa far that he will schaw ony 
thing to me; bot nevertheles, 1 sail draw it out oS 
him, gif ze will that I avow all unto him. Bot I will 
never rejoyce to dissaive ony body that traistis in me : 
Zit notwithstandmg ze may command me in all thingis. 
Have na evill opinioun of me for that cans, be reasoun 
ze are the occasion of it zourself; becaus, for my 
awin particular revenge, I wald not do it to him. 

He gevis me sum chekis ^ of yat quhilk I feir, zea, 
evin in the quick. He sayis this far, yat his fiiultis 
yrer publeist ; bot yair is that committis faultis, that 
bdevis thay will never be spokin of; and zit thay 
jriU speik of greit and small. As towart the Lady 
IBeies, he said, I pray God that sdio nuqr serve zow 
lor your honour; and said, it is Ihodit, and he 
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Mevis it to be trew, that I have not the power Of 
myself into myself, and that becaus of the refuse I 
maid of his offeris. Summa,*^ for certanetie he sus- 
pectis of the thing ze knaw, and of his lyf. Bot as 
to the last, how sone that I spak twa or thre gude 
wordis unto him, he rejoysis, and is out of dout.® 

I saw him not this evening for to end zour brace- 
let, to the quhilk I can get na lokkis. It is ready to 
thame : and zit I feir that it will bring sum roalheus, 
and may be sene gif ze chance to be hurt. Advertise 
me gif ze will have it, and gif ze will have mair silver, 
and quhen I sail returne, and how far I mey speik.** 
He inragis when he heiris of Lethingtoun, or of zow 
or of my brother. Of zour brother he speikis nathing. 
He speikis of the Erie of Argyle. I am in feir quhen 
I heir him spcik ; for he assuris himself yat he hes 
not an evill opinioun of him. He speikis nathing of 
thame that is out, nouther gude nor evill, bot fleis 
that point. His father keipis his chalmer; I have 
not sene him. 

All the Hammiltounis ar heir, that accompanyis 
me verray honorabilly. All the freindis of the uther 
convoyis me quhen I gang to se him. He desyris 
me to cum and se him ryse the mome betyme. For 
to mak schort, this beirer will tell zow the rest. And 
gif I leirne onything heir, I will make zow memoiiall 
at evin. He will tell zow the occasioun of my 
remaning. Burne this letter, for it is ovir dangerous, 
and nathing weill said in it ; for 1 am thinkand upon 
nathing bot fascherie. Gif ^ ze be in Edinburgh at 
the ressait of it, send me word sone. 

Be not*^ ofiendit, for I gif not ovir greit credite. 

M 
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Now seing to obey zow, my deir lufe, 1 spair nouther 
honour, consutnce, hasard, nor greitnes quhatsum- 
evir, tak it, I pray zow, m gude part, not efter the 
interpretatioun of zour fals gude brother, to quhome, 
I pray zow, gif na crcdite aganis; the maist faithful 
luifcr that ever ze hid or ever sail hive 

Sc not hir quhiis fcnzcit tuns suld not be sa 
meckle praisit nor esttmit, as tht trew and faithful 
travellis quhilk 1 sustenc for to merite his plict i or 
obtening of tht quhilk agains my natural, I betrayis 
thame that may impcsche me God forgive me, and 
God give zow my only luft, the hip and prospcritic 
quhilk zour humble and faithful lufc desyris unto zow, 
quha hopis to be schortly me uther thing to zow for 
the reward of my irksome trivellis 

It IS lait 1 desyre ntver to ceis fra wryting unto 
zow , zit now, after the kissing of zour handis, 
I will end my letter Excuse my evill wryting, 
and reid it twyse over Ixcuse that thing that is 
scnblit, for I hid na iiijier zistcrday quhen I wrait 
that of ye menionill Remember upon zour lufe, 
and wryte unto hir, ana that verray oft Lufe me as 
1 sail do zow 

Remembi r zow of the purpois ** of the Lady Reres 

Of the Inglismtn 
Of his mother 
Of the Erie of Argyle. 

Of the Erie of Bothwell 
Of the ludgeing in Edinburgh 

[The memoranda in the middle of the letter constitute the 
" thing that is scnblit, for which pardon is asked in the last 
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sentence The concluding words, from ** RememItM;; " to fidu- 
burgh," are instructions tor the bearer ] 

E ~ Engltsh , F, — I'itbltshed French , L — Latin, 

' ZT. " Considering what the body may without heart, 
which was cause that till dinner I had used little talk *’ 
So also French, but Latin as in Scots 

® E Adds after "letters,” . as though there had been 
n meaning to pursue him " 

* L. and A Omit “ He desired . . . refusit it " 

* E. " The Lord Luse, Iloustoun, and the son of Caldwell, 
and about forty horse came to meet me, and he told me that he 
was sent to one day o law from the father, which should be this 
day," &c L and F as in Scots 

* E Omits “ I see . company ” 

® E Omits "yesternight hen , ” F, " hier " 

^ E , . " Whether it were for any good appointment that 

he came, and whether I had not taken Pans and Gilbert to 
write, and that I sent Joseph ” 

L " Item cur venisrem ? an reconcihationis causa ? ac nomi 
natim, an tu hic esses ? An familix catalogum fecissem ? 
An Pandem ct Gilliertum acceptissem, qui mihi scriherent ? an 
Josephum dimissura essem ? " 

F. “Item pour quoy j’estoye venue, et si c’esloit pour 
faire une reconciliation , si vous estiez icy ; et si j’avoye faict 
quelque rolle de mes domestiques , si j’avois prins Pans et 
Gilbert, ahn qu'ils m'escnvissent ; et si je ne vouloye pas 
hcentier Joseph ” 

® Scots has a marginal note, " This berer will tell you sum- 
what upon this,” which appears in the English text and is 
omitted in the other versions 

* E "He said that he did dream, and that he was so glad 
to see me that he thought he should die — indeed, that he had 
found fault with me." L. and F, as in S. 

>0 E, " You have well pardoned them.” F. and Z. as in S. 

E. " And at the last repent, and rebuke himself by bis 
repentance ” L and F. as in S 
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“The rest, ss WUl Hiegste hath confened ; but it 
was the next day that he came hither.'* Z, and /*. as in 5'. 

*• £. omits “ I trow . . . Presoner.” 

'E. “ He denyctli it, and saith that he had already prayed 
them to think no such matter of him ” L. and F. as in 5. 

^ E. “ And indeed it was said that I refused to have him 
let blood.” Z. and F. as in S. 

Z. “ Praesidium." F. “ Forteresse.” 

17 •• By that false race that would do no less to your- 

self.” Z. “ A gentle ilia periida, quae non minoce contentione 
te cum de hoc ipso aget.” F. ” Par ceste nation inhdele, qui 
avec non inoindre opiinastrete debatra le mesme avec vous." 

** E. Adds after “greitly” — “but I had begun it this 
morning.” 

** E. Adds after “ all nut of him I have known what I 
would. I have taken the worms out of his nose. ” 

* E. “ We are tied to with two false races. The good 
yure [goujere] untye us from them God forgive me, and God 
knit us together forever.” Z “ Diabolus nos sejungat, ac nos 
conjugat Deus in perpeluuin,” Ac. F., “ Le diable nous vueille 
separer, et que Dieu nous conjoingne i jamais,” Ac. 

^ E. “1 am weary, and am asleep.” Z. “ Ego nudata 
sum, ac dormitum eo.” F,, “Je suis loule nue, et m’en vay 
eout^er,” [The Latin and French translation mistook “irkit ” 
for “nakit.”] 

^ E. “He is not much tlw worse, but he is ill arrayed.” 
Z. “ Non magnopere deformatus est, multum tamen accepit.” 
F “II n'a pas este beaucoup rende diforme, toutesfoLs il en a 
pris beaucoup.” 

•• Z. “ Propioqui." F. “ Parent.” 

^ E. “ By his bolster, and he heth at the further side of 
the bed.” Z. “ Ad pedes ejus.” F. “ A ses pieds.” 

** E, *'The talk of Sir James Hamilton of the ambas- 
sador.” Z. and F. as in £ 

E. “ Lord of Lusse.” * Z. “ Luisse Comarchust” ^ “ Le 
prevpst de Lusse." 

*• E. “ You may well go and see sick folk.” Z. “ Bella 
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huiuimodl bominum TUltatio." /I ** Vojrla une belle TieUatloB 
de telles (;eiM.” [Z. and F. translators confusing si* (lick) 

and si*) such).] 

^ E. “And said, *One of his folk that hath left ^ou tiiis 
day.”’ L. “ Respondit, unus eorum qui te reliquerunt.” F, 
” Respondit, c'est I'un de ceux qui vous ont laiss^e." 

£. “ To my tedious talk.” Z. " Ad institutum meum 
odiosum.” F. “ A ma delilieratiun odieuse.” 

” E. Omits " or I did.” Z. and E. as in S. 

■* E. " No more Z. Ne saepins." Fr. “ Ne . . . sisouvent,” 
E. “Till after to-morrow.” Z. “In diem perendinum/’ 
F. " Encor deux jours ” 

** A. "More pleas.'intly.” Z. “Valde ferociter." /I “Fort 
asprement.” 

® E. *' Make but one bed.” Z. ” Communem fore lectum." 
F. “ Ne faisions plus qu'un lict ” 

** /. "But did fear lest, con&ideiing the threatening which 
he made in case we did agree tc^ether, he would make them 
feel the small account they have made of him, and thfit he 
would persuade me to pursue some of them” Z. "Sed in 
timore fututos quod comitiCWs fuisset, si aliquando inter noa 
Concordes essemus, se daturum operam ut intelligrreiit quam 
parvi eum aestimassent ; item ([uod mihi consuluisset ne gratian 
quorundam seorsum a se exiicterem.” F. " Ains seroient en 
crainte de ce qu’il m’auroit suivy. Et si nous pouvions estre 
d’acord ensemble, qu’il pourroit donnerordre, qu’ils enlendroient 
combien peu ils I’avoient estim^*. Item de ce qu’il m’avoit con* 
seill^, que jc ne recerchasse la Imnne grace d’ aucuns sans luy.” 

* E. " Than you think.” Z. and F. as in S. 

** E. “ He giveth me certain charges (and these strong) of 
that that I fear even to say that his faults be published t hot 
there be that commit some secret faults, and fear not to have 
them spoken of so lowdely, and that there is speech of greate 
and small.” Z., " Interim me attinjpt in loco suspeoto; idqne 
ad vivumhactenus proloquutui est, saa crimina esse pahun { fed, 
lui^t mi^a eommittant, et opinantur ea ^entio tegl t et 
temen' hdminpi dq magnis jmtta et parvis loqnuntiw.” 
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" Cependant il m a donne attninte du lieu suspect, et a jusques 
icy discouni bien au vif que ces fautes sont congreues , mais 
qu il y en a qui en commettent de plus grandes encores qu ils 
estimen^ qu elles soient cach^es par silence et toutesfois que 
les homines parlent des grands aussi bien des pelits 

‘To conclude for assurcty he mistrusteth her of that 
that yc know, and for his life I and F as in 5 
“ /’ He was very merry and glad / and F as in ^ 

* r Adds after speak — Now as far as I perceive 

! J ay bien la vogue avec vous * ) Guess you w hether I shall not 
I may do much without you | be sus} ccted 

E hor I think upon nothing 1 ui grief if you be at 
Edinburgh / ml/ as in 

L Omits Uc not credit 
* E Omits from Remember you to the end 


Letter III 

My Lord, gif the displcsurc of zour absence, of 
zour forzetfulnes, yc feir of danger sa promisit be 
everie ane to zour sa luifit persone, may gif me con- 
solatioun I l&if it to zow to juge, seing the unhap 
that my cruell lot and rontinuall misadventure hes 
hitherto promysit me following yc misfortunes and 
fcins as weill of lait as of ane lang tyme bypast, the 
quhilk ye do knaw Bot for all that, I will in na 
wise accuse zow nouther of zour lytill cair, and leist 
of ail of zour promeis brokin, or of ye cauldnes of 
zour wryting, sen I am elhs sa far maid zouris, yat 
yat qubilk pleisis zow is acceptabill to me , and my 

* This IS a comment in the margin perhaps a quotation from 
the Erench version shown to the Commissioners According to 
Mr T F Henderson, it is in Cecils handwriting (‘^The 
Casket Letters and Mary Queen of Scots," p 78 ) 
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thochtis ar as willingly subdewit unto zouris, that I 
suppois yat all that cummis of zow proceidis not be ony 
of the causis forsiid, bot rather for sic [such] is be just 
and ressonabill, and sic as I desyre myself Quhilk 
IS the fynal order that ze promysit to tak for the 
surctie and honorabil service of yt only uphald of 
my lyfc tor quhilk alone I will preset ve the same, 
ind without the quhilk I desyre not bot suddane 
dcith, and to testifie unto zow how lawly I submit 
me under /our conimindementis, I have send zow, 
m signe of homage, be Pans, the ornament of the 
held, quhilk is the chief gudt of the uther memberis, 
inferring thairby that be yt seising [plaeing] of zow in 
the possessioune of the spoile of that quhilk is prin 
cipall, the remnant cannot be bot subject unto zow, 
and with consenting of the hart In place thairof, sen 
I have ellis left it unto /ow, I send unto zow anc sepul 
ture of hard stane, collourit with blak, sawin with 
teiris and bones The stane I compair to my hart, 
that as It IS carvit in ane sure sepulture or harbor of 
zour commandcmentis, and above all, of zour name 
and memone that ar thairin inclosit, as is my heart 
in this ring, never to cum furth, quhill deith grant 
unto yow to ane trophcc of victorie of my banes, as 
the ring is fullit, in signc that yow haif maid ane full 
conqueis of me, of myne hart and unto yat my banes 
be left unto yow in remembrance of jour victorie 
and my acceptabiU lufe and vvilling, for to be better 
bestowit than I merite The ameling that is about 
IS blak, quhilk signifyis the steidfastness of hir that 
sendis the same The teiris are without number, sa 
ar the dteddowns to displeis yow, the teiris of your 
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ab^ncc, the disdane that I cannot be in outward 
effect youris, as I am without fenzeitnes of hart and 
sprat, and of gude ressoun, thocht my meritis wer 
mekle greiter then of the maist profite that ever was, 
and sic as I desyre to be, and sail talc pane in condi- 
tiounis to imitate, for to be bestowit worthylie under 
your regiment. My only wealth ressaif thairfoir in 
als gude part ye same, as I have ressavit your marriage 
with extreme joy, the quhilk sail not part furth of my 
bosum, quhill yat marriage of our bodyis be maid in 
publict, as signe of all that I outher hope or desyris 
of blis in yis warld. Zit my hart feiring to displeis 
you as mekle in the reiding hcirof, as I delite me in 
ye writing, I will mak end, efter that I have kissit 
zour handis with als greit affectioun as, I pray God 
•(O ye only uphald of my lyfe) to gif yow lang and 
blissit lyfe, and to me zour gude favour, as the only 
gude yat I desyre, and to ye quhilk I pretend. I have 
schawin unto this beirer that quhilk I have leirnit, to 
.quhome I remit me, knawand the credite that ze gaif 
him, as scho dois that will be for ever unto zow 
humbill and obedient lauchfull wyfe, that for ever 
dedicates unto zow hir hart, hir body, without ony 
change, as unto him that I have maid possessour of my 
hart, of quhilk ze may hald zow assurit, yat unto ye 
deith sail na way is be changeit, for evill nor gude sdl 
never mak me go from it. 

The original French version of this letter is in the Record 
Office (State Papers, Mary Queen of Scots, vol. ii. p. 66). It is 
printed by Mr. Henderson, and by Hosock. No l^tin or 
French venion of it was printed in the DeUcHo. 

> F, Mah ponr tout eela Jc me voiis ooeiuerai ni de pen de 
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souventnce oi de p«u de soi^ et moins oicore dt yOMtf 
promesse violee que ce qu'il vous plaUt mest agreabk ct iMtt 
mei pensea tant volonterement, aux vostrea asubjectea que je 
veulx presuppoaer que tout ce que vient de vous procede non 
par aucune dea causes susdictes aina pour telles qui son justea et 
raisoinables et telles que je desie moy. 

Letter TV. 

I hat^e walkit latter thair up then I wald have done, 
gif it had not bene to draw sumthmg out of him, 
quhilk this beirer will schaw zow ; quhilk is the fairest 
commodity [t.e. the most suitable opportunity] that 
can be offerit to excuse zour aflairis. I have promy- 
sit to bring him the morne. Put ordour to it, gif ze 
find it gude. 

Now, Schir, I have brokin my promeis ; becaus ze 
commandit me nouther to wryte nor send unto zow 
Zit 1 have not done this to offend zow, and gif ze 
knew the feir yat I have presently, ze wald not have 
sa mony contrary suspiciounis in your thocht ; quhilk 
notwithstanding I treit and chereis, as proceeding 
from the thing in the warld that I maist desyre, and 
seikis fastest to haif, quhilk is zour gude grace ; of 
the quhilk my behaviour sail assure me. As to me : 
I sail never dispair of it, and prayis zow, according 
to zour promeis, to discharge zour hart unto me, 
Utherwayis^ I will think that my malhure, and the 
gude handling of hir that has not ye third part of the 
&ithfull nor willing obedience unto zow that I heir, 
hes wyn, aganis my will, yat advantage over me, 
quhilk the second li^e of Jason wan ; not that I i[iU 
compair zpw unto ane sa unhappy as he waa^ nor ait 
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myself to ane sa unpietifull ane ^oman as scho 
Howbeit, ze caus me to be sumthing lyk unto hir in 
onything that tuichis zow, or yat may preserve and 
keip zow unto hir, to quhomc only ze appertene , gif 
It be sa that I may appropriate that quhilk is wyn 
throch faithfull, zca only, lulling of zow, as I do, and 
sail do all the dayis of my lyfe, for pane or evill that 
can cum thairof In recompense of the quhilk, and 
of all the evillis quhilk ze have bene caus of to me, 
remember zow upon the place heir besyde 

I craif with that ze keip promeis to me the morne , 
but that we may meit togidder, and that ye gif na 
faith to suspiciounis without the certanetie of thame 
And I craif na uther thing at God, but that zc may 
knaw that thing that is in my hart quhilk is zouris 
and that he may preserve zow from all evill, nt the leist 
sa lang as I have lyfe, quhilk I repute not precious 
unto me, except in sa far as it and I baith ar 
aggreabill unto zow I am going to bed, and will 
bid zow gude nicht Advertise me tymely in the 
morning how ze have fairm , for I will be in pane 
unto I get worde Mak gude watch,^ gif the burd 
eschaip out of the caigc, or without hir mate As ye 
turtur I sail n mane alone for to lament the absence, 
how schort yat sa ever it be This letter will do 
with ane gude hart, that thing quhilk I cannot do 
myself, gif it be not that I have feir that ze ar in 
sleipmg, I durst not wryte this bcfoir Joseph, Bastiane, 
and Joachim, that did bot depart even quhen I 
began to wryte 

A French version of this letter is in the possession of the 
Marquis of Salisbury at Hatfield (cf Calendar of Hatfield MSS^ 
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I 376-7) and has been printed by Mr Henderson (“ Casket 
Letters,” pp 159-162 ) It is here given in full, and the varia 
tions in the published I^tm and Irench versions, and in the 
English translation at Hatfield are indicated in the notes 

J^ay veille plus tard la hault que je n’eusse fait si 
ce neust esttf pour tirer ce que ce porteur vous dira 
que je treuve la plus belle commoditee pour excuser 
vostre afTaire que se pourroit presenter Je luy ay 
promise de le luy mener demain si vous le trouves 
bon mettes y ordre Or monsieur j'ay ja rompu ma 
promesse Car vous ne mavyes comande de vous 
envoier ni escrire si ne le fais pour vous offencer et 
SI vous scavyes la craint que j en ay vous naunes tant 
des sub^ons contrairs que toutesfois je chens comme 
procedant de la chose du mond que jt desire et 
cherche le plus e’est votre bonne grace de laquelle 
mes deportemens m’asseureront tt jc n’en disesperay 
jamais tant que selon vostre promesse vous m’en 
dischargeres vostre cotur aultrement^ jt penserais que 
mon malheur et le bien composer dc ceux qui n’ont 
le troisiesme partie de h fidelity ni voluntair ob^is* 
sance que je vous portc auront gaignd sur moy 
Tavantage de la seconde amye de Jason Non que 
je vous compare a un si malheureus ni moy a une 
si impitoiable Combien que vous men fassies un 
peu resentir en chose qui vous touschat ou pour vous 
preserver et garder a celle a qui seullc vous aparteines 
SI Ion se peult appropner ce que Ion acquiert par 
bien et loyalment voire uniquement aymer comme jc 
fais et fairay toute ma vie pour pein ou mal que m’en 
puisse avenir En recompence de quoy et des tous 
les maulx dont vous maves este cause, souvenes vous 
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<iu lieu icy pres. Je ne demande que vous me tennes 
promesse de main mais que nous truvions et que 
nadjousties foy au sub^ons quaures sans nous en certi- 
fier, et je ne demande a Dieu si non que coignoissies 
tout ce que je ay au coeur qui est vostre et quil vous 
preserve de tout mal au moyns durant ma vie qui ne 
me sera chere qu’autant qu’elle et moy vous serons 
agreables. Je m’en vois coucher et vous donner le 
bon soir mandes moy demain comme vous seres 
portd a bon heur. Car j’enseray en pein et faites bon 
guet^ si I’oseau sortira de sa cagd ou sens son per 
comme la tourtre demeurera seulle a se lamenter dc 
I’absence pour court quelle soit-ce que je ne puis 
faire ma lettre de bon coeur [fera] si ce nestoit qui je 
[qy] peur que soyes endormy. Car je nay ose escrire 
devant Joseph et Bastienne et Joachim qui ne sont 
que partis quand J’ay commence. 

P. F. = Published French ; /.. = Latin. 

* ^ P, F. "Autrement j’estinieray que cela se faict par mon 
malheureux deslin, et par la faveur des astres envers celles, qui 
toutesfois n’ont une tierce partie de loyaute, et volonte que j'ay 
de vous obeir ; si elles, comme si j’estoye une second amye de 
Jason, malgr^ moy, occupent le premier lieu de faveur ; ce que 
je ne dy, pour vous a comparer a cet homme en I’infelicite qu'il 
Bvoit, ny moy avec une femme toute esloign^e de misericorde, 
comme estoit celle-la,” &c. L. ‘‘Alioqui suspicabor fieri malo 
meo fato, et siderum favore erga illas (quae nec tertiam habent 
partem fidehtatis, et voluntatis tibi obsequendi, quam qgo 
habeo) ut ipsae, velut tecunda Jasonis amica, me hivi^, priorem 
apud'te locum gratiae occupaverint ; nec hoc eo dico, quo te 
cum homine, ei qu& ille erat infelicitate, comparem, nec me 
<am muliere tarn alMna a miaericordia quam ilia erat” 

* P. F. has no sentence corresponding to **^niak ^de 
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witch, " Md pioceeds, *'Comine I'oyieau «ichapp< de Ucagi, 
ou la tourtre qm nt sans compagne, ainsi je denteureray senlCf 
pour pleurer votre absence, quelque brieve qu’elle puisse estre." 
L. also has no expression for “ ntak gude watch,” but reads, 
“ Si avis evaserit e cavea autsine compare, velut turtur, ego re- 
manebosola ut lamenter absentiam tuam quamlibet brevem.” 

The English translation at Hatiield follows the Hatfield 
y rench version closely. The two most important passages run 
thus: "Otherwise.^ I wold think that my yll luck, and the 
fayre behavior of those that have not the thirde parte of the 
faythfulnesB and voluntary obedience that I beare unto you, 
shall have wonnc the advantage over me of the second Loover 
of Jason. . . . Send me^ word tomorrow early in the morning 
how you have don for I shall think long. And watche well if the 
byrde shall fly out of his cage or wilhout his mate, as the turtle 
shall remayne alone to lament and morne for absence how short 
soever it be.” 

Iietter V. 

My hart, alace • must the foly of ane woman 
quhais unthankfulness toward me zc do sufficiently 
knaw, be occasioun of dbplesure unto zow, con- 
sidering yat I culd not have remeidit thairunto 
without knawing it ? And sen that I persavit it, 
I culd not tell it zow, for that ^ I knew not how to 
governe myself thairin ; for nouther in that nor in any 
uther thing will I tak upon me to do ony thing 
without knawledge of zour will, quhilk I beseik zow 
let me understand ; for I will follow it all my lyfe 
mair willingly than zow sail declair it to me; and 
gif ze do not send me word this nicht quhat ze will 
that I sail do, 1 will red myself of it, and hesard* 
to caus it to be interprysit and takin in hand, quhilk 
micht be hurtful! to that quhairunto baith we die 
tend. And qnhen.scho sail be maryit, I beseik eow 
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give me ane, or ellis I will tak sic as sail content sow 
for their conditiounis , hot as for thair toungis or 
faithfulness towart zow I will not answer I beseik 
zow yat ane opinioun of uther persoun be not hurtful! 
in zour mynde to my constancie, Mistrust me , bot 
quhen I will put zow out of dout and cleir myselfe, 
refuse it not, my deir lufe, and suffer me to make 
zow sum prufe be my obedince, my faithfulness, con- 
stancie, and voluntane subjectioun, quhilk I tak for 
the plesandest gude that I micht ressaif, gif ze will 
accept It , and mak na ceremonie at it, for ze culd 
do me na greiter outrage nor give mair mortall grief 

[Ihere is a french version of this letter in the Record Office 
{SiaU Papers^ Mary Queen of Scots \ol ii p 63) It has been 
printed by Malcolm Laing (vol iv p 202), llosack (vol 1 
p 230}, and Mr Henderson (p 165) The folloMing variations 
are taken from the Record Office version The other published 
French version follows the Scots as also does the Latin ] 

* /> ‘ Je ne vous lay peu dire pour s9avoir comment je me 
gouvernerois ’ (I could not tell you, in order to know bow to 
govern myself) 

^ F " Lt SI vous ne me niondes ce soir ce que voiles que jeu 
faisse je m en deferay ai harard de la fayre entreprandre ce qui 
pourroit nuire a ce a quoy nous tandons tous deux [and if you do 
not send me word this night what you will that 1 shall do, I will 
rid myself of it at the hazard of making her undertake that which 
might be hurtful 1o that whereunto we both do tend (Laing)] et 
quant ella sera inariee je vous suplie donnes qune opinion lur 
aultrui ne nuise en votre endroit a ma constance 

Letter VI. 

Alace I my Lord, quhy is zour traist put in ane 
persoun sa unworthie, to mistraist that quhilk is 
haillely zouris ? lam wod [wild]. Ze had promysit 
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me that ze wald send me word every day quhat*l 
suld do Ye haif done nathing yairof I advertisit 
yow weill to tak held of zour fals brother-in-law 
[HuntlyJ He come to me, and without schawing 
me ony thing from zow, tald me that ze had willit him 
to wryte to zow that that I suld say, and quhair and 
quhen ze suld cum to me, and that that ze suld do 
tuichmg him , and thairupon hes preichit ^ unto me 
yat it was anc fulische mterpryse, and that with myne 
honour I culd never marry zow, seing that being 
maiyit ze did cary me away, and yat his folkis wad 
not suffer it, and that the Lordis wald unsay yame- 
selvis, and wald deny that thay had said 1 o be schort, 
he IS all contrarie 1 uld him that seeing I was 
cum sa far, gif /e did not withdraw zour self of zour 
self, that na pcrswasioun, nor deith itself suld mak 
me fail of my promeis As tuiching the place ze are 
too negligent, pardoun me, to remit zour self lhairof 
unto me Cheis it zour self, and send me word of it 
And in the meanc tyme I am seik , I will differ 
[defer] as tuiching the mater it is to lait It was not 
lang of me yat ze have not thocht thairupon in time. 
And gif ze had not mair changcit zour mynd sen myne 
absence, then 1 have , yc suld not be now to ask sic 
resolving Weill, thair wantis nathing of my part , 
and seing that zour negligence dois put us ^ith in 
the danger of ane fals brother, gif it succeedet not 
weill 1 will never ryse agane I send this beirer 
unto zow, for I dar not traist zour brother with thir 
letteris, nor with the diligence He sail tell zow in 
quhat stait I am, and judge ze quhat amendment yir 
new ceremonies I have brocht unto me. I wald I 
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wSr deid, for I se all gais ill. Ze promyvt dther 
maner of mater of zour foirseing, bot absence hes 
power over zow, quha half twa stringis to zour bow. 
Dispatch the answer that I faill not, and put na traist 
in your brother for this interpryse, for he hes tald it, 
and is also all aganis it. God give zow gude nicht. 

1 F. in Record Office, “ M’a presche que c’estoit une folle 
ent reprise, et qu’avecques mon honneur Je ne vous pourries 
Jamaiis espouser, veu qu’estant mani^ vous m’amenies et que ses 
gens ne I’endureroient pas et que les seigneurs se dediroienL” 
P. F. “ II me remonstra, que c’estoit une folle entreprise, et que 
pour mon honneur, Je ne vous pourvoye prendre & maiy, puis 
que vous estiez mari£, ny allcr avec vous, et que ses gens 
inesmes ne Ic souffiiroienl pas voire que les Seigneurs contre- 
diroyent k ce que en seroit propose." £. at Hatfield, "And 
thereupon hath preached unto me that it was a foolish entreprise, 
and that with mine honour I could never marry you, seeing that 
being married you did carry me away And that his folk would 
not suffer it, and that the Lords would unsay themselves, and 
would deny that they had said." 

* F. in Record Office, "Ce iiicertains nouvelles." F. F. 
" Ces nouvelles ceremonies ’’ E. at Hatfield, " These new 
ceremonies.” 

Letter VII. 

Of the place and yc tyme,* I remit my self to zour 
brother and to zow. 1 will follow him, and will faill 
in nathing of my part. He finds mony dilificulteis ; 
I think he dois advertise zow thairof, and quhat he 
desyris for the handling of himself. As for the 
handling of myself, I hard it anis weill devysit.^ 

Methinkis that zour services, and the lang amitie, 
having ye gude will of ye Lordis, do weill deserve ane 
pardoun, gif above the dewue of ane subject yow 
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advance yourself, not to constrane me,^ bot to assure 
yourself of sic place neir unto me, that uthcr admoni- 
tiounis or forane [foreign] perswasiounis may not let 
[hinder] me from consenting to that, that ye hope 
your service sail mak yow ane day to attcne ; and to 
be schort, to mak yourself sure of the Lordis and fre 
to mary , and that ye arc constraint for your suretie, 
and to be abill to serve me faithfully, to use ane 
humbil requcist, joynit to ane importune actioun. 

And to be schort, excuse yourself, and perswade 
thame the maist ye can, yat ye ar constranit to mak 
persute aganis zour enemies. Ze sail say ancuch, 
gif the mater or ground do lyke yow, and mony fair 
wordis to Lethingtoun Gif ye lyke not the deid, 
send me word, and Icif not the blame of all unto me. 

(Of this letter there is no version in the Reuird OPTice, the 
only other version being the published Riencb translation]. 

1 " Homme.” 

''' F. “ Quant ^ jouer le mien, jc s\ay comme je m'y dois 
giniverner, mil souvcnanl do la fa<,on ijuc les choses onl est£ 
dcliberecs.” 

* F. Adds “ ct tenir captive.” 

Letter VIII. 

My Lord, sen my letter written, zour brother in 
law yat was, come to me verray sad, and hes askit me 
my counsel, quhat he suld do efter to niorne, becaus 
thair be mony folkis heir, and among uthcris the Erie 
of Sudderland, quha wald rather die, cohsiddering 
the gude thay have sa laithe ressavit of me, than 
suffer me to be caryit away, thay conducting - me ; 
and that he feirit thair suld sum troubil happin of it : 

M 
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o^ the uther syde, that it suld be said that he wer 
unthankfull to have betrayit me. I tald him, that he 
suld have resolvit with zow upon all that, and that 
he suld avoyde, gif he culd, thay that were maist 
mistraistit. 

He has resolvit to wrytc thairof to zow be my 
opinioun ; for he has abaschit me to se him sa 
unresolvit at the neid I assure myself he will play 
the part of an honest man. Bot I have thocht gude 
to advertise zow of the feir he hes yat he suld be 
charget and accusit of tressoun to ye end yat, with- 
out mistraisting him, ze may be the mair circum- 
spect, and that ze may have yc maur power. For 
we had zisterday mair then iii. c. hors of his and 
of I.«vingstoun*s. For the honour of God, be ac- 
companyit rather with mair then les , for that is 
the principal of my cair. 

I go to wryte my dispatchc, and pray God to send 
us ane happy enterview sthortly. 1 wryte in haist, 
to the end ye may be advysit in tyme. 

[There are no important variants in the only other version of 
this letter — the published French translation ] 

The following are the French versions of the first sentence 
of each lette>, printed in the Scuts translation, published in 
London in 1572 (p. 163). 

Letter I. II semble qu' avecques vostre nliscence soit joynt Ic 
oubly, * ceu qu’ au parlir vous me promistes de vos nouvelles. 
Et toutes foys je n’en puis apprendre, &c. */*. F. “ veu.” 

Letter 11 . Estant party du lieu ou je avois laiss 4 mon cueur 
il se peult ays^ment juger quelle estoit ma contenance, veu ce 
qui peult un corps sans cceur, qui k este cause que jusques k la 
Disn^ je n’ay pas tenu grand propos, aussi personne ne s’est 
voulu advancer jttgeant bien qu’il n’y faisoit bon, &r. 
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Letter III. Monsieur, si Tennury cle vostre absence, celify de 
vostre oubly, la crainte du danger, tant provu^ *d’un chocun h 
vostre tant aym^e personne, &c. * Record Office F. “ promis." 

Letter Il\ J’ay veille plus tard la haut quo je n'cusse fait, si 
cc- n’cust est^ pour tirer ce quo cc purteur vous dira, que jc 
Irouve la plus belle comniodite pour cxcuser vostre affaire qui 
I'e purroit presenter, &c. 

Lettet J' Mon cceur, helas * fault il que la follie d’une 
femme, donl vous cognoisscz assez I'lngratitucle vers moy, soit 
cause de vous donner desplaisir, i^c. 

Lettet VI. Monsieur, helas ! pourquny esl vostre fiance misc 
eii personne si indignc, pour soiqiconncr ce qiu est entierenient 
vostre. J’enrage, vous n.’aviez promis, &c. 

letter VII Du lieu ct Theure * je ni’cn raiiporte it vostre frere 
et il vous Je le suivray, et ne fauldray en rien de ma part. II 
trouve beaucoup de difficultez, &c. * /'. “ homine.” 

Letter VIII. Monsieur, de puis ma lettre esente vostre beau 
frere qui fust, est venu ii moy fort triste, et m’a demande mon 
conscil de ce qu’il feroit apres demain, &c 

The slight variations in the other hrench versions are noted 
above There are no Record OITice oi Hatfield versions of 1 ., 
II., VII , and VIII , and there is no “ Published French ” 
version of III. 

The Love Sonnets. 

Henderson's Casket Letters. 

The “ divers fond ballads ” referred to in the letter of 
Elizabeth's Commissioners of October iilh, 1568, consist of 
the following “ sonnets ” in French. 

The sonnets are printed from the English edition of Buchanan’s 
Deteition (1571). The lines in italics are translated from the 
Scots by Professor York Powell. 

1. O Dieux ayez de moy compassion, 

Et m’enseignez quelle preuue certain[e] 
le puis donner qui ne luy semble vain[e] 

De mon jynour & ferme affection. 
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Las n’est il pas ia enr possession 

Du corps, du coeur qui ne refuse paine 
Ny deshonneur, en* la vie incertame, 

Offense de parentz, ne pirc affliction? ** 

Pour luy [tous mcs] amis estime moms que rien, 

Et d[c mes] enncmis ic veux esperer bien. 

I’ay hazardc [pour luy] Ac nom & conscience 
le veux pour luy au monde renoncer : 
le veux mourir pour le fair’ t auancer. 

Que reste il plus pour prouuer ma Constance ? 

2. Entre ses mains & en son plein pouuoir, 

Je metz mon filz, mon honneur, ma vie, 

Mon pais, mes J subject?, mon ame assubieciie 
Est tout h. luy, & n’ay autre voulloir 
Pour mon obiect, que sans le deceuoir 
Suiure ie veux, malgrd toutc I’enuie 
Qu’issir en peult, car le n’ay autre envie 
Que de ma foy, luy faire apperceuoir 
Que pour tcmpeste ou bonnace qui face 
lamais ne veux changer demeure ou place. 

Brief ie feray de ma foy telle preuue, 

Qu’il cognoistra sans faulte § ma Constance, 

Non par mes plcurs ou fainte obeyssance. 

Come autres font, || mais par diuers espreuue. 

3. Elle pour son honneur vous doibt obeyssance 

Moy vous obeyssant i’en puis receuoir blasmi 
N’est&t, k mon regret, com me elle vostre feimne. 
* Ny? •• Rochelle text has "aflection” wrongly, 
t Buchanan, "luy” only. Rochelle text, " lui le feir." 
t Read “ Mon pis subject ”? 9 Buch,." fainte.” 

|l Buch , " ont fait.” 
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Et si n’aura pourtant en ce point preeminence 
Pour son [H'opre profit * elle vse de coustance, 

Car ce n’est pea d’honneur d’estre de voz biens 
dame 

Et moy pour vous aymer Ten puis receuoir blasme 
Et ne luy veux cedcr en toute I’obseruance : 

Elle de vostre mal n’k I’apprehension 

Moy ic n’ay nul repos tant ie crams I’apparence - 
Parl’aduis des parentz, elle eut vostre accointance 
Moy malgre' tous les miens vous porte affection 
\Et HfanttioinSt nion c(vur^ vous doubtez ma con- 
stance] ** 

Et dc sa loyaut^ prenez ferme asseurance. 

4 Par vous mon coeur & par vostre alliance 
Elle ^ remis sa maison en honneur 
Elle k jouy par vous dc f la grandeur 
Dont tous les siens n’ayent nul asseurance 
De vous, mon hien, elle i eu I’ac coinstance, tt 
Et h. gaigne pour vn temps vostre coeur, 

Par vous elle k eu plaisir en bon heur, 

Et par vous a J honneur & reuerence, 

Et n’a perdu sinon la jouyssance 

D’vn fascheux sot qu’elle aymoit cherement, 

Ie tie la playns d’aymer done ardamment, 

Celuy qui n’^i en sens, ny en vaillance, 

^n beauts, en bonte', ny en Constance 
'^Woint de se9ond. Ie vis en ceste foy.§ 

* Buch., " Pour son profit elle." 

** Scqts translation, " And not the less, my heart, ye doubt of 
my oanstance." t Buch., “ vous la." ft Buch., " la Constance." 
t Buch. inserts fi Text of sextain corrupt 
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5 (^uant vous I’amiez, elle vsoit de froideur 

Sy vous souffnez pour s amour passion 
Qui vient d aymer de trop d affection, 

Son doy monstroit, a tristesse de coeui 
N ayant plaisir de vostre grand ardeur 
En ses habit/ mon&troit sans fiction 
Qu elle n auoit paour qu imperfection 
Peust 1 effacer hors de ce loyal coeur 
De vostre mort it ne vis h pcaur * 

Que mentoit tcl mary stigneur 
Somme, de vous elle eu tout son bicn 
Et na prise ne nmais estimc 

Vn si grand heur sinon puis qu il n est sien 
Et maintenant dit 1 auoir tint lymc 

6 Et maintenant elle commence a voir 

Qu elle estoit hicn de mauuais lugement 
De n estimcr 1 amoui d vn Icl amant 
Et voudroit bien mon amy dcceuoir. 

Par les escript/ tout faraez dc scauoir 
Qui pourtant n est cn son esprit croissant 
Ains emprunt de quelque autheur luissant 
A faint tresbien vn ennoy t sans 1 avoir 
Et toutesfois ses parolles fardeez, 

Ses pleurs, ses pHincts remphs de fictions 
Et ses hautz cris 5. lamentations 
Ont tant gaign^ que par vous sont garddez 

Ses lettres [esenptes] ausquellez vous donnez foy 
Et SI I’aymez & croyez plus que moy 


Omitted in Rochelle version as corrupt 
t Buch , envoy 
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7 . Vous la croyez las trop ie I’appergoy 

Et vous doutez de ma ferme Constance, 

0 mon seul bien & mon seul esperance, 

Et ne vous puis le asseurer de ma foy 
Vous m’estimez plus legier que Ic noy,* 

Et si n’auez en moy nul’ asseurance, 

Et soup^onnez mon coeur sans apparence, 
Vous deffiant i trop grand tort de moy. 

Vous ignorez I’amour que le vous porte 
Vous soup^'onnez i[u’autre amour me trasporte, 
Vous estimcz mes parolles du vent, 

Vous depeignez de cire mon las coeur 
Vous me pensez femme sans iugement, 

Et tout sela augmente mon ardeur. 

8 . Mon amour croisl & plus en plus croistra 

Tanl que jc viure & ** tiendray grandeur, 
Tant sculement d’auoir part en ce coeur 
Vers qui en fin mon amour paroistra 
Sy tres clair que iamais n’en doutra, 

1 Pur luy je lutterai centre malheur'\ t 
Pour luy le veux recercher la grandeur, 

Et feray tant qu’en vray cognoistera, 

Que le n’ay bien, heur, ne contentement, 

Qu’ a I’obeyr & servir loyaument. 

I’uur luy lattendz toute bonne fortune. 

Pour luy ie veux garder saint«5 & vie 
Pour luy vertu de suyure I’ay enuie tt 
Et sans changer me trouvera tout vne. 

* Buch , “ mestimez.legier'quc Ie voy.” ** Buch., " viuray, & 
+ Scots — “ For him I will stryve aganis wan-weird." 
tf Rochelle versioo^to read "luy tout" 
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Pour luy aussi le jette mainte larme. 

Premier quand il se fist de ce corps [possesjseur, 
Duquel alors il n’auoit pas le coeur. 

Puis me donna vn autre dur alarmc 
Quand il versa dc son sang mainte dragme 
Dont de grief il me vint telle * doleur, 

M’en pensay ** oster la vie en frayeur 
De perdre la[s] le seul rempar qui m'arme. 

Pour luy deiiuis lay mespnse I’honneur 
Ce qui nous peult seul pouruoir de bonheur. 
Pour luy hazarde grandeur & conscience. 

Pour luy [tous mes] I’ay quit^ parentz, & amis, 

Et tous autres respect/, sont apart mis. 

Brief de vous seul le cherche I’alliance. 

10. De vous, ie dis, seul soustein dc ma vie 
Tant seulcment le cerche m’asseurer, 

Et SI ose de moy tant presumer 
De vous gaigner maugr^ toute I’enuie. 

Car c’est le seul desir de vostre [ehere] amie, 

De vous seruir loyaumcnt aymer, 

£t tous malheurs moins que riens estimer, 

[Et] vostre volont 6 dc mon mie[ux] suivie.t 
Vous cognoistrez avccque obeyssance 
De mon [loyal] deuoir n’omettant la sciance 
A quoy ic estudiray pour [tousiours] vous com^ 
plaire 

* Buch., “lesser.” 

Buch., *' Que m’en pensa ... & frayeur.” 
t Rochelle text, “et vostre . . . de la miennc suivi,” and 
later version “la mien sutvre.” 
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Sans aymer rien que vous, soubz [la] suiectioft? 
De qui ie veux sans nulle fiction 
Vivre & mourir & k ce j’obtempere. 

1. Mon coeur, mon sang, mon ame, & mon soucy, 

[Las,] vous m’aucz promis qu'aurons ce plaisir 
be deuiser auecqucs vous k loysir, 

Toute la nulct, ou le languis icy 
Ayanl le cocur d’extreme paour transy, 

Pour voir absent le but de mon desir 
Crainte d’oublir vn coup me vient [a] saisir : 
Et Tautre fois le crams que rcndurcie 
Soil centre moy vostre amiable coeur 
Par quelque dit d’un meschant rapporteur. 

Un autre fois le Grains quelque auenture 
Qui par chemin detourne mon amant. 

Par vn fascheux & nouueau accident. 

Dieu detourne tout malheureux augure. 

2. Ne vous voyant selon qu’auez promis 

Pay mis la main au papier pour escrire 
D’vn different que i^ voulu transcrire, 
le ne scay pas quel sera vostre aduis 
Mfds ie scay bien que mieux aymer scaura 
Vous diriez bien que plus y gaignera. 

The Oontraote of Uaxrlage. 

Goodall, vol. ii. p. 54, from Cot. Lib. Calig., C. L 
At Seton, the 5th day of April, the year of God, 

567, the right excellent, right high and mighty 
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PKncesSi Mary, by the grace of God, Queen of Scots, 
... in the presence of the Eternal God, faithfully, 
and on the word of a Prince, by these presents, takes 
the said James, Earl Both well, as her lawful husband, 
and promises and obliges her Highness, that how 
soon the process of divorce, intended betwixt the 
said Earl Bothwell and Dame Jane Gordon, now his 
pretended spouse, be ended by the order of the laws, 
her Majesty shall, God willing, thereafter shortly marry 
and take the said Earl to her husband. . . . 
He presently takes her Majesty as his lawful spouse, 
in the presence of God, and promises and obliges 
him . . . that m all diligence possible, he shall pro- 
seeute and set forward the said process of divorce 
already begun and intended betwix him and the 
said Dame Gordon, his pretended spouse. . . . 

Marik, R. 

James, Earl Bothwell. 

Here note, that this contract was made the v of 
April, within viii weeks after the murder of the King, 
which was slain the x of February before; also it 
was made vii days before Bothwell was acquitted, by 
corrupt judgment, of the said murder. Also it 
appears by the words of the contract itself, that it 
was made before sentence of divorce betwixt Bothwell 
and his former wife, and also in very truth was made 
before any suit of divorce intended or begun between 
him and his former wife, though some words in this 
contract seem to say otherwise, which is thus proved ; 
for this contract is dated the v of April, and it 
plainly appears by the judicial acts, . . . wherein is 
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contained the whole process of the divorce between 
llie said Earl and Dame Jane Gordon his wife, that 
the one of the same processes was intended and 
begun the xxvi day of April, and the other the xxvii. 
— Buchanan’s “ Detection ” 

Nous Mane, par la grace de Dieu, Royne d’Ecosse, 
douarycre de France, &c, promettous hdcllement et 
de bonne foy, et sans contraynte, h Jaques Hepburn, 
Comte de Boducl, de n’avoir jamais autre espoulx et 
mary que luy, et de le prendre pour tel toute et quant 
fois qu’il m'en requerira, quoy que parents, amys ou 
autres, y soient contrayres. Et puis que Dieu a pris 
mon feu mary Henry Stuart dit Darnley et que par 
ce moien je sois libre, n’estant sous obcissancc de 
pere, ni de mere, des mayntenant je proteste que, lui 
estant en mesme Idiert^, je seray preste, et d’accom- 
phr les ceremonies requises an mariage; que je lui 
promets devant Dieu, que j’en prantz a tesmoignasge, 
et la presentc, signee de ma mayn : ecrit ce — 

Marie, R. 

[This contract merely promises to marry Bothwell, without 
constraint, and refers to the writer’s freedom from the necessity 
of any one’s permission, since Darnley’s death. It contains no 
reference to the divorce.] 

The Discovery of the Letters— 1. The Earl of 
Korton’s Declarationi 

Hmderson's Casket iMters, pp 113-116, from fol. 216, 
Add. MSS. 32,091, Brit. Mus. 

The trew declaration and report of me, James, 
Earl of Morton, how a certain silver box overgilt 
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cbntaining diverse missive writings, sonnets, contracts, 
and obligations for marriage betwix the Queen mother 
to our sovereign lord, and James sometime Earl 
Bothwell, was found and used. 

Upon Thursday the xix of June, 1567, I dined at 
Edinburgh, the Laird of Lethington, secretary, with 
me. At time -of my dinner a certain man came to 
me, and in secret manner showed me that three ser- 
vants of the Earl Bothwell, viz. Mr Thomas Hepburn, 
parson of Auldhamesokkes, John Cockburn, brother 
to the laird of Skirling, and George Dalgleish were 
come to the town, and passed into the castle. Upon 
which advertisement I on the sudden sent my cousin 
Mr. Archibald Douglas and Robert Douglas, his 
brother, and James Johnston of Westerrall, with 
others my servants, to the number of xvi or thereby, 
toward the castle to make search for the said persons, 
and, if possible were, to apprehend them. Accord- 
ing to which my direction, my servants passed, and 
at the first missing the forenamed three persons for 
that they were departed forth of the castle before 
their coming, my men then parting into several com- 
panies upon knowledge that the others whom they 
sought weie separated, Mr. Archibald Douglas sought 
for Mr. Thomas Hepburn and found him not, but got 
his horse, James Johnston sought for John Cockburn 
and apprehended him, Robert Douglas seeking for 
George Dalgleish. After he had almost given over 
his search and inquisition a good fellow understanding 
his purpose came to him offering for a mean piece 
of money to reveal where George Dalgleish was. The 
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said Robert satisfying him that gave the intelligenee 
for his pains, passed to the Potterrow beside Edin- 
burgh, and there apprehended the said George, with 
divers evidences and letters in parchment, viz. Earl 
Tlothwell’s infeftnients of Liddcsdale, of the Lordship 
of Dunbar and of Orkney and Shetland, and divers 
others, which all with the said George himself, the 
said Robert brought and presented to me. And the 
said George being examined of the cause of his direc- 
tion to the castle of Edinburgh, and which letters 
and cvidents he brought forth of the same, alleged 
he was sent only to visit [examine] the Lord Bothwell, 
his master’s clothing, and he had not more letters 
nor evidents than these which were apprehended with 
him. But his report lieing found suspicious and his 
gesture and beliaviour ministering cause of mistrust 
seeing the gravity of the action that was in hand, it 
was resolved by common assent of the noblemen 
convened, that the said George Dalgleish should be 
surely kept that night, and upon the morn should be 
had to the Tolbooth of Edinburgh and there be put 
in the iron and torments for furthering of the declara- 
tion of the truth, wherein being set, upon Friday the 
XX day of the said month of June before any rigorous 
demeaning of his person, fearing the pain, and moved 
of conscience, he called for my cousin Mr. Archibald 
Douglas, who coming, the said George desired that 
Robert Douglas should be sent with him, and he 
should show and bring to light that which he had. 
So being taken forth from the irons, he passed with 
the said Robert to the Potterrow, and there, under 
the sceit [seat] of a bed took forth the said silver 
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box, which he had brought forth of the castle the 
day before, locked, and brought the same to me at 
viii hours at night, and because it was late I kept it 
all that night Upon the morn, viz., Saturday, the 
xxi of June, in presence of the Earls of Atholl, Mar, 
Glencairn, myself, the Lords Home, Sempill, San- 
quhar, the Master of Graham, and the Secretary, 
and Laird of TuUibardine, Comptroller, and the said 
Mr. Archibald Douglas, the said box was broken 
open liecause we wanted the key, and the letters 
within contained sighted [t.e examined] and imme- 
diately thereafter delivered again into my hand and 
custody. Since which time, 1 have observed and 
kept the same box, and all letters, missives, contracts, 
sonnets, and divers writings contained therein fairly 
without alteration changing adding or diminishing 
of anything found or received m the said box. This 
I testify and declare to be undoubted truth. 

This is the copy of that which was given to Mr 
Secretary Cecil upon Thursday the 8th of December 

1568. 

This IS the true cojiy of the declaration made and 
presented by the Earl of Morton to the Commis- 
sioners and Council of England sitting in Westminster 
for the time, upon Thursday being the 2 9 of December 
1568. 

Subscribed with his hand thus, Morton. 

2. Buchanan’s Account. 

Translated from the History', book xviii. c. 51. 

It happened that, about the same time, Bothwell 
sent one of his confidential servants to the castle of 
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Edinburgh, to bring to him the silver casket, covered 
with inscriptions, which had once belonged to the 
French king, Francis. In it were letters of the 
Queen, almost all written with her own hand, in 
which both the King’s murder and the whole sequel 
were plainly discernible; and in almost every letter 
tliere was an injunction to burn it. But Bothwell, 
who knew the Queen’s inconstancy, of which he had 
recently .seen many instances, preserved the letters, 
so that, in any disagreement, he might use their 
testimony, and prove himself not the author of the 
crime, but only an accomplice. This casket Sir 
Robert Balfour gave to Bothwell’s servant to take 
away; but first he told the leaders of the opposite 
jiarty what had been sent, and the agent and the 
destination. . . It was captured. . . . 

The Deposition of Thomas Nelson. 

Coodall, vol 11. p 243, from Colt. Lib. Cahg. 1. 165. 

. . . She [the Queen] caused take down the said 
new black bed [in Darnley’s room], saying it would 
be soiled with the bath, and in the place thereof set 
up an old purple bed, . . . and the said keys that 
were delivered into the hands of Archibald Beton 
remained still in the hands of him, and others that 
awaited upon the Queen, and never were delivered 
again to the King’s servants ; for she set up a green 
bed for herself in the said low chamber, wherein she 
lay the said two nights, and promised also to have 
bidden [remained] there upon the Sunday at night. 
But after she had tarried long and entertained the 
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King very familiarly, she took purpose (as it had 
been on the sudden), and departed as she spake to 
give the masque to Bastien who that night was 
married [to] her servant, namely the said Archi- 
bald Beton and one Paris, Frenchman, having the 
keys of her chamlicr, wherein her bed stood in, as 
also of the passage that passed toward the garden. 
. . . The Queen being departed toward Holyrood- 
house, the King within the space of one hour passed 
to bed, and in the chamber with him lay umquhill 
[i.e. the late] William Taylor. The deponent and 
Edward Symonds lay in the little gallery, that went 
direct to the south out of the King’s chamber, . . . 
and lieside them lay William Taylor’s boy, who never 
knew of anything till the house wherein they lay was 
falling about them. . . . 

Thomas Crawford’s Deposition. 

[With regiird to the deposition of Crawford, see p 144, the 
wording of the account of ‘he conversation In'twecn ^ary and 
Darnley should lie carefully compared with that of the second 
Casket Letter.J 

Ilosatk's Mary, Ap^iendix L. 

First I made my Lord [Lennox] my master’s 
humble commendations unto her Majesty with the 
excuse that he came not to meet her, praying her 
grace not to think that it was either for proudness or 
yet for not knowing his duty towards her Highness, 
but only for want of health at the present, and also 
tliat he would not presume to come in her presence 
until he knew farthtf her mind because of the sharp 
words that she -liad spoken of him to Robert Cuning- 
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ham, his servant, in Stirling, whereby he thought ^e 
was in her Majesty's displeasure. Notwithstanding, 
he has sent his servants and friends to wait upon 
lier Majesty. She answered that there was no receipt 
against fear. 1 answered that my Lord had no fear 
for anything he knew in himself, but only of the 
cold and unkind words she had spoken to his servant. 
She answered and said that he would not be afraid 
in case he were not culpable. I answered that 1 
knew so far of his Lordship that he desired nothing 
more than that the secrets of every creature’s heart 
were written in their face. She asked if I had any 
farther commission. 1 answered no. Then she com- 
manded me to hold my peace. 

The words that I remember were betwixt the King 
and the Queen in Glasgow when she took him away 
to Edinburgh. 

The King for that my Lord his father was then 
absent and sick, by reason whereof he could not 
speak with him himself, called me unto him, and these 
words that had then passed betwixt him and the 
Queen, he gave me in remembrance to report unto 
the said my Lord his father. 

After their meeting and short speaking together 
she asked him of his letters, wherein he complained 
of the cruelty of some. He answered that he com- 
plained not without cause, and as he believed, she 
would grant herself, when she was well advised. She 
asked him of his sickness, he answered that she was 
the cause thereof, and moreover he said, ye asked me 
what I meant by the cruelty specified in my letters, 
that proceedeth of you only, that will not accept my 

o 
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offers and repentance. I confess that I have failed 
m some things, and yet greater faults have been 
made to you sundry times, which ye have forgiven. 
I am but young, and ye will say ye have forgiven me 
divers times. May not a man of my age for lack of 
counsel, of which I am very destitute, fall twice or 
thrice, and yet repent and be ch.istised by experience. 
If I have made any fail that ye but think a fail, how- 
soever It be, I crave your pardon, and protest that I 
shall never fail again. I desire no other thing but 
that we may Ixi together as husband and wife. And 
if ye will not consent hereto, I desire never to rise 
forth of this bed. Therefore I pray you give me an 
answer hereunto, (iod knoweth how I am punished 
for making my god of you, and for having no other 
thought but on you. And if any time I offend you, 
ye are the cause, for that when any offendeth me, if 
for my refuge I might open my mind to you, I would 
speak to no other, but when any thing is spoken to 
me, and ye and 1 not being as husband and wife 
ought to be, necessity compelleth me to keep it in 
my breast, and bruigeth me in such melancholy as ye 
see me in. She answered that it seemed him she 
was sorry for his sickness, and she would find remedy 
therefor, so soon as she might. 

She asked him why he would have passed away in 
the English ship. He answered that he had spoken with 
the Englishman, but not of mind to go away with him. 
And if he had, it had not been without cause, consider- 
ing how he was used. For he had neither to sustain 
himself nor his servants, and needed not make further 
rehearsal thereof, seeing she knew it as well as he. 
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Then she asked him of the purpose of Highgat'e. 
He answered that it was told him. She required 
how and by whom it was told him. He answered 
that the Lord of Minto told him that a letter was 
presented to her in Craigmillar, made by her own 
device, and subscribed by certain others who desired 
her to subscribe the same, which she refused to do. 
And he said that he would never think that she who 
was his own proper flesh, would do him any hurl, and 
if any other would do it, they should buy it dear, 
unless they took him sleeping, albeit he suspected 
none, so he desired her eflfectuously to bear him 
company. For she ever found some ado to draw 
herself from him to her own lodging, and would 
never abide with him past two hours at once. 

She was very pensive, whereat he found fault. He 
said to her that he was advertised she had brought a 
litter with her. She answered that because she 
understood he was not able to ride on horseback, she 
brought a litter that he might be carried more softly. 
He answered that it was not meet for a sick man to 
travel, that could not sit on horseback, and especially 
m so cold weather. She answered that she would 
take him to Craigmillar, where she might be with him, 
and not far from her son. He answered that upon 
condition he would go with her, which was that he 
and she might be together at bed and board as 
husband and wife, and that she should leave him no 
more. And if she would promise him that, upon 
her word, he would go with her when she was pleased, 
without respect of any danger cither of sickness 
wherein he was, or otherwise. But if she would not con- 
descend thereto, he would not go with her in any wise. 
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'She answered that her coming was only to that 
effect, and if she had not been minded thereto, she 
had not come so far to fetch him, and so she granted 
his desire, and promised him that it should be as he 
had spoken, and thereupon gave him her hand, and 
faith of her body, tlial she would love him, and use 
him as her husband, notwithstanding before they 
could come together, he must be purged and cleansed 
of his sickness, which she trusted would be shortly, 
for she minded to give him the bath at Craigmillar. 

Then he said he would do whatsoever she would 
have him do, and would love all that she loved. She 
required of him in especial, whom he loved of the 
nobility, and whom he hated. He answered that 
he hated no man, and loved all alike. She asked 
him how he liked the loidy Reres, and if he were 
angry with her. He answered that he had little 
mind of such as she was, and wished of God she 
might serve her to her honour. Then she desired 
him to keep to himself the promise betMuxt him and 
her, and to open it to nolxidy. For peradventure 
the Lords would not think well of their sudden 
agreement, considering he and they were at some 
words before. He answered that he knew no cause 
why they should mislikc of it, and desired her that 
she would not move any of them against him even as 
he would stir none against her, and that they would 
work both in one mind, otherwise it might turn to 
great inconvenience to them both. She answered 
that she never sought any way by him, but he was in 
fault himself. He answered again that his faults were 
published, and that there were that made greater 
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faults than ever he made that believed were unknown, 
and yet they would speak of great and small. 

Farther, the King asked me at that present time 
what I thought of his voyage. I answered that I 
liked it not, because she took him to Craigmillar. 
For if she h.id desired him w'itli herself, or to have 
had his company, she would have taken him to his 
own house in Edinburgh, where she might more 
easily visit him than to travel tw'o miles out of town 
to a gentleman’s house Therefore niy opinion was 
that she took him away more like a prisoner than 
her husband. 

He answered that he thought little else himself, 
and feared himself indeed save the confidence he had 
in her promise only; notwithstanding he would go 
with her, and put himself in her hands, though she 
should cut his throat, and besought God to be judge 
unto them both. 

Endorsed — Thomas Crawford's Deposit 


Murray’s Journal. 

Fioni a copy marked by Cctil, Col. I.ih Ctilig., B ix. fol. 247, 
quoted by (ioodnll, vnl. li. p 247. 

January 21, 1566. — The Queen took her journey 
toward Glasgow, and was accompanied with the Earls 
of Huntly and Bothwell to the Kalendar, my Lord 
Livingstone’s place. 

23. — The Queen came to (Glasgow, and on the 
road met her, Thomas Crawford, from the Earl of 
Lennox, and Sir James Hamilton, with the rest men* 
tinned in her letter. Earl Huntly and Bothwell 
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returned that same night to Edinburgh, and Both- 
well lay in the town. 

24. — The Queen remained at Glasgow, like as she 
did the 25th and the 26th, and had the conference 
with the King whereof she wntes; and in this time 
wrote her bill and other letters to Bothwcll And 
Both well this 24 th day was found very timeous wese- 
ing [inspecting] the King’s lodging that was in pre- 
paring for him, and the same night took journey 
towards T.iddesdide 

2 7 — The Queen (conform to her commission as 
she writes) brought the King from Glasgow to the 
Kalendar towards Edinburgh 

28. — The Queen brought the King to Linlithgow, 
and there remained all morn, while she got word of 
my Lord Bothwell his returning towards Edinburgh, 
by Hob Ormiston, one of the murderers. The same 
day the Earl Bothwell came liack from Liddesdalc 
towards Edinburgh. 

29. — She remained .all day in lanlithgow with the 
King, and wrote from thence to Bothwell. 

30. — The Queen brought the King to Edinburgh, 
and put him in his lodging, where he ended ; and 
Bothwell keeping tryst met her upon the way. 

February 5 — She lodged all night under the King, 
in the chamlier wherein the powder was laid thereafter, 
and whereof Paris, her chamber child, received the key. 

7. — She lodged and lay all night again in the fore- 
said chamlxir, and from thence wrote that same night 
the letter concerning the purpose of the Abbot of 
Holyrood-house {cj. p. 140). 

8. — She confronted the King and my Lord of 
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Holyrood-house, conform to her letter written t^e 
night before. 

9. — She and Bothwell supped at the banquet with 
the Bishop of the Isles, and after jiassed up accom- 
panied with Argyll, Huntly, and Bothwell, to the 
King’s chamlier, and there they remained cherishing 
him, till Bothwell and Ins complices put all things to 
order, and Paris, her chamber child, received in her 
( haniher the powder, and came up again and gave 
the sign, and they departed to Bastian’s banquet and 
masque, about eleven hours, and thereafter they both 
returned to the Abbey, and talked till twelve hours 
and after. 

I o Betwix two and three of the clock, the Ring 

was blown in the air by the powder. 

The Depoeitione of Paris. 

The depositions of Pans were not produced at Westminster. 
They were taken, in the early autumn of 1 569, in connection 
wall tlie charges against Lethington (who had by this time, 
with Kirkcaldy of fJrange, joined the Queen’s party). “ Paris " 
was the nickname of Nicholas Hubert, a French attendant of 
liothwell, who, shortly before the murdei, attached himself to 
the t^ueen’s service He was known to be concerned in the 
murder, but succeeded in escaping from the country. He took 
lefugc in Denmark, and was delivered up on Murray's request. 
Queen Elizabeth wrote to the Regent asking him to delay the 
execution of Paris, and Murray replied. “The said Paris 
arrived at Leith about the middle of June last [1569], I at 
that time being in the north parts of this realm far distant, 
whereupon it followed that, at my returning, after diligent and 
circumspect examination of him, and long time spent in that 
behalf, upon the xvi day of August by-past, he suffered death 
by order of law, so that before the receipt of your Highness 
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letter by the space of 7 or 8 days he was execute.” [Liaing, 
vol. i. p 295, from the Paper Office 1 The letter is undated 
But Professor Schiern, of Copenhagen, sent Mr. Hosack a copy 
of a document from the Danish archives, containing a receipt 
for the delivery of “two men, William Murray, and Pans, a 
Frenchman,” accused of Darnlcy’s murder. The receipt is 
dated 30th October 1568, and is given by Captain Clark, on 
behalf of the Scottish Government. (lIosack,vol. 1. ])p. 250-251.) 
There is a copy of the depositions in the Cotton Library, bearing 
the following note “ This is the true copy of the declaration 
and deposition of the said Nicholas Hubert or Paris, whereof 
the principal foriginall is marked every leaf with his own hand. 

. . . Ita ect Alex.ander Hay, scuba secrcti consihi S.D N 
Regis, ac Notaruis Publicus ” But the originals, sent to London 
in October 1569, and preserved in the Record Office, liear that 
they were taken “ in presence of Mr. George Buchanan, Master 
of St. Leonard’s College in .St Andrews , Mr John Wood, 
Senator of the College of Justice ; and Robert Ramsay, writer 
of this declaration, servant to my lord regent’s grace.” [TTosack, 
vol. i. p. 256 ] The documents were first published in Ander- 
son’s “Collection” (1725), not in Buchanan’s “Detection,” 
along with the de^iositions of Hay, Hepburn, and Dalgleish. 

The first deposition of Pans is a Confession, in French, made 
at St. Andrews on 9th August 1569, “without any constraint or 
interrogations.” It states that, on the Wednesday or Thursday 
before the murder, Bolhwell told Pans of the plot, and requested 
his aid. “What do you think?” said he . . , “ My Lord,” 
said I, “ I have served you these five or six years in all your 
great troubles . . . now, my Lord, by the gmee of God, you are 
free of all these difficulties ... if you undertake this great 
matter you will be in worse case than liefore." Bothwell then 
assured him that Letliingtoii was the moving spirit, and that 
Argyll, Huntly, Morton, Ruthven, and Lindsay were in league 
with him. Pans then asked, “ My Lord, I pray you tell me of 
one whom you have not named ; 1 well know that he ia loved 
in this country of the common people.” . . . “Who is that?” 
said he. “It is, my Lord,” said I, “my Lord the Earl of 
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Murray ; I pray tell me what part he will take." To which iue 
replied, “ He will not meddle with ii.” “ My Lord,” said I, "he 
IS wise." Then the Lord Bothwell turned his head to me . . . 
and said, " My Lord of Murray, my Lord of Murray, he will 
neither help nor hinder ; hut it is all one.” ... On the Satur- 
day before the murder, Margaret Girwood, one of the Queen’s 
attendants, told " Paris to go to Kirk-of-Field for the coverlet of 
the mattress in the Queen's room,” which he did. . . . When he 
heard of Murray's leaving Edinburgh on Sunday morning to 
see his mother, he remarked that he did it to be out of the way 
when the wicked deed should take place, and so to dissociate 
himself from it On Sunday evening Mary supiied with Argyll, 
.iiid seeing Paris, “as she washed her hands after supper, she 
.isked me if I had removed the coverlet of the bed in her room 
m the King’s lodging ” These arc the mam points of interest 
in the first document signed by Pans. [Lning, vol li. p. 296.] 
The second deposition (onsists of answers to interrogations, 
and IS dated at St Andrews 011 August loth, 1569 It makes a 
number of allegations against the Queen, with which the reader 
is already familiar. As it is a lung document, we can quote 
only the most important sentences. “ Interrogated when first 
he entered into credit with the Queen, he leplied that it was 
when the Queen wo-s at Callander on her way to Glasgow, 
when she gave him a purse with three or four hundred crowns 
to take to the Earl of Dotliwell, who, after having received the 
said purse on the road between Callander and Gla.sgow, told him 
to go with the Queen and remain with her, and to attend well 
to what she did, saying that the Queen would give him letters to 
carry to him When the Queen reached Glasgow, she said to 
him, ‘ 1 will send you to Edinburgh,’ . . . and after he had 
remained two days with the said lady, she wrote the letters and 
gave them him, saying, 'You will tell the Earl of Bothwell, 
by word of mouth, to take to the Laird of Lethington the letters 
addressed to him.’ Bothwell and Lethington were to consult 
as to whether Darnley should go to Craigmillar or to Kirk-of- 
Field, and Paris was to report their decision to Mary. Further, 
he was to ‘ say to Bothwell, that the King wished to kiss her^ 
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bu£ that she would not, for fear of his malady.' Paris carried 
out his commission, and returned with the message that Kirk- 
of-Field was considered most suitable. On the way from Glas- 
gow to Edinburgh the Queen received a letter from Bothwell 
and sent one to him, and also gave Pans a bracelet to take to 
him. At Kirk-of-Field, where the Queen’s room was im- 
mediately underneath that of the King, Bothwell told him that 
he must not place the Queen’s bed in the comer of the room 
under the corner containing the King's bed, because he wished 
to place the powder there. This order was reiterated by the 
Queen, when she observed that it was being disregarded. . . . 
Pans said to the Queen, ‘Madam, the Earl of Bothwell has 
commanded me to take the key*? of your chamber, because he 
wishes to do something, that is, to place there the powder for 
the explosion to blow the King in the air.’ That night she 
wrote letters to Bothwell. . . .” The only other circumstance 
of importance affecting the Queen is a statement that Pans 
carried coriespondence relating to Mary’s seirure by Bothwell. 

1678.— Deoember 13. Confession of the Laird of 
Ormiston. 

“The Laird of Black Ormiston” was put to death on 13th 
December 1573, under the government of the Kcgent Morton, 
for his share in the murder of Darnley Ills confession was 
made to “John Brand, minister at Holyrood-house,” on the 
day of his execution. 

Laing'^ Scotland, vol n. p 319, from Stale Trials, 
vol, 1. p 944 

A.® I shall answer unto God, with whom I hope 
this night to sup, I shall declare unto you the whole, 
from the beginning unto the end, of my part. First, 
I confess that the Earl Bothwell showed that same 
wicked deed unto me in hU own chamber in the 
Abbey on Friday before the deed was done^ and 
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required me to take part with him therein. . . . The 
said earl said unto me, “ Tush, Ormiston, ye need 
not take fear for this, for the whole lords have con- 
cluded this same long since in Craigmillar, all that 
were there with the Queen, and none dare find fault 
with It when it shall lie done.” . . . Who [Bothwell] 
let me see a contract subscribed by four or five hand- 
wntes, which he afhrmed to me was the subscription 
of the Earl of Huntly, Argyll, the Secretary Maitland, 
and Sir James Balfour, and alleged that many more 
promised, who would assist him if he were put at . 
and thereafter read the said contract, which, as I 
remember, contained these words in effect . “ That 
for as much it was thought expedient and most profit- 
able for the common wealth, by the whole nobility 
and lords undersubscribed, that such a young fool and 
proud tyrant should not reign nor bear rule over them ; 
and that for divers causes therefore, that they all had 
concluded that he should be put off by one way or 
other, and whosoever should take the deed in hand 
they should defend and fortify it as themselves, for it 
should be every one of their own reckoned and held 
done by themselves.” Which writing, as the said earl 
shewed unto me, was devised by Sir James Balfour, 
subscribed by them all a quarter of a year before the 
deed was done. 

1681.— June 2. The Oonfeeeion of the Earl of 
Morton. 

IThe Earl of Morton having made during his tenure of the 
government many enemies, was driven from power and accused 
of complicity in the murder of Damley. The indictmcBt 
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(“tArnot’s Criminal Trials,” p 388, quoted by Lain;;, vol. ii. 
p. 350) mentions as his accomplices James, some time Earl 
Bothwell ; James Ormiston, some time of that ilk ; Robert 
a/idzj Ilob Ormiston, his father’s brother ; John Hay, some tune 
ofTalla, younger; John Hepburn, called John of Bolton; and 
divers others,” and says that the murderers “ two hours after 
midnight . . came to the lodging . . and there . . . most 
vilely, unmercifully, and treasonably slew and murdered him 
. . . burnt his whole lodging forcsaid, and raised the same in 
the air by force of gunpowder, which a little before was placed 
... by him and his foresaids under the ground, and angular 
stones, and within the vaults, in low and secret parts thereof.” 
The Earl wtis found guilty, on the 1st of June, of “art, part, 
foreknowledge, and conoealmg of the treasonable and unnatural 
murder forcsaid,” and was executed next day A few hours 
liefore his death he made a confession to three of the ministers 
of Edinburgh, part of which is here quoted.] 

I antff, vol. 11. p. 354. 

Being required what was his pari or knowledge 
in the King’s murther, he answered with this attesta- 
tion. As 1 shall answer to my Lord God, I shall 
declare truly all my knowledge in that matter, the 
sum whereof is this . After my returning out of Eng- 
land, where I was banished for Davie’s slaughter, 1 
came out of Wedderburn to Whittinghame [Castle], 
where the Earl Bothwell and I met together in the 
yard of Whittinghame, where, after long communing, 
the Earl Bothwell proposed to me the King’s murther, 
requiring what would be my part therein, seeing it 
was the Queen’s mind that the King should be taken 
away, because, as he said, she blamed the King more 
of Davie’s slaughter than me. My answer to the 
Earl Bothwell was this, that 1 would not in any way 
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meddle with that matter. . . . The Earl Bothat^ll 
. . . thereafter earnestly proposed the same matter 
again to me, persuading me thereto, because so was 
the Queen’s mind, and she would have it to be done. 
Unto this my answer was, I desired the Earl Bothwell 
to bring me the Queen’s handwrit of this matter for 
a warrant j other ways 1 would not meddle thereof, 
which warrant he never purchased [brought]. . . . 
Then it was said to him, “ Apparently, my lord, ye 
cannot complain justly of the sentence that is given 
against you, seeing with your own mouth ye confess 
the foreknowledge and concealing of the King's 
murther.” . . He answered, “ That I know to be 
true indeed, but yet they should have considered the 
danger that the revealing of it would have brought’ to 
me at that time , for I durst not reveal it for fear of 
my life. For at that time to whom should I have 
revealed it? To the Queen? She was the doer 
thereof. I was minded to have told it to the King’s 
5 elf, but 1 durst not for my life, for I knew him to 
be a bairn of such nature, that there was nothing 
told him but he would reveal it to her again.” . . . 
Then he said, “ After the Earl Bothwell was cleansed 
by an assize, sundry of the nobility and 1 subscrived 
also a bond with the Earl Bothwell, that if any should 
lay the King’s murder to his charge, we should assist 
him in the contrary. And thereafter I subscrived to 
the Queen’s marriage with the Earl Bothwell, as sundry 
others of the nobility did, being charged thereto by 
the Queen’s writ and command.” Then being inquired 
in name of the living God, that seqiog this murther 
was one of the most filthy acts that ever was done in 
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Scotland, and the secrets thereof have not yet been 
declared, who were the chief doers, or whether he 
was worried, or blown in the air, and therefore pressed 
to declare if he knew any further secret thereunto, 
he answered, “ As I shall answer to God, 1 know no 
more secret in that matter than I have already 
told » 


Letter irom Tttr Archibald Douglas to the 
dueen of Scots. 

/ oleiiiOfi’i Hitiofjf o/ S tlaud^ App \IV , from 
Harl III) xxxvii bk ix fol 126 

It may please your Majesty to remember in 
the year of God 1566, the said Lari of Morton, with 
divers other nobility and gentry, were declared rebels 
to your Majesty True it is that 1 was one of 

that number, that heavily olTended against your 
Majesty, and passed into h ranee the time of our 
banishment, at the desire of the rest, to humbly pray 
your brother the most Christian King, to intercede 
that our offences might be pardoned — Your Majesty’s 
mind so inclined to mercy, that, within short space 
thereafter, I <^as permitted to repair into Scotland, 
to deal with Earls Murray, Atholl, Bothwell, Argyll, 
and Secretary Lethington, in the name and behalf of 
the said Earl Morton, Lords Ruthven, landsay, and 
remanent accomplices At my coming to them 

they declared that the marnage betwix you and your 
husband had been the occasion already of great evil 
in that realm . they had thought it convenient 
to join themselves in league and band with some 
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Other noblemen resolved to obey your Majesty as 
their natural sovereign, and have nothing to do with 
your husband’s command whatsoever; if the said 
earl would for himself enter into that band, they 
could be content to humbly request and travel by 
all means with your Majesty for his pardon. . . . 
They desired that I should return sufficiently instructed 
in this matter to Stirling, before the baptism of your 
son, whom God might preserve. This message was 
faithfully delivered by me at Newcastle in England, 
where the said earl then remained, in presence of his 
friends and company, where they all condescended 
to have no further dealing with your husband, and to 
enter into the said band. With this deliberation, I 
returned to Stirling, where . . . your Majesty’s 
gracious pardon was granted unto them all. . . . 
Immediately after, the said Earl of Morton repaired 
to Whittinghame, where the Earl Bolhwell and Secre- 
tary Lethmgton came to him; what speech passed 
there amongst them, as God shall be my judge, I 
knew nothing at that time; but at their departure 
I was requested by the .said Earl Morton to accom- 
pany the Earl Bothwell and Secretary to Edinburgh, 
and to return with such answer as they should obtain 
of your Majesty, which being given to me by the said 
persons, as God shall be my judge, was no other 
than these words, Show to the Earl Morton that 
the Queen will hear no speech of that matter 
appointed unto "him.” When I craved that the 
answer might be made more sensible. Secretary 
Lethington said, that the earl would sufficiently 
understand it, albeit few or none at that time under- 
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s^and what passed amongst them. It is known to 
all men, as well by the railing letters passed betwixt 
the said earl and Lethington, when they became in 
divers factions, as also a book set forth by the minis- 
ters, wherein they affirm that the earl has confessed 
to them, before his death, that the Earl Bothwell 
came to Whittinghame to propose the calling away 
of the King your huslxind, to the which proposition 
the said Earl of Morton affirms that he could give no 
answer unto such time he might know your Majesty’s 
mind, which he never received. . . . 
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father, succeeded him as Regent. Maitland of Lethington 
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Ei«glish Parliament by executing her prisoner, but attempted to 
arrange for her delivery to the Lari of Morton now Regent of 
Scotland with a view to his accepting the responsibility for 
Mary s death Mort m broke off the negotiations as Llizabeth 
refused to give her ojien oanction to the deed Edinburgh 
Castle surrenJerid in June 1573, and its fall and the loss of 
Lethington and (irange gave the death blow to the hopes of the 
Queen of Scots She maintained h >wever a constant corre 
spondence with Lli/aheth and with Spiain and Rome, clutching 
eagerly at any hope of release however vague In 15S6 ^he 
became involved to what extent is dis| uted in what is know n 
as the Balnngton Conspiracy which had for its object the assas 
sination of I lirabeth and her ministers and the restoration of 
Catholicism throughout Great Britain Walsingham received 
information as to the pic t, and tbtaincd possession of letters 
alleged to be written 1 y Mary to Babington The conspirators 
Were jmt tc dt ith and Mary was tried by a Commission of 
Peers in the end of 1586 1 he following verses addressed to 

the conspirators, indicate the common feeling in England at the 
time They are quoted from a poem by William Kempc, pub 
lished in 1587, and cr titled * A Dutiful Invective against the 
moste haynous Treasons of Ballard and Babington together 
with the horrible ittemptsan 1 aeli ns of the Queen of Scottes 
h or a New Yeares gif to all loyall English subjects T he 
author of the verses 1 n »t Kern] the player, but a writer of 
some treatises on Education Cf ‘ Diet Nat Biog’ 

Ihe Scotti h Outen, with mischief fraught, for to 
perform the will 

Of him whose pupil she hath been hath used all her 
skill. 

By words most fair, and loving terms, and gifts of 
value great 

For to persuade your hollow hearts, your duties to 
forget. 
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And for to be assistant still, her treacheries lo 
further, 

Wherein she reckons it no sinne though you commit 
great murther. 

Such IS her heinous hateful mind, who long hath 
lived in hope. 

By such her subtle lawless means (and help of cursed 
Pope) 

Both to deprive our sovereign Queen of her imperial 
crown, 

And true religion to repel, God's Gospel to put 
down. 


Wherein you fully did conclude that it could never 
be. 

Except you first conspired her death, by secret 
treachery. 

And thereupon consulted oft, and sundry ways did 
seek 

For to perform this devilish act, which you so well 
did like. 

Next unto this your promise was to lend your help 
and aid. 

With all the force and power you could, to foes that 
should invade. 

And thereby for to set at large that Queen whom I 
did name, 

Who always in her treacherous mind, doth nought 
but mischief frame. 
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For plainly hath it fallen out, by sundry proofs most 
true, 

She was the only maintaincr of all this treacherous 
crew : 

For trial whereof we may see, how that our gracious 
Queen, 

Both having care the very truth most plainly might 
be seen. 

And she with honour might be tried, in that she was 
a Prince, 

Did cause the chiefest peers her faults by justice to 
convince : 

Who did assemble at her place, by name called 
Fotheringay, 

There to examine out the truth, and hear what she 
could say ; 

And to that end did then direct to them a large 
commission 

For to examine every one in whom they found sus- 
picion. 

Who meeting at that place, it plainly did appear, 

How that she was the chicfest cause of all oui 
troubles here. 

And that she by persuasions did seek for to with- 
draw 

The subjects’ hearts from this our Queen, who erst 
had lived in awe ; 

And that the treasons named before were all by her 
consent. 

And that she author was thereof, and did the same 
invent. 
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Whereto her answer was so light, and to so smdll 
effect, 

As that the weakness of the same her treasons did 
detect. 

And thereupon these peers of State, having a due 
regard 

To what she could object thereto, and likewise 
nothing spared 

By circumstance to search out truth, did forthwith 
then pronounce 

'rhat she was guilty of these crimes, and could not 
them renounce. 

Which sentence so by them declared, was by our 
Queen's consent. 

Plainly revealed to all estates in court of Parlia- 
ment ; 

And was by them considered of, who then did all 
agree 

To join in suit unto her Grace, the same to ratify. 


Queen Mary’s Letter to Queen Elizabeth. 

Strickland's Letters of Maty Queen of Scots, vol. ii. p. 200. 

FoTiiKRiNr.AY, December 19, 1586. 

Madame, — Having with difficulty obtained leave 
from those to whom you have committed me to open 
to you all I have on my heart, as much for exonerat- 
ing myself from any illwill, or desire of committing 
cruelty, or any act of enmity against those with whom 
I am connected in blood \ as also, kindly, to com- 
municate to yon what I thought would serve you, as 
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inuch for your weal and preservation as for the 
maintenance of the peace and repose of this isle, 
which can only be injured if you reject my advice 
You will credit or disbelieve my discourse, as it 
seems best to you 

I am resolved to strengthen myself in Christ Jesus 
alone, who, to those invoking Him with a true heart, 
never fails in His justice and consolation, especially to 
those >^ho arc bereft of all human aid , such are 
under His holy protection to Him be the glory i 
He has equalled my cxpectition, having given me 
hear! and strength, tn "tpe contra to endure the 
unjust calumnies, accusations, and condemnations (of 
those who have no such jurisdiction over me) iMth a 
constant resolution to suffer death for upholding the 
obedience and authority of the Apostolical Roman 
Catholic Church 

Now, since I have been on your part informed of 
the sentence of your last meeting of Parliament, Lord 
Buckhurst and Beale hiving admonished me to pre 
pare for the end of my long and weary pilgrimage, I 
beg to return you *hanks on my part for these happy 
tidings, and to entreat you to vouchsafe to me certain 
points for the discharge of my conscience But 
since Sir A Paulet has informed me (though falsely) 
that you had indulged me by having restored to me 
my almoner, and the money that they had taken 
from me, and that the remainder would follow , for 
all this 1 would willingly return you thanks, and 
supplicate still further as a last request, which I have 
thought for many reasons I ought to ask of you 
alone, that you will accord this ultimate grace, for 
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which I should not like to be indebted to any othet, 
since I have no hope of finding aught but cruelty 
from the Puritans, who are at this time, God knows 
wherefore ! the first in authority, and the most bitter 
against me. 

I will accuse no one : nay, I pardon with a sincere 
heart every one, even as I desire every one may grant 
forgiveness to me, God the first. But I know that 
you, more than any one, ought to feel at heart the 
honour or dishonour of your own blood, and that, 
moreover, of a queen and the daughter of a king. 

Then, Madame, for the sake of that Jesus to whose 
name all powers bow, I require you to ordain that 
when my enemies have slaked their black thirst for 
my innocent blood, you will permit my poor desolated 
servants altogether to carry away my corpse, to bury 
it in holy ground with the other queens of France, 
my predecessors, especially near the late queen, my 
mother ; having this in recollection, that in Scotland 
the bodies of the kings, my predecessors, have been 
outraged, and the churches profaned and abolished ; 
and that as I shall suffer in this country, I shall not 
be given place near the kings, your predecessors, 
who are mine as well as yours : for according to our 
religion, we think much of being interred in holy 
earth. As they tell me that you will in nothing force 
my conscience nor my religion, and have even con- 
ceded me a priest, refuse me not this my last request, 
that you will perniit free sepulchre to this body when 
the soul is separated, which, when united, could never 
obtain liberty to live in repose, such as you would 
procure for yourself; against which repose — before 
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Ood I speak — I never aimed a blow : but God will 
let you see the truth of all after my death. 

And because I dread the tyranny of those to whose 
power you have abandoned me, I entreat you not to 
permit that execution lie done on me without your 
own knowledge, not for fear of the torment, which I 
am most ready to suffer, but on account of the reports 
which will be raised concerning my death unsus- 
pected, and without other witnesses than those who 
would inflict it, who, I am persuaded, would be of 
very different qualities from these parties whom I 
require (being my servants) to stay spectators, and 
with witnesses of my end m the faith of our sacra- 
ment, of ray Saviour, and in obedience to His Church. 
And after all is over, that they together may carry 
away my poor corpse (as secretly as you please), and 
speedily withdraw, without taking with them any of 
my goods except those which in dying I may leave to 
them, which are little enough for their long and good 
services. 

One jewel that I received of you I shall return to 
ydu with my last words, or sooner if you please. 

Once more I supplicate you to permit me to send 
a jewel and a last adieu to my son, with my dying 
benediction, for of my blessing he has been deprived 
since you sent me his refusal to enter into the treaty 
whence I was excluded by his wicked council 3 this 
last point I refer to your favourable consideration and 
conscience as the others, but I ask them in the name 
of Jesus Christ, and in respect of your consanguinity, 
and for the sake of King Henry VII., your grandfather 
and mine, and by the honour qf the dignity we both 
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hold, and of our sex in common, do I implore you to 
grant these requests. 

As to the rest, I think you know that in your name 
they have taken down my dais, but afterwards they 
owned to me that it was not by your commandment, 
but by the intimation of some of your privy council. 
I thank God that this wickedness came not from you, 
and that it serves rather to vent their malice than to 
afflict me, having made up my mind to die. It is on 
account of this, and some other things, that they 
dei>arred me from writing to you, and after they had 
done all in their power to degrade me from my rank, 
they told me “ that I was but a mere dead woman, 
incapable of dignity.” God be praised for all ! 

I could wish that all my papers were brought to 
you without reserve, that at last it may be manifest 
to you that the sole care of your safety was not con- 
fined to those who are so prompt to persecute me. 
If you will accord this my last request, I would wish 
that you would write for them, otherwise they do with 
them as they choose. And, moreover, I wish that to 
this, my last request, you will let me know your last 
reply. 

To conclude, I pray God, the just Judge, of His 
mercy that He will enlighten you with His Holy Spirit, 
and that He will give you His grace to die in the 
perfect charity 1 am (bsposed to do, and to pardon 
all those who have caused, or who have co-operated 
in, my death. Such will be my last prayer to my 
end, which I esteem myself happy will precede the 
persecution which I foresee menaces this isle, where 
Qod is no longer seriously feared and revered, but 
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vanity and worldly policy rule and govern all. Yet 
will I accuse no one, nor give way to presumption. 
Yet while abandoning this world, and preparing my- 
self for a better, I must remind you that one day you 
will have to answer for your charge, and for all those 
whom you doom, and that I desire that my blood 
and my country may be remembered m that time. 
For why ? From the first days of our capacity to 
comprehend our duties, we ought to bend our minds 
to make the things of this world yield to those of 
eternity ! 

From Fotheringay, this 19th December, 1586. 
Your sister and cousin, 

Prisoner wrongfully, 

Marie Royne. 


The Will of the Queen of Soots. 

Stncklamfs Letters of Mary Queen of Sco/s, 
vol. n. p. 237. 

fThe Will contains clau<.es relative to the jiayments of her 
debts, and of legacies to hei servants. The selections given are 
of more general intere'it.] 

In the nam*: of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost, I, Mary, by the grace of God, Queen of 
Scotland and Dowager of France, being on the point 
of death, and not having any means of making my 
will, have myself committed these articles to writing, 
and I will and desire, that they have the same force, 
as if they were made in due form. 

In the first place, I declare that 1 die in the 
Catholic, Apostolic, and Romish faith. First, I desire 
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that a complete service be performed for my soul in 
the Church of St. Denis in France, and another in 
St. Peter’s, at Rheims, where all my servants arc to 
attend, in such manner as may be ordered to do by 
those to whom I have given directions, and who are 
named therein. 

Further, that an annual obit be founded for prayers 
for my soul, in perpetuity, in such place, and after such 
mannei, as shall be deemed most convenient. . . . 

I appoint my cousin, the Duke of (lUise, principal 
executor of my will After him, the Archbishop of 
Glasgow, the Bishop of Ross, and Monsieur de 
Ruissieu, my chancellor. . . . 

I recommend Mane Paiges, my god-daughter, to 
my cousin, Madame de Guise, and beg her to take 
her into her service, and my aunt de Saint Pierre to 
get Moubray some good situation, or retain her in 
her service, for the honour of God. 

Done this day, 7tli February 1587. 

Mary, Queen. 

Queen Mary’s Appeal to the Pope for Spiritual 
Faculties. 

[The fullowing document is here printed for the first time, so 
fur as is known to the Editor. It is from a MS. at Blairs 
College, and is published by kind (lermission of the Right 
Reverend the Rector, and with the advantage of revision by the 
Reverend Professor Welsh. It is dated [158-], and probably 
belongs to the last year of Queen Mary’s life.] 

Cum Serenissima Regina Scotiae multis ab hinc 
annis in Anglorum haereticorum custodias sit inclusa 
atquc ob id non possit Catholicae Elcclesiae sacramenta 
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suscjpere et rebus divinis praesertim vero missae 
sacnficio nisi clam et magno cum jiericulo interesse, 
supplex petit a Sanctissimo Domino Nostro quam diu 
in ilia custodia retinctur ut sacerdoti catholico suo 
capcllano pro ttmporc cxistenti concedatur, facultas 
non modo cxcrccndi omnn muncra cpiscopalia ex 
ceptis ordinis et confirmationis sacramentis et Chrys 
matis consecratione sed etiam absolvendi ab haercsi, 
et haereticofi poemtentes grcmio sanctae matris 
Eccksiae reconciliandi quod frequentes ibi se offerant 
huiusmodi occisiones 

Deinde cum in hac rerum cihmitate ipsi Keginat 
opuj sit ad sua secreta consilia et commercia tract 
anda et exsequendi uti opera nonnullorum Angloruni 
qui nisi profanis haereticorum et schismaticorum 
precibus et communioni intersint, vel a praefectis 
careens prohiberentur, ne Reginae mscrvirent, vel 
non possent ita commode ilia consilia et commercia 
juvare, dignetur Sanctitas Sua saccrdoti capellano, 
quern Regina delegcnt hanc potestatem illos ab omni 
censura et poena in tab casu absolvendi, et quoties 
opus fuerit in gratiani Sanctae matris Ecclesix redu 
ccndi, 11 tamen, quoad fieri potest, vitare delient 
impiam huiusmodi communionem et lerum sacrarum 
prophanationeni 

Permittat quuque Sanctitas Sua, ut tales etiam ante 
absolutionem possint sine scrupulo turn Reginae turn 
sacerdotis celebrantis et aliorum qui missae intererunt, 
praesentes adesse in ea missa quae coram Regina, 
durante ejUs captivitate celebrabitur 

Petit etiam Regina, ut 25 numero viri catholici, 
per earn nomihatidi, quo commodius et secunus ipsi 
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inscrviant, possint sine scnipulo et sine periculo opC 
metu censurarum et peccati, hujusmodi precibus et 
communionibus haereticorum interesse, ita tamen, ul 
cum illis non communicent, ac nefandis illorum acti- 
l)us ne verbo quidcm consentiant. 

Concedat quoque sua Beatitudo ipsi Reginee plenam 
indulgentiam et remissionem omnium peccatorum in 
forma jubilei, quoties gcnibus flexis orat confessa 
coram sacra Eucharistia, vel cam suscipit, ac quoties 
■patienter fert injuriam ab hscrcticis sibi illatam; earn 
dem quoque oiitineat indulgentiam in articulo mortis 
ore dicendo Jesus Maria vcl idem corde saltern 
mcniorando. 

Postremo Regina summis precibus Sanctissimum 
Dominum Nostrum orat, ut quern sibi delegerit 
sacerdotem, possit ab eo in confessione sacramcntali 
absolvi a cunctibus casibus etiam Sedi Apostolica: 
reservatis, atque in bulla cocnac Domini contentis. 

[It is not known what reply was sent ; but the furthcoming 
volume of " Vatican Papers,” to be edileil for the Scotluh 
History ^society by Father Pollard, S J., may throw light on 
the subject.] 

Translation. 

Since Her Most Serene Majesty, the Queen of Scotland, has 
been for these many years a prisoner in the hands of the 
English heretics, and on that account is unable to receive the 
sacraments of the Catholic Church, or to be present, except 
secretly and at great risk, at divine service, and especially at 
the Saeriiice of the Mass, she humbly supplicates of His Holi- 
ness that, so long as she irkept in that restraint : 

That to a Catholic priest, her chaplain for the time being, 
there may be granted the faculty, not only of exercising all the 
powers of a bishop, except the sacrament of Orders and 
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Confirmation, and the consecution of the Chrism, but also of 
absolving from heresy and receiving penitent heretics into the 
bosom of Holy Mother Church Such opportunities frequently 
offer themselves 

Secondly, since, in this sad condition of her affairs, the 
Queen herself his need, in connexion with her secret counsels 
and negotiations of the assistance of some Lnglishmen, who 
unless they attend the blasphemous prayers and communion 
of the heretics, would be excluded, by her gaolers, from the 
Queen’s presence, or would have difficulty in aiding her counsels 
and plans, let Ills Holiness grant to a priest, whom the Queen 
may choose as chaplain the power of absolving them from all 
censure and penalty in such ciicumstanees, and restoring as 
often as there is need, to the grace of Holy Mother C hurch it 
being understood that as far as possible, they shall avoid this 
impious communion and profanation of Holy Things 

Let His Holiness also permit that such persons, even liefore 
absolution, may without scruple either to the Queen or to the 
celebrating priest, or to all others who may be present be 
present and assist at the Mass which shall be celebrated in 
presence of the Queen during her captivity 

The Queen also begs that Catholic men, twenty five in 
number, nominated by her, in order that they may serve her 
more conveniently and safely, may without scruple and Urithout 
danger or fear of censures and of sin, be present at such prayers 
and communions of the heretics, it being understood that they 
shall not communicate with them or give even verbal consent to 
their nefarious aUs. 

Let His Holiness grant also to the Queen herself a plenary 
indulgence and remission of all her sms, in the form of a jubilee, 
as often as, having confessed her sins, she may pray on bended 
knees before tiie Holy Eucharist, or receive it, and as often as 
she pauently endures injunes mfiicted on her by heretics. May 
she obtam also the same indulgence at the moment of death by 
invoking with her lips, Jesu, Mario, or at least meditating on 
them in her heart 

Finally the Queen begs His Huhness with many prayers, that 
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whomsoever she ihall choose as a prieiti she may be him, 
sacramental confession, absolved from all censures, even from 
those reserved to the Holy Apostolic Sec, and contained in the 
Bull “Coens Domini” 

Poem compoeed by Queen Mary in view of her 
Approaching Death. 

O Domine Deus, speravi in te 1 

0 care mi Jesu, nunc libera me ! 

In dura catena, in misera poena, 
lAnguendo, gemendo, et genu flectendo, 
Adoro, imploro ut liberes me. 

7 r. Mr. Swinburne , Mary S/uart, Act V. 
O Lord my God, 

I have trusted in thee ; 

O Jesu my dearest one. 

Now set me free. 

In prison’s oppression, 

In sorrow’s ol»ession, 

I weary for thee. 

With sighing and crying. 

Bowed down as dying, 

1 adore thee, I implore thee, set me free ! 

1567.— February 8. Nimrative of the Execution, 
sent to the Court. 

Ellis's Letters, Ser. ii. vol. iii. p. 113, from the 
Lansdowne MS. 51, Art. 46. 

First, the said Scottish carried 

two of Sir Amiaa Paulett’a gentlemen, and the Sheriff 
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jjOing before her, came most willingly out of her 
chamber into an entry next the Hall, at which place 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Earl of Kent, com- 
missioners for the execution, with the two governors 
of her person, and divers knights and gentlemen did 
meet her, where they found one of the Scottish 
Queen’s servants, named Melvin, kneeling on his 
knees, who uttered these words with tears to the 
Queen of Scots, his mistress, “ Madam, it will be 
the sorrowfullest message that ever I carried, when t 
shall report that my Queen and dear mistress is 
dead.” Then the Queen of Scots, shedding tears, 
answered him, “You ought to rejoice rather than 
weep for that the end of Mary Stuart’s troubles is 
now come. Thou knowest, Melvin, that all this world 
is but vanity, and full of troubles and sorrows ; carry 
this message from me, and tell my friends that I die 
a true woman to my religion, and like a true Scottish 
woman and a true Frenchwoman. But God forgive 
them that have long desired my end; and He that 
is the true Judge of all secret thoughts knoweth my 
mind, how that it ever hath been my desire to have 
Scotland and England united together. Commend 
me to my son, and tell him that I have not done 
anything that may prejudice his kingdom of Scotland , 
and so, good Melvin, farewell ; ” and kissing him, she 
bade him pray for her. 

Then she turned to the Lords and told them that 
she had certain requests to make unto them. One 
was for a sum of money, which she said Sir Amyas 
Paulet knew of, to be paid to one Curie her servant ; 
next, that all her poor servants might enjoy that 
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quietly which by her Will and Testament she ha^ 
given unto them ; and lastly, that they might be all 
well entreated, and sent home safely and honestly 
into their countries. “And this I do conjure you, 
my Lords, to do.” 

Answer was made by Sir Amyas Paulct, “I do 
well remember the money your Grace speaketh of, 
and your Grace need not to make any doubt of the 
not performance of your requests, for I do surely 
think they shall be granted.” 

“ I have,” said she, “ one other request to make 
unto you, my Lords, that you will suffer my poor 
servants to be present about me, at my death, that 
they may report when they tome into their countries 
how I died a true woman to my religion.” 

Then the Earl of Kent, one of the commissioners, 
answered, “ Madam, it cannot well be granted, for 
that It IS feared lest some of them would with speeches 
both trouble and grieve your Grace, and disquiet the 
company, of which we have had already some expe- 
rience, or seek to wipe their napkins m some of your 
blood, which were not convei^6tit.” “ My Lord,” 
said the Queen of Scots, “ I will give my word and 
promise for them that they shall not *do any such 
thing as your Lordship has named. Alas I poor 
souls, It would do them good to bid me farewell. 
And I hope your Mistress, being a maiden Queen, 
in regard of womanhood, will suffer me to have some 
of my own people about me at my death And I 
know she hath not given you so straight a commis- 
sion, but that you may grant me more than this, if I 
were a far meaner woman than 1 am." And then 

y 
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({ieeming to be grieved) with some tears uttered these 
words “ You know that I am cousin to your Queen, 
and descended from the blood of Henry the Seventh, 
a married Queen of France, ind the anointed Queen 
of Scotland " 

Whereupon, after some consultation, they granted 
that she might have some of her servants according 
to her Graee s request, and therefore desired her to 
make choice of half a dozen of her men and women 
who presently said that of her men she would have 
Melvin, her apothecary, her surgeon, and one other 
old man beside and of her women, those two that 
did use to he in her chamlicr 

After this, she being supported by Sir Amias’s two 
gentlemen aforesaid, and Melvin carrying up her 
tram, and also accompanied with the Lords, Knights, 
and Gentlemen aforenamed, the Sheriff going before 
her, she passed out of the entry into the Great Hall 
with her countenance careless, importing thereby 
rather mirth than mournful cheer, and so she wil 
lingly stepped up to the scaffold which was prepared 
for her in the Hall being two feet high and twelvt 
feet broad, with rails round about, hung and covered 
with black, vnth a low stool, long cushion, and block, 
covered with black also Then, having the stool 
brought her, she sat her down by her, on the right 
hand, sat the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Eail of 
Kent, and on the left hand stood the Sheriff, and 
before her the two executioners, round about the 
rails stood Knights, Gentlemen, and others 

Then, silence being made, the Queen’s Majesty’s 
Commission for the execution of the Queen of Scots 
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was openly read by Mr. Beale, clerk of the Council ; 
and these words pronounced by the Assembly, “ God 
save the Queen.” During the reading of which Com- 
mission the Queen of Scots was silent, listening unto 
It with as small regard as if it had not concerned her 
at all; and with as cheerful a countenance as if it 
had been a pardon from her Majesty for her life; 
using as much strangeness in word and deed as if 
she had never known any of the Assembly, or had 
been ignorant of the English language. 

Then one Doctor Fletchei, Dean of Peterborough, 
standing directly before her, without the rail, bending 
his body with great reverence, began to utter this 
exhortation following : “ Madam, the Queen’s most 
excellent Majesty,” &c., and iterating these words 
three or four times, she told him, “ Mr Dean, I am 
.settled in the ancient Catholic Roman religion, and 
mind to spend my blood in defence of it.” Then 
Mr. Dean said : ** Madam, change your opinion, and 
repent you of your former wickedness, and settle 
your faith only in Jesus Christ, by Him to be saved.” 
Then she answered again and again, ” Mr. Dean, 
trouble not yourself any more, for I am settled and 
resolved in this my religion, and am purposed therein 
to die.” Then the Earl of Shrewsbury and the Earl 
of Kent, perceiving her so obstinate, told her that 
since she would not hear the exhortation begun by 
Mr. Dean, “We will pray for your Grace, that it 
stand with God’s will you may have your heart 
lightened, even at the last hour, with the true know- 
ledge of God, and so die therein.” Then she 
answered, “ If you will pray for me, my Lords, I will 
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ttiank you ; but to join in prayer with you I will not, 
for that you and I are not of one religion.” 

Then the Lords called for Mr. Dean, who, kneeling 
on the scaffold stairs, began this prayer, “O most 
gracious God and merciful Father,” &c., all th.' 
Assembly, saving the Queen of Scots and her ser- 
vants, saying after him. During the saying of which 
prayer, the Queen of Scots, sitting upon a stool, 
having about her neck an Agnus Det, in her hand a 
crucifix, at her girdle a pair of beads with a golden 
cross at the end of them, a Latin book in her hand, 
liegan with tears and with loud and fast voice to pray 
in Latin ; and in the midst of her prayers she slided 
off from her stool, and kneeling, said divers Latin 
prayers ; and after the end of Mr Dean's prayer, she 
kneeling, prayed in English to this effect: “For 
Christ His afflicted Church, and for an end of their 
troubles ; for her son , and for the Queen's Majesty, 
that she might prosper and serve God aright.” She 
confessed that she hoped to lie saved “ by and in 
the blood of Christ, at the foot of whose Crucifix she 
would shed her blood.*' llien said the Earl of Kent, 
” Madam, settle Christ Jesus in your heart, and leave 
those trumperies.” Then she little regarding, or 
nothing at all, his good counsel, went forward with 
her prayers, desiring that “God would avert His 
wrath from this Island, and that He would give her 
grief and forgiveness for her sins.” These, with 
other prayers she made in English, saying she forgave 
her ehemies with all her heart that had long sought 
her blood, and desved God to convert them to the 
truth ; and in the end of the prayer she desired all 
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saints to make intercession for her to Jesus Chriijt, 
and so kissing the crucifix, and crossing of her also, 
said these words : “ Even as Thy arms, O Jesus, were 
spread here upon the Cross, so receive me into Thy 
arms of mercy, and forgive me all my sins.” 

Her prayer being ended, the executioners, kneeling, 
desired her Grace to forgive them her death; who 
answered, “ I forgive you with all my heart, for now, 
I hope, you shall make an end of all my troubles.” 
Then they, with her two women, helping of her up, 
liegan to disrobe her of her apparel ; she never changed 
her countenance, but with smiling cheer she uttered 
these words, “ that she never had such grooms to 
make her unready, and that she never put off her 
clothes before such a company.” 

Then she, being stripped of all her apparel saving 
her petticoat and kirtle, her two women beholding 
her made great lamentation, and crying and crossing 
themselves prayed in Latin; she, turning herself to 
them, embracing them, said these words in French, 
“ Ne criez vous ; j’ay promis pour vous ; ” and so 
crossing and kissing them, bade them pray for her, 
and rejoice and not weep, for that now they should 
see an end of all their mistress’s troubles. Then 
she, with a smiling countenance, turning to her men 
servants, as Melvin and the rest, standing upon a 
bench nigh the scaffold, who sometime weeping, 
sometime crying out aloud, and continually crossing 
themselves, prayed in Latin, crossing them with her 
hand bade them farewell ; and wishing them to pray 
for her even until the last hour. 

This done, one of the women having a Corpus 
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Cbristi cloth lapped up three-corner ways, kissing it, 
put it over the Queen of Scots’ face, and pinn^ it 
fast to the caul of her head. Then the two women 
departed from her, and she kneeling down upon the 
cushion most resolutely, and without any token or 
fear of death, she spake aloud this Psalm in Latin, 
“ In te, Domine, confido, non confundar in eternum,” 
&C. [Ps. XXV,]. Then, groping for the block, she 
laid down her head, putting her chin over the block 
with both her hands, which holding there, still had 
been cut off, had they not been espied. Then lying 
upon the block most quietly, and stretching out her 
arms, cried, In manus tuas, Domine,” &c., three or 
four times. Then she lying very still on the block, 
one of the executioners holding of her slightly with 
one of his hands, she endured two strokes of the 
other executioner with an axe, she making very 
small noise or none at all, and not stirring any part 
of her from the place where she lay ; and so the 
executioner cut off her head, saving one little grisle, 
which being cut asunder, he lifted up her head to 
the view of all the assembly, and bade “ God save 
the Queen.” Then her dressing of lawn falling off 
from her head, it appeared as grey as one of threescore 
and ten years old, polled very short, her face in a 
moment being so much altered from the form she 
had when she was alive, as few could remember her 
by her dead &ce. Her lips stirred up and down a 
quarter of an hour after her head was cut off. 

Then Mr. Dean said with a loud voice, So perish 
all the Queen’s enemies;’* and afterwards the Eail 
df Keiit came to the dead body, and standing over 
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it, with a loud voice said, “Such end of all the 
Queen’s and the Gospel’s enemies.” 

Then one of the executioners pulling off her garters, 
espied her little dog which was crept under her clothes, 
which could not be gotten forth but by force, yet 
afterward would not depart from the d^d corpse, 
but came and lay between her head and her shoulders, 
which being imbrued with her blood, was carried 
away and washed, as all things else were that had 
any blood was either burned or clean washed ; and 
the executioners sent away with money for their fees, 
not having any one thing that belonged unto her. 
And so, every man being commanded out of the 
Hall, except the Sheriff and his men, she was carried 
by them up into a great chamber lying ready for the 
surgeons to embalm her. 

A full account of Queen Mary’s Iasi days will be found in 
“ The Tragedy of Fotheringay,” by the Hon. Mrs. Maxwell- 
Scott. In August 15S7, the Queen was buiied, with great cere* 
mony, in Peterborough Cathedral, and, in 1612, was reinterred 
in Westminster Abliey by her son James VI. and I. 
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(B.) LORD DARN LEY. 

It may be of some interest to collect a few con- 
temporary opinions regarding the unfortunate Lord 
Darnley. The extracts from Sir Jame.s Melville and 
Randolph (pp. 46-53, 54-56) sufficiently illustrate the 
personality of Mary, and we need only add Knolly’.s 
description of the Queen of Scots on her arrival in 
England (Wright’s “Elizabeth,” vol. 1. pp. 280-1 ^ 
He wrote to Cecil ; “ This ladie and princess is a not- 
able woman. She scmeth to regard no ceremonious 
honour beside the acknowledging of her estate regalle. 
She sheweth a disposition to speake much, to be bold, 
to be pleasant, and to be very famylyar. She sheweth 
a great desire to lie avenged of her enemies: she 
sheweth a readiness to expose herself to all perylls in 
hope of victorie j she delyteth much to hear of hardi- 
ness and valiancye, commending by name all approved 
hardy men of her cuntrye, altho’ they be her enemies: 
and she commendeth no cowardice even in her friends. 
The thing that most she thirsteth after is victory, and 
it semeth to be indifferent to her to have her enemies 
dimmish, either by the sword of her friends, or by 
the liberall promises and rewards of her purse, or by 
division and quarrells raised among themselves ; so 
that for victorie’s sake, payne and perrylls semeth 
pleasant unto her, and in respect of victorie, welthe 
and all thyngs semeth to her contemptuous and vile.” 

Our best picture of Darnley comes from the pen 
of the continuator of Knox. “ He was of a comely 
stature, and none was like unto him within this island ; 
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he died under the age of 6ne and twenty years; 
prompt and ready for all games and sports; much 
given to hawking and hunting, and running of horses, 
and likewise to playing on the lute; and also to 
Venus chamber he was liberal enough ; he could write 
and dictate well , but he was somewhat given to wine, 
and much feeding, and likewise to inconstancy ; and 
proud beyond measure, and therefore contemned all 
others ; he had learned to dissemble well enough, being 
(^om his youth misled up in Popery” (Laing’s “ Knox,” 
vol. ii. p. 551). Incidental references to Darnley’s 
i:haracter will be found onpp. 47-8, 64-5, 87-8, &c. 
The author of the “Histoire of James the Sext” 
wrote of him, “ He was a coniehe Prince, of a fayre 
and large stature of bodie, pleasant in countenance, 
and affable to all men, and devote, weill exercised in 
martiall pastymes upoun horseljack as ony Prince of 
that age, but was sa facile as he could conceal no 
secret, although it might tend to his own weill.” Of 
Darnley’s literary abilities we possess two indications 
— a letter w’ritten to Mary Tudor, and the following 
Ixillad, both printed in Moidment's “ Scottish Songs 
and Ballads,” vol. ii. It may be noted that the figure 
of the turtle-dove or wood-pigeon occurs in the ballad 
and in one of the “ Casket Letters.” 

Gife langour makis men licht, 

Or dolour thame decoir, 

In earth there is no wicht,* 

May me compair in gloir. 


Man. 
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Gif cairfuill thoftis restoir 
My havy heart from sorrow 
I am for evir moir 
In joy, both evin and morrow 

Gif plesonr be to pance,* 

I playne me nocht opprcst, 
Or absence micht avance, 

My heart is haill possesst, 
Gif want of quiet rest 
from cairis micht me convoy, 
My mynd is nocht mollcst, 
Bot tvir moir in joy 

1 hocht that I pance in piine 
In jiassing to and fro, 

I laulior all in vane, 

For so hes mony mo, 
lhat hes nocht servit so 
In suting of thair sucit t 
The nar the fyre I go 
The grittar *s my hcit 

The turtour for hir maik, 

Mair dule may nocht indurc 
Nor I do for hir saik, 

Evin hir quha hes in cure 
My hairt, quhilk salbe sure. 
And service to the deid. 

Unto that lady pure, 

The well of woman heid 


* Think 


t Sweet 
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Schaw shedfull to that sueit 
My pairt so permanent 
That no mirth quhill • we meit, 

Sail cause me be content ; 

But still my hairt lament, 

In sorrowfull siching soir, 

Till tyme sho be present, 

Fairweill, 1 say no moir. 

/'Itwii quod Kmg Hary Stewart. 

This lament for Darnley (also printed by Maid- 
nient) was doubtless used as a political^weapon against 
(^ueen Mary • — 

To Edinburgh about six hours at morn, 

As I was passing pansand out the way ; 

Anc bonny boy was sore making his moan, 

His sorry song was Oche, and Wallaway ' 

That ever I should lyve to see that day, 

Ane king at eve, with sceptre, sword and crown , 
At morn but a deformed lump of clay, 

With traitors strong so cruelly put down ! 

Then drew I near some tidings for to speir. 

And said, My friend, what makis thee sa way 
Bloody Bothwell hath brought our king to |)eir. 
And flatter and fraud with double Dalilay. 

At ten houns on Sunday late at een, 

When Dalila and Bothwell bade good night. 

Off her finger false she threw ane ring, 

And said. My Lord, ane token you I plight. 


Till. 
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She did depart then with an untrue train, 

And then in haste and culvenn they let craik, 
To teach their feiris to know the appoint time, 
About the kinge’s lodging for to clap. 

To dance that night they said she should not 
slack. 

With Icggis lycht to hald the wedow walkan ; 

And baid fra bed until she heard the crack, 
Whilk was a sign that her good lord was slam. 

0 ye that to our kirk have done subscryve, 

These Achans try alsweill traist I may, 

If ye do not, the time will come, belyve, 

That God to you will raise some losuay ; 

Whilk .shall your bairnis gar sing Wallaway, 

And ye your selvis be put down with shame , 
Remember on the awesome latter day, 

When ye reward shall receive for your blame. 

1 ken right well ye knaw your duty. 

Gif ye do not purge you ane and all, 

'Fhen shall I write in pretty poetry, 

In Latin laid in style rhetorical; 

Which through all Europe shall ring like ane hell. 
In the contempt of your malignity. 

Fye, flee tra Clynemnestra fell, 

For she was never like Penelope. 

With Clynemnestra I do not fain to fletch. 

Who slew her spouse, the great Agamemnon ; 
Or with any that Ninus* wife doth match, 
Semirainis quha brought her gude lord down. 
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Quha do abstain fra litigation, 

Or from his paper hald aback the pen ? 

Except he hate our Scottish nation, 

Or then stand up and traitors deeds commend ? 

Now all the woes that Ovid in Ibin, 

Into his iiretty little book did write, 

And many mo be to our Scottish Queen, 

For she the cause is of my doleful dyte 
Sa mol her heart be fillet full of syte, 

As Herois was for Leandcr’s death , 

Her'.elf to slay for woe who thought delyte. 

For Henry’s sake to like our Queen was laith. 

'riie dolours als that pierced Dido’s heart. 

When King Enee from Carthage took the flight , 
Vor the whi< h cause unto a brand she start. 

And slew’ herseif, which was a sorry sight. 

Sa might she die as did Creusa bright, 

The w'orlhy W’lfe of douty Duke Jason , 

Wha bnnt was in ane garment wrought by slight 
Of Medea through incantation 

Her laughter light Ixi like to true 'J'hisbe, 

When Pyramus she found dead at the well, 

In languor like unto Penelope, 

For Ulysses who long at 'I'roy did dwell. 

Her dolesome death be worse than Jezebel, 
Whom through an window surely men did thraw; 

Whose blood did lap the cruel hundis fell, 

And doggis could her wicked bainis gnaw. 

R 
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Were I an hound— oh ! if she an hare, 

And I an cat, and she a little mouse, 

And she a bairn, and I a wild wod bear, 

1 an ferret, and she cuniculus. 

To her I shall be aye contrarius — 

When to me Atropos cut the fatal thread, 

And fell deithis dartys dolorous, 

Then shall our spirits be at mortal feid. 

My spirit her spirit shall doukc in Phlegethon, 
Into that painlul filthy flood of hell, 

And then in Styx, and Lethe liaith anone — 

And Cerberus that cruel hound sa fell, 

Sail gar her cry with mony gout and yell, 

O Wallaway ' that ever she was born, 

Or with treason by ony manner mell, 

Whilk from all bliss should cause her be forlorn. 


(C) CONTEMPORARY WRITERS. 

GKOKGE BUCHANAN. 

The writings of Cleorgc Buchanan with which we are con- 
cerned are his “ Detection ” of Queen Mary, and his “ History 
of Scotland " Burtianan was the friend and adviser of Mary’s 
enemies, and his references to her are polemical, not historical. 
His “Detection" u based on the “Book of Articles ” (r/. p. 144), 
and it is not always consistent with the statements in his 
“History." Sheriff /^neas Mackay admits with regard to it 
that “ it must be deemed a calumnious work." The reader must 
decide for himself what credit to attach to statements made 
by Buchanan, and otherwise unattested. He occupies among 
Mary’s accusers the position held by Lesley among her friends. 
His title to fame is not confined to the Marian controversy. He 
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was a very distinguished humanist, and his writings possess both 
learning and charm {Cf Mr Ilume Urnwn s recent volum# 
entitled ‘ George Buchanan ) 

CONAFUS 

George Conn belonged to an Aberdeenshnc. family of kuman 
Catholic sympathies and was educated at D uay, I arts and 
Rome lie was Papal agent accredited n Queen Henrietta 
Maria from 1636 to 1639 He die 1 in 1640 The date of his 
birth IS unknc wn and he is not quite strictly a contemporary 
^uthor But he lived in Pans at a time ulicn people must have 
been alive who could lemembcr Oucen Marys lesidence in 
? ranee and his Life of Mary Stuart published in 1624, has 
ail the freshness of a contemporary s lurce 

LORD HIRRIES 

John Maxwell, fourth Lird Herries was althoutrh a Protes 
tant a staunch supporter of Queen Mary He opjioscd the 
Bolhweli marriage but remained faithful after the surrender at 
Carberry Hill He joined the Queen after her escape from 
Lochleven was present at the Battle of Langside and accom 
panied her in her flight to Pngland In spile of some tern 
porising with her enemies he was selected along with the 
Bishop of Ross to defend her at \ ork and Westminster, and he 
was probably involved in the Isorfolk plot When he became 
convinced of the hojiclessness of Mary s cause he came to an 
arrangement with the victorious party and took a part in politics 
till his death in 1583 He seems however always to have 
been ready to assist the Queen had there been any chance of 
success His * Memoirs possess an unusual interest in virtue 
of his intimate knowledge of the secret histoiy of the reign 

JOHN KNOX 

The extracts from Knox s ' History of the Reformation in 
Scotland ” are interesting as bearing the impress of their 
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author's vigorous jicrsonality But it must be remembered 
^at, as the leader of the Protestant clerg}, he was a strong 
partisan, and his descriptions cannot be accepted literally 
Different readers will decide difleri.nlly as to the ciedit to be 
given to Knox’s statiments The most valuable edition of 
Knox is the large one by the late Mr David Laing, which 
contains much important annotation The concluding portion 
of the “ History ” is not from Knox s own pen but is the work of 
an unknown wiiter, who is generally described as Knox’s Con- 
tinuator 

JOHN LESLEV 

The Bishop of Koss was a native of Inverness shire, and wa^ 
educated at the University of Aberdeen The first public 
capacity in which he was employed was ns one of a deputation 
of Koman Catholic nobles to invite Quicn Mary to return to 
Scotland, after the death of Prancis II He became Bishop of 
Ross in 1566 He rendered his chief services to Queen Mary 
as one of the agents for her defence at the Conferences at \ ork 
and Westminster, and he was thereafter involved in most of the 
schemes for Marys release He survived the Queen for nine 
years, and died in 1596 at Uuirtenburg near Brussels He was 
ab >ut seventy years of age 

Lesley’s chief work is his “ History of Scotland from 1437 to 
1561 ” The Scots edition wa^ first published in 1830, but the 
LAtin version, which is more complete, appeared dunng the 
author’s lifetime, and was translated into Scots, as early as 1596, 
by h ather James Dalrymple of Regensburg P or the period with 
which we are concerned Lesley is a contemporary authority ; 
but he wrote with a purpose, and was inclined to exaggeration 
His “Defence of Queen Mary’s Honour’ was a reply to 
Buchanan s “ Detection ’ 

LINDSAY OF PITSCOTTIE. 

Robert Lindsay of Pitscottie was a cadet of the family of 
Crawford He was born about 1300, and died about 1565, and 
took no part in public affairs. His “ History” was not pub- 
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Iished till 1728 It IS a work to which we are indebted for 
much gossip, and it contains many humorous anecdotes THh 
writer was a strong Protestant and shared with many of his 
contemporanes a fondness for moralising His book is not 
absolutely reliable by any means but in the passage quoted 
he appears to best advantage 

SIR JAMFS MbLVIlLE 

Sir James Melville h-id been m stten hnt on Queen Mary 
since her childhood In 1549 when he was fourteen years 
%f age and she seven he became her page After some 
military and diplomatic service he became one of the gentle 
men of the Bed Chamber on the Queen s return to Scotland 
Ills two visits to I c ndon as ambassador from Mary to Eliza 
beth arc recorded in the passage quoted in the text After 
the fall of the Queen Melville ituched himself to the ruling 
party and was prominent in politics till lames s accession to 
the throne of England Thereafter he lived quietly at his 
estate of Hallhill in hife where he died in 1617 During 
his retirement he wrote his Memoirs which were published 
by his grandson in i68j H s memory was not invariably 
trustworthy but his fascinating style has made his writing 
one of the most popular chronicles of the tune His picture 
of the rival queens is one of the most characteristic passages 
in his work (pp 46-5,) 

CLAUDE NAU 

Elaude le la Boisselierre Nau was sent by the Cardinal of 
Lorraine to Queen Mary as a Secretary in 1575 Thence 
forward he remained her contideniial adviser although his 
loyalty to his own interests was more marked than his de 
votion to his mistress, and he was generally believed to have 
betrayed her in connection with the Babington conspiracy 
After her death he was released by Queen Elizabeth, and 
entered the service of Henry IV of France The MS 
known as “ Nau’s History of Mary Stewart " is in the British 
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Museum, and was pnnted in i88^ by Father Joseph Steven- 
son, SJ The evidence on which Mr Stevenson attributes 
It to Nau IB given in his introduction 

LORD RUTHVEN 

Patrick, third I nrd Ruthven, was one of the Protestant 
nobles who formed the body known as the “ Lords of the 
Congregation ’ during the absence of Queen Mary in France 
He was not popular even on his own side, for we find mysterious 
accusations of sorcer) and enchantment attaching to bis name 
At the murder of Rizzio he appeared in the Queen’s rooii^ 
gaunt and h-iggard, having risen from a sick bed in the neigh 
bouring house After the murder he fled to England and 
wrote for the benefit of Queen Elizabeth his " Relation ’ of 
the circumstances He makes numerous accusati ns against 
Mary, which have generally been received with suspicion 
owing to the position of the author os an exiled rebel anxious 
to justify himself I efore a foreign sovereign He died a\ 
Newcastle in |une 156&, three months after the murder The 

articles ” are printed not only in the “ Relation, ’ but in the 
first column of Goudall’s Examination, and the third volume 
of Keith’s ‘ History,” while those signed hy Darnley are 
copied from the original in the Appendix (p 641) to the Sixth 
Report of the Historical MSS Commissioners 

DIURNAL OF OCCURRENTS 

The Diurnal of Occurrents in Scotland ” was first pnnted 
by the Bannatyne C lub in 1833 (from a MS then in the 
possession of Sir John >faxwell of Pollock) It deals with the 
history of Scotland from 1513 to 1575 During the penod 
with which we are concerned, it is clearly the diary of an 
Edinburgh cittzen, and it is of great value, especially in fixing 
dates. The anonymous dianst was not a partisan of the Queen, 
but his work is more impartial than any other of the penod. 
Another contemporary diary, Robert Birrell, u publuhed in 
Dalyell’s "Fragments of Scottish History ” 1798. 
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GUDE AND GODLY BALLATES 

The controversy of the sixteenth century gave rise to many 
political songs and ballads, which became known to the Pro 
testant party as the “ Ciude and Godly Ballates ” Most of 
them were aimed against Roman Catholicism m general, but 
some are invectives against Queen Mary herself The speamens 
given are among (he best known They are slightly earlier in 
date than the arrival of Mary in Scotland, but they serve to 
illustrate the bitterness of the stru^le 


(D) AUTHORITIES 

The remaining contemporaiy authorities are to be found in 
the letters of ambassadors and the other diplomatic corre 
spondence of the time But it must be remembered that a 
statement can by no means be implicitly believed because it 
appears in such documents The circumstances of the wnter, 
his opportunities of obtaining information on the particular 
topic, his personal prejudices the impression that he wished 
to convey to his correspondent, roust all be allowed due weight 
The correspondence and other information is largely contained 
ID the following books — 

(1 ) OhFICIAL PUBLICAIIONS 

Acts of Parltament of Scotland 
Reports of the Royal Commission upon Historical MSS 
Aegister of the Pnvy Council of Scotland 
Calendar if Documents relating to Scotland^ preserved in the 
Public Record Office 

Calendar of Papers relating to Foreign Affairs^ 1542-1587 
Cedendar of Papers relating to Fnglish Afaers^ preserved in the 
Archives of Simaneas 

Calendar of Papers relating to English Affairs^ preserved in the 
Archives of Venice 
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Calendar of Border Papers. 

The Hannlton Papers. 

Calendar of Papers relating to Scotland and Mary Queen of 
Scots, 1898. 

(2.) BOOKS WHICH CONTAIN ORIGINAL 
LETTERS, Ac. 

Foedera, Conventtones, Litera, S/*c., inter Feges Anpltee et altos, 
eel. by Thomas Kymer. London, 1704-1735. 

Queen Elizabeth and her Times, by Thomas Wright. London, 
1838. 

Hisloty of the Affairs of Chinch and State in Scotland, by the 
Right Rev. Robert Keith, Pnmus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. Edinburgh, 1734 (lepnnted by the Spoltiswoode 
Society). 

Misiellaiuous State Papers from 1501 to 1726, edited by Philip, 
Earl of Hardwickc. London, 1778. 

The Annals of Aboyne, edited by George, nth Marquis of 
Huntly. (New Spalding Club.) 

Life of Queen Mary, by George Chalmers. London, 1818. 

History of Scotland, by William Robertson, D.D. 

History oj Scotland, by Patrick Fraser Tytler. 

Im/entones of Mary Queen of Scots, edited by Joseph Robertson. 

Escamination of the Letters said to have been written by Mary 
Queen of Scots, to James, E.arl of Bothweli, by Walter 
Goodall, 1744 

History of Scotland, by Malcolm Laing. 

Illustrations of British History, by Edmund Lodge. 

Eluabeth and Mary, by Fred. Von Raumer. 

Original Letters, IHlustratwe of British History, ed. Ellis. 

Mary Queen of Scots and her Accusers, by John Hosack, 
1870-74. 

Mary Queen of Scots, from her Birth to her Flight into England, 
by D. Hay Fleming. 

Kectteil des Lettres de Mane Stuart, ed. Labonoff. 

Inters of Mary Stuart, ed. Agnes Strickland. 
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Cabala, sme itcnnia ^aeta London, 1691 
ColUettam t elating to Mary Queen of Scots by James Andenonf 
A Lost Chapter t» the Life of Maty Stuart, by John Stuart 
Queen Mary at Jedburgh, by ]ohn Small 
lllu t/ations of the Peign of Maty Queen of Scots (Maitland 
Club ) 

helattons Polittques ae la Ftame et tie V Fspagne cciu 1 1 oste, 
edited liy Teulet 

The Tragedy of 1 othtt meay, by the Hon Mrs Maxwell Scott 

These are the mam authoiities A complete list of publica* 
dealing with the question up to 1700, will be found in 
^A Bibliography of Works relating to Mary Queen of Scots, 
1544-1700,” by John Scott, C B (bdmburgh Bibliographical 
Society, 1896) Very full refeiences will be found in Mr Hay 
Fleming’s notes The list of authorities appended to the articles 
“Mary Stuart,’ in the Dnltonaty of National Ptography, 
should also be consulted 

(E ) CONTROVERSIAL WORKS 

The general historians who ueal with the period — Hume, 
Robertson 1 ytler, Laing, hroude, and Hill Burton — art usually 
ranked among Queen Mary’s opponents Hume and hroude 
occupy the most decided position Among other writers who 
are definitely against the theory of Mary’s innocence, must be 
reckoned Mignet ("Life of Mary Queen of Scots”), Mr. D. 
Hay Fleming (“Mary Queen of Scots”), and Mr, T. F. 
Henderson (articles, “ Mary Stuart,” “ Henry Stewart, Lord 
Darnley,” “James Hepburn, Rail of Bothwell,” &c., in the 
Dictionary of National Biography). No one can hope to 
understand the present position of the controversy without the 
writings of Mr Fleming and Mr Henderson. Among general 
controversialists on the side of Queen Mary, may be mentioned 
the works already quoted, by Walter GoodaU, George Chalmers, 
and John Ilosack, William Tytler’s “ Inquiry into the Evidence 
against Mary Queen of Scots ” (1790}, Whitaker’s “ Mary Queen 
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of Scots Vindicated ” (1778), Miss Agnes Strickland's "Lives 
the Queens of Scotland,” Mr. Alex. Walker’s “ Mary, Queen 
of Scots," Mr. M'Neel-Caird's ” Mary Stuart," and Sir John 
Skelton’s “ Impeachment of Mary Stuart,” " Maitland of Leth- 
inglon," and " Life of Mary Stuart.” Mr. Swinburne’s " Mary 
Queen of Scots" is one of the most attractive works on the 
subject. The reader will recollect that the “false Duessa” in 
Spenser's " Faerie Queen ’’ is the Queen of Scots. 

The last few years have seen the publication of many impor- 
tant works dealing with the problem of the Casket Letters, e.g. <— 
Bresslau . ” Die Kassettenbnefe der Konigin Maria Stuq/t,” 
in the Histonsthes Tasckmbuche, 1882. 

Sepp : Die Kassettenbrtefe, 1884. 

Gerde ■ '* Geschichte der Konigin Maria Stuart," 1885. 

T. F Henderson ; " Casket Letters, and Mary Queen of 
Scots.” 2nd ed 1890 

Pliilippson : " Histnire du Rigne de Mane Stuart,” 1891-92. 
The English reader will And the material in Mr. T. 
Henderson's work ample for his purpose. The preface to 
Mr. Hay Fleming’s “ Mary Queen of Scots ” promises a second 
volume, which will contain the life in captivity, and, of 
deal with the letters No Marian apologist has, as yet, atteinpted 
an answer to the more recent evidence on the other side^^d 
Hosack’s great work is now considerably superseded. 
foregoing lists are, of course, selected. A full Bibliograpl^ 
is a great task, not yet attempted. 


THE END 


Prinud by Ballantyne, Hanson Co. 
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Coni ENTS — The Scottish Vernacular — Minstrelsy and 
Romance — Historical Poetry — The Scottish Fabliau and the 
Decay of Romance — The Early Chaucenans — Dunbar and 
Walter Kennedy — Gavin Douglas and Sir David Lyndsay — 
S^noT and Later Poets of the i6th Century — Anonymous Poetry 
of the 15 th anti i6th Centuries — ^Vernacular Prose — Traditional 
Ballads and Songs — Before Ramsay— Ramsay to Burns — Burns 
aqU^fterwards 

Some Prase Notices 


Mk —"Truly admirable for its conciseness and adequacy of 
!&1 treatment 

ratnre — ' A work of great ratnt and interest, and unique in 
I held. 

Bootsman. — "Will be of great use to those who wish a general 
Kuide to Scottish literature in prose, such as there was, as well as 
m verse. ' 

North British DaUy Hall — " A model of what such a handbook 
should be — thorough, concise, well balanced ' 

Saturday Bovlaw — ' ‘ Excellent in every respect ' 

HOralag Post — ' It is not easy to recall another volume, con- 
ceived on this apparently unambitious scale, which is at once so 
scholarly, so thorough, so agreeable ” 
dlas^w Herald. — "Deserves a hearty welcome and no stinted 
piralse 

ATbroath Herald.—" Few readers will fail to appreciate the justice 
and the suggestive force of his general survey of Scottish hteratuie." 



